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CHAPTEK I. 

The month was November — November in Flor- 
ida. A daintily furnished room, with the win- 
dows wide open, and the scent of roses and jessa- 
mine floating in on the fresh morning air. A 
slight figure, the figure of a woman, no longer 
young, but close to fifty, clad all in black, and 
wearing at her throat a crimson rose, sat at a table 
writing. It was a striking face, dark and smaU. 
The eyes were large, brown, and soft, the fore- 
head was broad and low, and dark chestnut hair 
fell unconfined in wavy masses over the well- 
formed shoulders. 

A huge black cat, sleek and well-fed, lay curled 
up on a rug, and now and then opened its sleepy 
eyes, disclosing big yellow orbs — yellow as bur- 
nished gold. 

For a long time the small hand continued to 
move over the paper, the writer never once rais- 
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ing her eyes from the sheet before her; then 
came the sound of steps in the adjoining hall, and 
a slight tap at the open door. The writer glanced 
up and simply said : 

" Come in, Robert." 

The person addressed entered, and with the air 
of one who is sure of his welcome, drew a chair 
close to one of the open windows and sat down. 

Five or ten minutes passed, and then the writer 
paused Her eyes ran rapidly over the closely- 
written sheet, and then she pushed it aside, and 
moving her chair so as to face her visitor, she 
said, with a bright smile : 

" I am so glad to see you, Robert ! I wonder 
if you are aware that you have brought a great 
deal of happiness into my life." 

" Dear Mrs. Le Bronne," he replied, " have I, 
indeed, ever brightened one hour of your life ? If 
I could be sure that I had done so, the thought 
would be something pleasant to carry with me 
in the years that are to come." 

The speaker was a man past thirty-five ; tall, 
broad-shouldered, and with strength of character 
written on every line of his face. 

" Yes, it is true, Robert." As she spoke she 
stepped to the window, and reaching out, plucked 
from a climbing vine a beautiful white rose. " See," 
she said, " is it not beautiful ? " and she stooped 
and fastened it in a buttonhole of his coat. 
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She stood looking down at him for a moment, 
and then she said, " Oh, Kobert, how much you 
remind me of your mother. You have her eyes ; 
and her hair was nearly the color of yours. I 
think your mother had the most beautiful eyes 
I ever saw." 

" Dear, kind friend," he said, " I love to hear 
you speak of my mother ; " and he lifted the little 
hand that rested on his shoulder and pressed it 
for a moment to his lips ; and when he released 
it there was moisture in his eyes. 

An hour later, when Kobert Harlan rose to go, 
he said to Mrs. Le Bronne, " I shall not see you 
again before next week. I am going to Savan- 
nah. That poor Jim Bromfield is in trouble 
again. I received a telegram this morning stat- 
ing that he was in jail." 

" Oh, that is too bad ! I wonder if he is past 
all hope of reformation," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" I do not know ; however, I shall do what I 
can for him," said her friend. 

The next morning, long before the breakfast 
hour, Mrs. Le Bronne was seated at her writing- 
table, where she remained absorbed in her work 
until breakfast was announced. When the meal 
was over she spent half an hour in looking over 
the late magazines and papers, and then she 
started out on an errand of mercy. 

There was living on a retired street, not far 
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away, a family that had recently suffered great 
misfortune. There were three members in the 
household — husband, wife and child. In the 
month of October, just passed, the man, who was 
a carpenter by trade, fell from a scaffold and 
broke his leg; and following close upon that 
trouble, the wife was attacked by typhoid fever, 
and now the little daughter was just recovering 
from a serious illness. 

They were very poor but worthy people ; and 
when their condition was brought to the atten- 
tion of Mrs. Le Bronne, her sympathy was 
strongly aroused in their behalf, and she had 
since befriended them in many ways. Her rap 
at the door of the little white cottage was an- 
swered by a tall, pale woman, with a thin, care- 
worn face, who, with a pleasant smile, invited her 
in. 

"How is Bessie this morning?" Mrs. Le 
Bronne inquired, as she stepped across the thresh- 
old and entered a room scantily furnished, but 
scrupulously clean. 

" Bessie is better this morning, ma'am ; she 
win be glad to see you ; will you please go in and 
talk to her awhile ? " said the mother. 

Mrs. Le Bronne entered the bedroom where the 
sick child lay. The little girl was about twelve 
years old. The little f a<3e was white and thin ; 
Mrs. Le Bronne bent over the bed and softly 
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smoothed back the golden curls from the white 
forehead. 

" See," she said, " what I have brought you ; " 
and she placed on the side of the bed a small 
basket filled with fragrant roses. 

The blue eyes, now wide open, shone with 
pleasure. " Oh, ma'am, I thank you — ^how kind 
you are ! " murmured the sick child. 

Mrs. Le Bronne turned to the mother and said, 
" Has her appetite improved ? — would she not like 
some fruit ? " 

" Yes, her appetite is improving ; this morning 
she ate a little milk and a soft-boiled egg," the 
mother replied. 

" Bessie, could you not eat some fruit ? Tell 
me what you would like, dear," said Mrs. Le 
Bronne, taldng one of the thin, wasted hands into 
her own. 

The child was silent for a moment, and then 
she looked up into the kind face that bent over 
her, and said, "I think that I could eat some 
grapes, and " 

" And what, dear ? " said Mrs. Le Bronne, as the 
little one hesitated. 

" Could I have some oranges ? " . 

" Indeed you can," said Mrs. Le Bronne. " I 
will send them to you this afternoon. And now, 
Bessie," she added, " I must go, because it is going 
to rain ; but I will come again soon," and she 
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softly pressed the sick child's hand and turned 
away. 

" Oh, ma'am, you are so kind ! I am sure that 
we can never repay you," said the mother, as Mrs. 
Le Bronne passed out of the house. 

As Mrs. Le Bronne left the neighborhood of the 
cottage, and turned into a shady, quiet street, she 
noticed, some distance ahead of her, a tall lady, 
dressed in gray. Once or twice the lady paused 
and glanced up and down the street with the air 
of one who is in a strange place, and undecided 
which course to choose. 

As Mrs. Le Bronne approached, the lady, with 
a slight gesture of apology, said : 

" I have lost my way ; could you tell me, madam, 
hoAV I can reach Belmore Place ? " 

Mrs. Le Bronne gave her the desired informar 
tion, and added : 

" But Belmore Place is half a mile away, and a 
storm is close at hand. My home is but a short 
distance from here ; had you not better accompany 
me, and wait until the rain is past ? " 

The stranger flashed one quick, penetrating 
glance into the face before her, and what she read 
there seemed to inspire confidence. " Oh, thank 
you, you are very kind," she said. 

" We have not a moment to spare ; we must 
walk rapidly," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

In five minutes they came in sight of the hand- 
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some Queen Anne cottage, nestled among orange- 
trees and magnificent live oaks. Big drops of 
rain began to fall : faster and faster they came ; 
but the two succeeded in reaching the shelter of 
the porch, though not one instant too soon. Mrs. 
Le Bronne had just time to close the outer door, 
when down came the rain, in hissing, blinding 
sheets. 

For a moment the two women stood panting in 
the hall ; the elder with her hand pressed against 
her breast, and her face showing signs of ex- 
haustion ; the stranger, with flushed cheeks and 
radiant eyes. What a beautiful woman she 
was! 

A moment later, the two were seated in the 
parlor. As it was evident that the storm would 
continue for some time, the lady had, at Mrs. Le 
Bronne's request, removed her hat — a soft gray 
felt. 

She was a woman about twenty-eight years old, 
with glossy black hair, large brown eyes, and a 
complexion of the clearest brunette ; and such a 
form! One might search among ten thousand 
women and find not one to match it. That horror 
of the nineteenth century — ^the corset — ^had never 
disfigured its fair proportions. It was perfect, as 
it left the hand of Nature. 

Mrs. Le Bronne learned that her guest had but 
lately arrived in L y and that she had chosen Bel- 
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more as her stopping-place on account of its quiet 
and exclusive character. 

The lady made inquiries in regard to several 
noted points of interest in and about the city, and 
Mrs. Le Bronne, who had spent several years in 

L y was prepared to give her much valuable 

information. 

Gradually the conversation drifted to the sub- 
ject of books, and from that to the discussion of 
the work of prominent men and women of this 
and foreign lands ; and Mrs. Le Bronne at once 
recognized that the stranger was a woman of 
rare intelligence, and that she was interested in 
the great questions of the day. 

And thus an hour sped by. The rain had now 
ceased, and the sun shone forth brilliantly. The 
lady rose to go ; and as she stood arranging her 
hat, she said to Mrs. Le Bronne : 

" I do not regret that the rain compelled me to 
avail myself of your hospitality. I have passed 
a very pleasant hour under your roof." 

" Ajid I," said Mrs. Le Bronne, " consider my- 
self most fortunate in having met you." She 
added : " It is very seldom that I go out. My time 
is spent among my books ; but I would be exceed- 
ingly glad to meet you again. Will you not come 
to see me — soon ? " 

" Oh, thank you," the lady replied, with a pleased 
expression on her face, " I will come — ^if I may." 
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The two walked together to the door. As the 
lady descended the steps she stopped a moment to 
admire the roses that hung in rich clusters about 
the pillars of the porch. 

" Oh, what lovely roses ! " she exclaimed. 

Mrs. Le Bronne plucked several of the finest 
and handed them to her. 

" Thank you, you are very kind. Yes, I wiU 
come again," said the lady ; and with a pleasant 
" Good-morning," they separated. 
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CHAPTEE IL 

It was a warm, bright afternoon. Mrs. Le 
Bronne was seated in a rustic chair, under one of 
the spreading live oaks that added so much to 
the beauty of her home. Her clasped hands rested 
upon a book that lay unopened in her lap, and 
there was a weary, sad expression on her face. 
Her gaze was fastened upon the distant western 
horizon; against which the dark pine tree-tops 
stood clear and distinct. 

A quick, firm step aroused her from her reverie. 
It was Mr. Harlan. 

" This way, Robert," she called to him. 

He turned, and came towards her, smiling; 
but a look of concern came into his eyes as he 
clasped her extended hand, and he looked keenly 
into her face. 

" You are not well," he said. 

" Oh, yes, I am well, but a little tired. Now 
sit down and tell me all about yourself," she said. 
" When did you return ? " 

" I returned on the ten o'clock train last night," 
he replied. 

" And your mission was successful ? " she asked. 
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" Ah, I am not so certain of that," he replied. 
" I found Jim Bromfield in jail, sm'e enough. He 
had been arrested while involved in a drunken 
brawl ; and as he was unable to pay the fine im- 
posed upon him, he was thrust into jail. I man- 
aged to secure his release, but soon found that the 
trouble had cost him the loss of his situation. I 
spent some time in looking about, and finally 
secured him a place as clerk in a shipping-oflBice. 
I left him with some good advice ; but I fear he 
will soon relapse into his old habit. Ah ! " he 
added, with a sigh, " it is a hard matter to recon- 
struct character upon a foundation of inherited 
rottenness." 

" You are right, Eobert. It is diflBicult, if not 
quite impossible," she said. "Poor Bromfield, 
like thousands of others, is made to bear the 
burden bequeathed him by his ancestors ; and if 
he is so fortunate as to rise above these terrible 
conditions, it will be through the exertion of his 
own will-power, coupled with the assistance of 
such kindly natures as your own." 

"But," said Mr. Harlan, "the poor fellow is 
sadly deficient in strength of character. He is 
like a leaf blown about by the wind. One day 
he is filled with regret for past errors, and 
animated by a desire to make a man of himself ; 
and the next, he has lost sight of the gleam of 
hope that was lighting him upward, and, with 
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only a weak struggle, he sinks back into his old 
ways." 

" Oh, the pity of it— the pity of it all ! And, 
Kobert, the source of all this wrong, all this sor- 
row and suffering, is Ignorancey^^ said Mrs. Le 
Bronne. 

" Yes, Ignorance," he said, earnestly. He took 
the book from her lap, and turned its pages ab- 
sently. 

" Eobert," said she, changing the conversation, 
" I met a lady — a stranger — ^the other day, who 
interested me deeply." 

" A stranger ? " he said, looking up. 

" Yes, a woman of such noble presence ! " and 
then she gave him an account of her meeting with 
the lady who was stopping at Belmore Place. 

He closed the book, and, speaking slowly, said : 
" I know of but one person to whom that descrip- 
tion would apply ; but she is thousands of miles 
from here — wandering in foreign lands." 

The words had scarcely left his lips when there 
was a click of the gate. They both looked up. 
A tall, stately lady was advancing along the walk. 
Mrs. Le Bronne flashed into her companion's eyes 
a significant look, and hastened to meet her, with 
extended hand. 

" I am so glad to meet you again," she said. 

" You see, madam," said the lady, smiling, and 
speaking in rich, sweet tones, " I did not wait 
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long before availing myself of your kind permis^ 
sion to come." 

At that instant the eyes of the lady and of Mr. 
Harlan met. There was a flash of recognition, 
followed by a look of intense surprise on each of 
their faces ; and the next moment their hands 
met in a warm, friendly clasp. 

"Miss Lester and I are old friends, Mrs. Le 
Bronne," said Mr. Harlan, turning to the puzzled 
little woman at his side. 

" Oh, I am so glad ! " said Mrs. LeBronne, with 
her sunny, genial smile. " Now," she added, " let 
us go into the house," and she turned to lead the 
way. 

" But can we not sit under the tree ? It seems 
very pleasant there ; and you were sitting there 
when my coming disturbed you," said Miss Lester. 

So the three repaired to the cool shade of the 
oak. 

" I think I never experienced a more complete 
surprise ; I supposed you were still in Europe," 
said Mr. Harlan, as he sank into a chair. 

" I arrived in New York on the first of Octo- 
ber," said Miss Lester, " and the week preceding 
my departure from London, I met Mr. Lansing, 
and he informed me that you were still in Egypt." 

" A mistake. I left Egypt in the latter part of 
July, and have been wandering through Canada 
and the States since that time," he said. 
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Miss Lester turned to Mrs. Le Bronne. "I 
brought you a book," she said, extending the 
same ; " I received it from a friend while in Lon- 
don, and I think it will interest you." 

Mrs. Le Bronne expressed her thanks, and 
glanced at the title page. " Ah ! " she said, 
" ' The Woman of the Coming Century.' Yes," 
she continued, brightly, " I shall find pleasure in 
reading this book, for I am deeply interested in 
everything that concerns my sex." 

" The author of that volume presents a very 
strong argument in behalf of woman's cause," 
said Miss Lester. 

" If," said Mrs. Le Bronne, " you were in Lon- 
don in the month of June, perhaps you at- 
tended the Biennial Convention of the Council of 
Women." 

" Oh, yes, I attended the convention. I was on 
the point of starting for the Highlands of Scotland 
with a party of friends, but I could not deny myself 
the pleasure of meeting some of the grandest women 
of the age; so my friends were compelled to 
leave me behind," said Miss Lester. 

" And you did not visit the Highlands ? " asked 
Mr. Harlan. 

" Yes, later on," she replied. 

" The great convention has demonstrated that 
woman's cause has many powerful advocates in 
Great Britain," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 
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" Yes, a far greater number than we had dared 
to hope," said Miss Lester. 

" Of course," said Mrs. Le Bronne, " you are 
aware that we have in Mr. Harlan, an earnest, 
faithful champion." 

" Oh, yes," was the reply ; and a soft, kindly 
light beamed in her eyes as she looked up into 
his face. 

Mr. Harlan said, speaking slowly and gravely : 
" I cannot comprehend why it is that men are so 
blind in regard to the question of equal rights for 
the sexes. If it could be proven that women are 
incapable of self-government— as the opponents 
of equal rights maintain— then there might exist 
a reason why men should exert over them the 
power of guardianship. But this charge of in- 
capacity has been overturned by the facts in the 
case. Thousands of women have proven to the 
world that they are capable of taking care of 
themselves, and of managing matters involving 
the gravest interests; and a great number are 
occupying positions hitherto occupied only by 
men — ^positions that demand the highest executive 
ability." 

Mrs. Le Bronne said : " It is a common declara- 
tion among the opponents of our cause, that, 
should women succeed in securing the franchise, 
their first acts will be marked by open hostility to 
the laws established by men. The women en- 
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gaged in this movement have no desire to antag- 
onize men ; but they certainly will not hesitate to 
marshal their forces against certain evils which 
have been allowed to exist — aye, which have been 
fostered — in the very centre of om* so-called civili- 
zation. I refer especially to the rum question, 
legalized prostitution, and that most infamous law 
relating to the Age of Consent." 

Miss Lester said : " I have for several years been 
deeply interested in the efforts that have been 
made by the grand women of our day for the ele- 
vation of our sex, but not until the present year 
did I fully realize what the ballot, in the hand of 
women, might accomplish, not only for our sex, 
but for the human race. Woman is just beginning 
to become acquainted with herself. She is just 
beginning to understand something of the glorious 
possibilities that exist in her own nature. She 
knows now, that an untried battle-ground lies 
before her ; and that thereon she must take her 
place beside her brother man, and struggle for the 
establishment of right and justice." 

"If no other reason could be advanced," said 
Mrs. Le Bronne, " it is an indisputable fact, that 
woman needs the ballot as a means of self-pro- 
tection. Our laws discriminate against women. 
This is true of every state in the Union. I am 
now speaking particularly of American women. 
Married women, especially, are made to feel the 
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weight of this great injustice. The claim that 
man is woman's natural protector has no founda- 
tion in fact. Were it true, the shameful laws that 
bear so heavily upon her would not sully our 
statute books. Woman must learn to stand alone. 
She must reach out and upward, for the highest 
and the best, and no longer be content to accept 
the stale crumbs that are tossed to her by the 
masculine element that wields the sceptre." 

At this point in the conversation a servant ap- 
peared, bearing a small table, and arrangements 
were made for tea in the open air. 

A few moments later, as Mr. Harlan slowly 
stirred the contents of his cup, he said, turning to 
Miss Lester : 

" Does not this remind you of Birkwood and 
the old sycamore tree ? " 

" Yes," she replied, without raising her eyes. 

"Birkwood" was the name of her home. 
Margaret Lester was the owner of one of the 
most magnificent estates on the Hudson. 

She was thoughtful for a moment, and then she 
said to him, "Have you visited that locality 
lately?" 

"No," he replied. "You, of course, spent 
some time there before leaving for the South." 

" Only four weeks ; but those weeks were full 
of enjoyment," she said. "Nature was at her 
best. The woods and mountains were glorious 
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in their autumn garb." She turned to Mrs. Le 
Bronne. " Have you ever visited the state of New 
York, particularly that portion bordering upon 
the Hudson ? " she asked. 

" Yes, many times. My ancestors were among 
the original settlers of that state," said Mrs. Le 
Bronne. 

Mr. Harlan replaced his empty cup on the table, 
and leaning back in his chair, with his hands 
clasped behind his head, softly repeated, as if to 
himself, the opening lines of "Sweet Home." 
Turning to Miss Lester, he said : 

" Have you proven the truth of those words ? " 

"Oh, yes," she replied. "Often, during my 
absence, an almost irresistible longing for a 
glimpse of the old familiar scenes possessed me. 
If you ever experienced homesickness, Mr. Har- 
lan, you can understand me." 

" Yes," he said, " I think I understand you." 

The moments sped pleasantly by, and the shad- 
ows began to lengthen across the smoothly shaven 
lawn, while the sun sank lower and lower behind 
the distant tree-tops. Miss Lester rose to go. 

"You are stopping at Belmore Place?" Mr. 
Harlan asked, as he stood at her side. 

" Yes," she replied. 

" I have rooms at the Wilmington, which is 
very near Belmore Place ; will you permit me to 
walk with you ? " he said. 
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" With pleasure," she answered. 

And the two took leave of Mrs. Le Bronne, after 
promising to call again soon. 

They soon reached Belmore Place ; which was 
only a quarter of a mile from the residence of Mrs. 
Le Bronne. 

As they paused a moment before the door, Mr. 
Harlan said : " When may I call on you ? " 

" To-morrow, at three o'clock," she replied ; and 
with a smile and a gracious little nod, she passed 
into the house. 
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CHAPTER III. 

That night Robert Ilarlan sat alone in his room 
at the Wilmington. The sound of gay voices and 
laughter floated up from the street below ; but he 
did not hear it. He was dreaming — dreaming of 
the long ago. 

His arms were folded across his breast, and his 
gaze was directed straight before him. Once 
more he was by the side of the blue Mediter- 
ranean. It was night, with the soft moonlight 
bathing sea and sky. By his side sat a beautiful 
woman. He had told her the story of his love, 
and asked her to be his wife ; but she had said, 
" It cannot be — I shall never marry." 

It was a cruel stab ; but he knew that there 
was pain in her own heart, for her beautiful eyes 
were dim Avith tears. At parting her hand had 
lingered in his, and her last words were, "We 
shall be friends, shall we not ? " and he had an- 
swered, " Yes, friends — always." 

AU this happened three years ago. The woman 
was Margaret Lester. And now they had met 
again, in this Southern city by the sea. 

Robert Harlan rose from his seat, and paced the 
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room. He said to himself, "What must I do? 
Must I go away from here ? " That very day he 
had sat by her side — her hand had rested in his, 
as in the days gone by. 

Back and forth, back and forth, paced the strong 
man, wrestling with himself and with his love. 
At last he sat down. " I will tiot go," he said ; 
" I will stay, and bask in the light of her eyes, 
and drink in the music of her voice ; and when we 
part — as part we must — I will go out again into 
the wide world and fight the battle of life as best 
I may." 

And this was the decision of a man who had 
striven all his life to do what he believed to be 
right ; a man who had sought to live above the 
shams and hypocrisies of the age ; a man whose 
record was clean and white. 

On the following afternoon, Robert Harlan was 
seated at an open window, from which a grand 
view could be had of the broad waters that skirted 
the southern part of the city. Opposite him, near 
another window. Miss Lester sat, clad in a becom- 
ing gown of dark, rich material, and wearing upon 
her bosom a cluster of fragrant blue violets. 

" And so," said Mr. Harlan, " you have decided 
to remain here during the coming winter ? " 

" Yes ; I had planned to visit Cuba," she said, 
" but owing to the unsettled state of affairs there, 
I have abandoned the idea for the present." 
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" And by the time the spring has fairly opened, 
you will be seeking fresh pleasures on the other 
side of the Atlantic." 

" No, no," she said, with decision, " I shall not 
go abroad next year. I am tired of wandering. 
I am longing for the scent of clover-fields, and for 
the healthful freedom of summer in the country." 

He looked at her admiringly. Her eye caught 
the glance, and she blushed perceptibly. 

" Well," he resumed after a slight pause, " your 
own home offers every attraction that a true lover 
of nature can desire. I think the scenery about 
Birkwood grand beyond description." 

" Yes, it is magnificent," she replied. 

She gazed thoughtfully out of the window for 
a little time, and then she said : 

" I miss my uncle, Mr. Harlan ; oh, I cannot 
tell you how much I miss him ! For the first two 
or three days after my return from abroad, I could 
not bear to stay in the house ; everything seemed 
so lonely, and the rooms seemed filled with 
shadows. I spent most of the time wandering 
about the grounds. Oh, it was so lonely ! " She 
sighed, but after a moment, continued: "But I 
shall return there in the spring, and set myself 
earnestly to work. I shall endeavor to make the 
best of my opportunities ; for I long ago learned 
that humanity has claims upon us which we can- 
not ignore." 
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"Ah,'' he said, "how few realize that fact! 
Selfishness rules the world ; and the pleading 
voice of the down-trodden and the oppressed is 
drowned in the mad scramble for wealth and 
power." 

After a brief pause he said, " You have read the 
reports of the Harlowe-Wentworth trouble, I 
suppose." 

" Yes. Oh, Mr. Harlan, is it not awful ? " she 
said, with a gasp in her voice. 

"Bad!bad!"herepUed. 

The facts in the case were these : A young girl, 
pure and sweet, and in every way lovable, had, a 
little more than a year before, given her hand in 
marriage to a man so morally depraved that, even 
among men of his own stamp, he was looked upon 
as one lost to all shame. The poor girl had been 
urged into this marriage by her parents, who saw 
only the glitter of the millions of which the man 
was possessed. And now. the awful exposure had 
come. The poor young wife was a physical 
wreck, past all hope of recovery. The result of 
this unholy marriage was a baby boy — a poor 
diseased little creature, most horribly deformed. 
But when it had lingered in intense suffering for 
three weeks, a merciful power cut short the piti- 
ful life. 

Proceedings for divorce had been instituted by 
the friends of the young wife, and now the sick- 
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ening details of this awful tragedy had been sent 
broadcast over the land. The parties concerned 
in this sad ajBfair were well known to Miss Lester 
and Mr. Harlan. 

As Mr. Harlan looked at the beautiful woman 
before him, he wondered if she was aware that, 
less than two years ago, her own name had been 
connected with that of the man who was the chief 
actor in this horrible drama. During her absence 
in Europe there was a whisper in fashionable cir- 
cles that Miss Lester, before her return to the 
United States, would become the wife of the Hon. 
Charles Edward Harlowe. 

At that time Mr. Harlan was in China. He 
received the news in a letter from a friend. 
He knew that it was an infamous lie. The idea 
of that tainted creature, with his black, beady 
eyes, his loose, flabby lips, and his unsteady legs, 
daring to approach that glorious woman with an 
offer of marriage ! Faugh ! it was enough to turn 
one sick. 

Mr. Harlan was right. It was a lie. Between 
Margaret Lester and the Hon. Charles Edward 
Harlowe there was an impassable gulf. 

" Mr. Harlan," said Miss Lester, " several years 
ago, while you were visiting at Birkwood, I was 
present during a conversation between yourself 
and my uncle, and I distinctly remember a state- 
ment you made at the time. You said : ' There is 
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no such thing as retrogression for the human race. 
Doubtless there are times when progress is ar- 
rested ; when nations and communities lose sight 
of the guiding star ; but there are no backward 
steps.' My uncle agreed with you. Allow me to 
ask if you still maintain that position ? " 

" I do," he answered. 

"You have faith inJiumanity? You believe 
that man will eventually attain a state of perfec- 
tion?" 

" I have faith in humanity," he said, " because 
I know that the law of evolution will not fail in 
its purpose ; but as regards perfection, I do not 
believe that point will ever be reached by man. 
Perfection, as applied to man, means stagnation. 
I believe in eternal progression." 

" You remind me of Mrs. Le Bronne," she said. 
" Have you known her long ? " 

" I have known her all my life," he answered. 
"In her girlhood she was my mother's dearest 
friend." 

"Indeed?" 

" You like her ? " he asked. 

" Yes, very much," she replied. 

" She is a woman of strong convictions, and she 
does not hesitate to express herself freely on all 
subjects in which she is interested," he said. 

" She is a widow ? " 

" Yes ; she has been twice married." 
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" Has she children ? " 

" A son, twenty years of age, who is pursuing 
his studies in Germany." 

" She seems devoted to books." 
. "Yes; and she is known as a writer. Her 
writings are usually published over her initials ; 
but, occasionally, she uses a nam dejplumeP 

" I hope," he said, as he rose to go, " that you 
will grant me the pleasure of meeting you often." 

She said, smiling up into his face, " I am always 
glad to meet a valued friend." 

She watched him as he passed down the street 
with the proud, firm step of a man who respects 
himself, and who knows that he has no cause to 
blush before his fellow-men. 

Three hours later, clad in a wrapper of white 
brocaded velvet, she sat before an open grate, in 
which a fire burned briskly, for since sunset the 
air had become chilly. She was reading, but 
after a time she closed the book, and said aloud : 
" What is the use ? I have been over the same 
ground a thousand times, and I find the facts 
always the same. The evidence is conclusive. It 
is only the coward who fears to face an unpleasant 
truth. I must submit to the inevitable." 

Her face was thoughtful, almost stern. For a 
long time she sat gazing into the fire, seemingly 
unmindful of her surroundings. Then slowly 
there emerged from the shadows of the vanished 
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past, a spectre, with bloodshot eyes and bloated 
face. It was an evil face, upon which vice and 
passion, uncontrolled, had left their record indel- 
ibly. It was the face of her great-grandfather. 

Her uncle, years ago, had given her the history 
of this far-away ancestor. The story was this : 
Early in life he settled in the city of New York. 
He brought with him a fair young bride, the 
daughter of one of the best famihes in the state. 
But in less than three years he had broken her 
heart. * One child had been born to them, a boy, 
the image of his mother. The poor, broken- 
hearted mother clung passionately to this gentle, 
refined boy; while the husband and father 
plunged headlong, as it were, into every species 
of vice. Sometimes, for days together, he would 
lie in a state of beastly intoxication. Then there 
were times when he would receive, under his own 
roof, his vile companions — both male and female 
— and night was made hideous with the din of 
their horrible revel. At such times mother and 
child would steal away to the attic, and there sit 
clinging to each other through the long, terrible 
night. Sympathizing friends urged the poor 
woman to break away from the horrible life, but 
to every such appeal she invariably replied, " I 
married him for better or for worse." 

But the end came at last. One morning, fol- 
lowing a shameful debauch, he was found sitting 
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in his chair, dead. None mourned when his body 
was buried from mortal sight, for Conrad Lester 
was known, far and near, as a bad man. 

The story was an awful revelation to Margaret 
Lester. She had never dreamed that so rotten 
a branch had ever disgraced the family tree. 
When she had recovered somewhat from the 
shock of the disclosure, and had considered the 
matter in all its bearings, she inwardly vowed 
that she would never become the medium for the 
possible transmission of that terrible taint. No 
accusing voice should ever be raised against her 
with the awful words, " You knew, and yet you 
brought me into the world I " No, the curse of 
posterity should never rest upon her. The crown 
of motherhood could never be hers. She would 
never marry. 

Margaret Lester was one who did not allow 
herself to become despondent, or to drift into a 
state of morbid sensibility, when confronted by 
the unpleasant features that so frequently present 
themselves in life. To her life was real ; not a 
m^re playground where one could indulge in an 
aimless butterfly existence, but a condition de- 
manding the exercise of every human faculty in 
the direction of good, and for the unf oldment and 
elevation of individual character. 

At the age of fifteen she was left an orphan, 
but her uncle, to whose guardianship she had been 
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left, took her to his heart and home. He was her 
father's only brother, and a bachelor. He was a 
man of vast learning, of broad and liberal ideas, 
and in close step with the great thinkers of the 
day. Among his personal friends were men 
whose names are known and honored throughout 
the civilized world. 

Under his careful guardianship Margaret de- 
veloped into a noble woman, healthy in mind and 
body, and untrammelled by the petty, frivolous 
exactions of fashion. Wherever she moved she 
commanded universal respect. But the frivolous 
and gay, whose minds were only on pleasure 
bent, were never at ease in her presence, though 
her manner was at all times most courteous and 
unassuming. 

Among the poor in the neighborhood of her 
home, she was almost idolized, for her many acts 
of kindness had secured for her a warm place in 
their hearts. 

Among the children she was a great favorite. 
Often, on pleasant days, she could be seen driving 
her high-bred horses in the direction of the 
schoolhouse. It was her habit to wait under the 
shade of a magnificent elm, until the pupils were 
dismissed; and then such a scramble as took 
place would completely upset the gravity of the 
sternest passer-by. Laughing and shouting, the 
children would pile into the carriage, until there 
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was left not an inch of unoccupied space. Then 
Margaret would drive away, her brown eyes 
radiant with pleasure. 

Her sympathies were easily aroused by the 
sight of human suffering, or by wrong inflicted 
upon another. An instance exemplifying this 
trait of her character occurred when she was 
twenty-two years of age. 

A young girl employed in one of the large mil- 
linery establishments of New York had, under 
a promise of marriage, been betrayed and then 
deserted by the son of the proprietor. When the 
facts became known to the father of the young 
man, the girl was expelled from the establish- 
ment, and not only that, the father had, by 
threats, compelled her to leave the city. 

The poor girl was an orphan and without friends. 
She wandered into the country, and for days she 
went from house to house, vainly seeking employ- 
ment. At. last, overcome by exhaustion and 
anxiety, she could go no further. She told her 
story to a poor widow, who kindly offered her 
an asylum for a few days. 

The pitiful story reached the ears of Margaret 
Lester, and she at once interested herself in the 
case. She took the poor forsaken one into her 
own home— with the full approval of her uncle- 
where she remained until her death, which occurred 
four months later. She died of a broken heart. 
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Another instance occurred a few months after 
the death of Margaret's uncle. She was sitting 
near an open window one morning, when her 
attention was arrested by a conversation that was 
taking place on the lawn below. 

" I can tell you this : if Miss Lester knew what 
was going on, she would put a stop to it in a 
hurry — ^a sick boy in the house, too ! " 

Those were the words that reached her ears. 
She stepped quickly to the window. " Richard," 
she said, " of what were you speaking ? What is 
wrong ? " 

The man hesitated a moment, evidently embar- 
rassed ; then he said : " Jim Hoxie has just come 
from the lower farm, and he says they are having 
trouble down there. Mr. Ellingsworth is turning 
Mrs. Allen out because she cannot pay the rent. 
There is a sick child there, too." 

Her face flushed, and she said, " Eichard, tell 
John to bring the carriage around immediately." 

In ten minutes the clatter of her horses' hoofs 
could be heard as they sped over the hard mac- 
adamized road in the direction of the farm, which 
was a mile away. 

She caught a glimpse of what was going on, 
before she reached the house. She drew up at 
the gate, stepped quickly from the carriage, and 
entered the yard. Two men were employed in 
removing furniture from the house, and Mr. 
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EUingsworth — her agent — stood leaning against a 
tree, watching operations. 

She walked straight up to him, and said, in a 
calm, stem voice : " Mr. EUingsworth, what is the 
meaning of this ? " 

"Well, the rent is two months overdue," he 
said, removing his hat, " and yesterday I saw 
Abel Burton, and he engaged to take the farm, so 
Mrs. Allen is going out." 

" Were you not aware that there was a sick 
child in the house ? " she asked. 

"Well," he replied, hesitatingly, "the boy is 
not confined to his bed — I think he will bear 
moving." 

" Order these men to replace those things," she 
said. 

He looked at her doubtingly; then gave the 
order and stepped back, evidently abashed, but 
with a glint of anger in his eyes. 

She passed into the house. A pale-faced little 
boy, about ten years old, sat propped up in a chair, 
and by his side stood his mother, holding a bowl 
of broth, from which, now and then, the child 
took a sip. The mother looked up in evident 
surprise as Miss Lester entered. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Allen ; how is the little 
boy ? " Margaret asked. 

" He is not so well this morning, and I fear the 
moving will be bad for him," the mother answered. 
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"Do not distress yourself, Mrs. Alien," said 
Margaret, " you are to remain here." 

" Oh," exclaimed the poor woman in joyful 
surprise, " you are so good, 80 good ! " After a 
moment she added : " I am very sorry that I have 
not been able to pay the rent, but my husband 
died last June ; and then Jimmy was taken sick, 
and, besides, the crop was very poor. Indeed I 
have found it very hard to get along." 

Margaret took from her purse several bank 
notes. " Do me a favor by accepting this," she 
said ; " no doubt there are many things that 
Jimmy needs. I will send a man down to-morrow 
to see if there is anything that he can do for 
you." 

As she passed out of the yard she said to Mr. 
Ellingsworth : " Mrs. Allen will remain here ; and 
you are to make no further effort to collect rent 
for the farm." Then she stepped into her carriage 
and drove away. 

The first meeting between Magaret Lester and 
Eobert Harlan took place at Birkwood. He had 
come in response to an invitation from the owner 
— Godfrey Lester — ^between whom and himself 
there existed a close friendship. 

From the moment that he first looked into the 
clear, beautiful eyes of the young girl he had been 
deeply interested in her; she was so unlike the 
women he ordinarily met in society, so womanly, 
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SO unaffected in all her ways. His visit continued 
for three weeks, and during that time his interest 
in her never abated. He took pleasure in watch- 
ing her as she moved about the house or wandered 
through the beautiful grounds. At the end of 
three weeks he went away. 

The next sunmier he came again, but his stay 
was very brief, as he was on the point of leaving 
the United States for an extended tour in Europe. 

When next they met, it was in Italy. Her 
uncle had then been dead a year. During several 
weeks they were frequently in each other's society ; 
and day after day Robert Harlan saw more and 
more in this rare woman to admire and respect. 

He began to experience a feeling entirely new 
to him. He was restless when he was away from 
her. One glance of her calm, sweet eyes was 
enough to cause his heart to throb wildly ; and 
then it suddenly dawned on him that he was in 
love — he, Eobert Harlan, who had never expected 
to call any woman " wife." Yes, it was a fact. 

He calmly considered the whole situation ; and 
then he said to himself, " I will win her if I can." 

The effort ended in bitter disappointment. 
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CHAPTEK IV, 

As the days sped by, Margaret Lester and 
Eobert Harlan met frequently. Occasionally 
they took a short drive into the adjacent country, 
but they more frequently enjoyed a stroll along 
the quiet streets near the limits of the city ; and 
they were frequent visitors at the pleasant home 
of Mrs. Le Bronne. 

One pleasant afternoon the two were walking 
slowly along one of these retired streets. The 
houses stood far apart, some of them almost hidden 
by the dense dark-green foliage of orange trees. 
The air was soft and balmy, reminding one of a 
June day m the north. The notes of the mock- 
ing-bird could now and then be heard among the 
branches of the live oaks that shaded the way. 
The scene was calm and peaceful. 

Margaret's eye caught sight of a flower grow- 
ing by the path, and she stooped to pluck it, but 
instantly drew back with a look of affright on her 
face. 

" What is it ? " Mr. Harlan asked, stepping 
quickly to her side. 

She shudderingly pointed to a snake that lay 
half concealed in the grass. 
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He took a step forward, and looked down at 
the object ; touched it with the toe of his boot, 
and turning to her, said, "Why, the thing is 
dead." 

She looked at him doubtingly; then came 
cautiously forward with her skirts drawn close 
about her ankles. 

" Poor beast, how he has been slandered ! Do 
you believe the story of the snake ? " he asked. 

There was a funny little quiver about her mouth 
as she looked up into his face and said, " Do 
you?" 

He drew her hand within his arm, and as they 
resumed their walk, she said, " Oh, I have such a 
horror of snakes ! " 

" And mice," he said. 

" Now, you are laughing at me," she said. 

" I? no, indeed," said he, but she saw the 
twinkle in his eye. 

At that moment the loud cracking of a whip 
was heard in the distance, and presently a yoke 
of oxen, drawing a dilapidated wagon, came in 
sight. The contents of the wagon were hidden 
from view by a ragged bed-quilt. The driver 
was singing at the top of his voice, and the fol- 
lowing words floated out upon the still air : 

" Oh, SaUy Ann, don't forget me, dear, 
When I mount my sorrel horse, 
And ride away from here. 
Tra la, tra la, la, la." 
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As the strange contrivance neared the two 
pedestrians, the driver turned his head, and, with 
his capacious mouth stretched to its utmost limit, 
gave them one careless glance. His ragged straw- 
hat flapped about his face, and a great rent in his 
faded blue shirt stretched from his shoulder to his 
waistband, exposing his naked brown skin. 

" There goes a happy man," said Mr. Harlan. 
"You ought to see the Florida 'Crackers' in 
their own homes. Their wants are few. So they 
have plenty of hog and hominy, and a roof to 
shelter them from the rain, they are content." 

"And you hav^ seen these people in their 
homes ? " she asked. 

" Yes," he answered. " On my arrival in the 
state, early in October, I visited the phosphate 
mines. The trip was made on horseback. On 
my way back to this city I lost my way. It was 
a very dark night, and a storm was approaching. 
I came upon a rude cabin at the edge of a small 
clearing, and I dismounted from my horse and 
asked for shelter for the night. 

" My request was readily granted ; and while 
.the man took my horse around to a shed close by, 
I entered the house. There was only one room. 
A huge pile of unhusked corn occupied one comer, 
and five or six dogs were stretched upon the 
floor. 

"There was not a chair in the house; rude 
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benches were used as substitutes. Two beds were 
in the room. The family numbered six members 
— not including the dogs. There were the man 
and his wife, a little boy, a baby, and two grown 
daughters. 

" When the hour for retiring came, I went out 
with the man to see that my horse was properly 
cared for, and when we returned to the house 
every soul had disappeared ; but I caught their 
eyes peering at me from beneath the bedclothes. 
The man spread a couple of blankets on the floor, 
and said to me, ' There, stranger, spread yourself 
out.' " 

" And you did ? " 

"I did." 

She looked into his face. There was laughter 
in her eyes and on her lips. 

" That man," he continued, " was the owner of 
five hundred head of cattle, and yet was content 
to live like a barbarian." 

" And do you believe that such people are really 
and truly happy ? " she asked. 

" I do," he said. " Life, beyond their contracted 
sphere, is to them a sealed book. They know 
nothing of the rush, the strife, and the turmoil 
that at times make of the great throbbing world 
almost a seething hell. Yes, they are happy. 
They are content to live as their fathers before 
them lived, earning their bread by the sweat of 
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the brow. A small patch of turnips, a few acres 
of corn, a half-dozen hogs that fatten themselves 
in the woods about, furnish their sole means of 
support, and they ask for nothing more." 

On their way back they stopped at Mrs. Le 
Bronne's. As she came forward to welcome them, 
she said : 

" Do you know, I was just wishing that you 
would come? I have seen neither of you for 
three long days." 

"We have been enjoying such a delightful 
walk ! " said Miss Lester, as she removed her hat. 

" And you could not have chosen a more lovely 
day for a walk. It reminds me of apple-blossoms 
and green meadows, flecked with dandelions," 
said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" Ah ! that is a Northern picture," said Miss 
Lester. 

" And one that cannot be excelled in beauty," 
said Mr. Harlan. 

" Eobert has told you that I am a native of the 
North, has he not ? " Mrs. Le Bronne asked. 

" Yes," Miss Lester replied. 

Mrs. Le Bronne ordered tea, and as the three 
lingered over their cups, Mr. Harlan said : 

" Much has been written and sung of the beauty 
of the ' Sunny South,' but nowhere in the South 
have I met with scenery that will compare in 
beauty and grandeur with that of many portions 
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of the North, particularly that of the New Eng. 
land States." 

" You have visited New England, have you 
not ? " said Mrs. Le Bronne, addressing Miss 
Lester. 

" Yes, I have spent several seasons among the 
Berkshire Hills," said Miss Lester. 

" The most beautiful portion of Massachusetts," 
said Mr. Harlan. 

A few moments later a light, quick step was 
heard in the hall, and a fairy-Uke creature pre- 
sented herself in the doorway, and a piping little 
voice said : 

" May I come in, Mrs. Le Bronne ? " 

" Yes, come in, Edith, and sit down," said Mrs. 
Le Bronne. 

The child came in, and seated herself demurely 
in a chair. She was about seven years old. Her 
hair hung in long golden curls, and her eyes were 
as blue as the bluest sky. 

"Well, little one, what is the news from Fairy 
Land ? " said Mr. Harlan, who had met the child 
before. 

She did not answer. She was engaged in a 
critical examination of Miss Lester, whom she 
had never seen before. Presently she left her 
seat, and drew close to Mr. Harlan's side. 

" Who is that lady ? " she asked, in a whisper. 

"That lady has come from the land where 
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Santa Claus lives. You have heard of Santa 
Clans, have yon not ? " he said. 

" I've seen him," said she. 

" Ah ! yon are a fortnnate little girl," said Mr. 
Harlan. 

The child left him, and shyly approached Miss 
Lester. 

" Yon are pretty," she said. " Does Mr. Harlan 
love yon ? I heard Mr. Blake tell my mamma 
that he loved her, and he kissed her — kissed her 
right on the month." 

" Edith 1 Edith ! " exclaimed Mrs. Le Bronne, in 
a tone of apprehension. 

The child tnrned and looked in astonishment 
at Mrs. Le Bronne ; her face expressing, as 
plainly as words conld have done, " Why, what 
is wrong?" 

Miss Lester's cheeks flushed in evident embar- 
rassment. 

"Oh, you precocious little daughter of Eve! 
Come here, and I Avill tell you a story," said Mr. 
Harlan, in an effort to divert her attention from 
Miss Lester. 

The little one approached, and placing her 
elbows upon his knee, and resting her chin upon 
her little hands, gazed up expectantly into his 
face. 

At that moment a shrill voice was heard calling 
from the street, "You Edith! you Edith! Oh, 
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you'll catch it when your mother gets hold of 
you ! " 

The child lifted her head and listened, then she 
tiptoed to the window and peered cautiously out. 
As she stepped back, she caught sight of Marco, 
the cat, who was peacefully sleeping on a rug. 
She seized him by his legs, and commenced to 
whirl round and round, in a mad dance ; and at 
every step the poor beast jerked out a protesting 
" Yow, yow." Suddenly she released him, and 
with one grand flourish of her dainty petticoats 
swept out of the room. 

Mr. Harlan lay back in his chair and laughed, 
and even Miss Lester could not repress a smile, 
the whole performance was so comical. 

"Oh, that child! that chUd!" said Mrs. Le 
Bronne, as Edith vanished through the door- 
way. 

The little girl was the daughter of a widow — ^a 
music-teacher — who lived near by. 

As the two walked slowly away from Mrs. Le 
Bronne's, Miss Lester said : 

" I think Mrs. Le Bronne's face, when in repose, 
the saddest face I ever saw." 

" There are memories that never die," said Mr. 
Harlan. " Mrs. Le Bronne experienced a great 
sorrow in her early life." 

" Tell me about it," Miss Lester said. 

" She married at the age of twenty-one. Her 
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husband was a man possessed of a fine fortune, 
and soon after their marriage he purchased a 
handsome estate in the town in which I was born, 
and very near my home ; and the young couple 
came there to settle down. 

"The husband's name was Edward Stanley. 
He was a man of commanding presence and of 
fascinating manners, and generous to a fault. 
His habits were somewhat extravagant, and he 
was very fond of society. He had one very grave 
fault — ^he was addicted to the wine-cup, but Mrs. 
Stanley was not aware of this, until months after 
her marriage. 

"He was passionately fond of fine horses. 
When they had been married nearly two years, 
he became the purchaser of a splendid animal. I 
think it was the handsomest horse I ever saw — 
coal-black, and with a skin as glossy as satin. At 
that time I was a boy eight years old. How well 
I remember that horse ! 

" One day, when he was somewhat under the 
influence of liquor, Mr. Stanley started out for a 
drive. The horse was known to be a vicious 
beast, and this morning he seemed unusually 
restive, and Mrs. Stanley entreated her husband 
to take another ; but he laughed at her fears, and 
drove smilingly away. As he passed out of sight, 
he turned and waved his hand to her. In half an 
hour he was brought back dead. He had been 
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thrown from the carriage, and death was instan- 
taneous. 

" From that time Mrs. Stanley was seldom seen 
in society ; but the friendship that had for years 
existed between my mother and herself remained 
unimpaired. The two saw each other nearly 
every day. 

" After a time Mrs. Le Bronne left our town 
for a long absence. She made an extended tour 
of the States, and when next we saw her she was 
married. She became acquainted mth Mr. Le 
JBronne while she was stopping in Eichmond, 
Virgina. He was a man of great intellectual 
ability, but his nature was stern and cold. I have 
always believed that the marriage was an un- 
happy one." 

" And the son — ^he was born of the second 
marriage ? " inquired Miss Lester. 

" Yes." 

" And is he like his mother ? " 

" Very like," Mr. Harlan replied. 
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CHAPTER V. 

"Yes, it has been truthfully asserted that 
ignorance is the mother of crime ; and I will add, 
that it is also responsible for all the suffering that 
exists in the world to-day." 

It was Mrs. Le Bronne who was speaking. She 
was addressing Miss Lester, who had come to 
spend the day. She continued : " Man is a selfish 
being, and he has not yet learned his duty to his 
fellow-n\en. His one great aim in life is the 
gratification of his physical desires. He seeks 
the acquisition of wealth and power, and in striv- 
ing to secure these he does not hesitate to employ 
cunning and deceit. 

" In the far-away ages of the past, man enforced 
his demands by the use of the club ; but the man 
of to-day scorns the use of that primitive weapon. 
He has invented wonderful machines, that mow 
down his fellow-men, as the rushing tornado 
devastates a tropical forest; and the world ex- 
claims : ' What genius ! ' 

" Yes," she continued, her voice almost solemn 
in its intense earnestness, " the direful effects of 
ignorance are everywhere manifest. Men and 
women assume the marriage relation with no true 
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conception of its responsibilities ; nor do they 
pause to consider whether they have the right to 
bring into the world a human soul." 

Miss Lester said : " I have long believed that 
the question of marriage and parentage should 
take precedence of all other human considerar 
tions." 

" Ah ! but how few give this subject even a 
passing thought," said Mrs. Le Bronne. " Men 
and women festering with disease, and criminals 
of every shade are allowed to propagate their 
kind ; and in the majority of these cases the 
children come unwelcomed into the world ; they 
are simply the natural result of the gratification 
of lust." 

Miss Lester shuddered. " Oh, is it not horrible, 
horrible ! '* she exclaimed. 

"And these children — ^the outcome of this 
slimy mass of human rottenness — ^grow up, develop- 
ing the awful seeds of vice and crime, and, in 
their turn, beget their kind," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" But there is a remedy, is there not ? " said 
Miss Lester. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Le Bronne, " there is a remedy 
— or rather, a preventive. It is this : only the 
physically, morally, and mentally sound should 
become parents." 

" That is an indisputable truth," said Miss Les- 
ter. After a short pause she said : " Do you not 
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think, Mrs. Le Bronne, that many of our prom- 
inent writers have overestimated the influence of 
environment as regards its effect on hereditary 
tendencies ? " 

" On the contrary," said Mrs. Le Bronne, " I think 
they have underestimated its power. Nature's 
laws are undeviating and inflexible. Whatever 
occurs occurs according to natural law. There 
are no accidents, no freaks in nature. Hereditary 
taints are sure to continue, and to perpetuate 
themselves while all the conditions remain the 
same. But when the lower gives way to the 
higher, when the gross is succeeded by purer and 
more refined conditions, then commences the 
process of elimination. As the surrounding in- 
fluences become more elevated, more refined, the 
taint gradually but surely works its way out of 
the blood." 

Miss Lester appeared very thoughtful. At 
length she said, " I think, Mrs. Le Bronne, that I 
will go out and rest in the hammock awhile; 
and, dear Mrs. Le Bronne, I wish you would caU me 
Margaret, will you not ? " 

" Certainly, dear, if you wish it," said Mrs. 
Le Bronne. 

So from that time, it was " Margaret," in- 
stead of " Miss Lester." 

The hammock was suspended in the shelter of 
the porch. As Margaret went out, she took with 
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her a book ; but as she reclined at her ease the 
book seemed to have been forgotten. 

She lay with her hands clasped upon her fore- 
head, and with a far-away look in her eyes. 

" As the surrounding influences become more 
elevated, more refined, the taint gradually but 
surely works its way out of the blood." Those 
were the words that kept ringing in her ears. 
She saw them dancing in the jessamine vine that 
shaded the porch ; they quivered in the air ; 
wherever she turned her eyes, she saw those 
words, and they seemed to emit a strange golden 
light. 

When she reentered the house, she found Mrs. 
Le Bronne engaged in arranging some flowers in 
a vase. As Margaret approached, Mrs. Le Bronne 
selected a cluster of heliotrope and presenting it 
to her, said : 

" This is Mr. Harlan's favorite flower." 

Margaret took it, and as she held it in her fin- 
gers, she seemed to regard it almost tenderly ; 
then she fastened it on the bosom of her gown. 

" I knew him when he was a little boy," con- 
tinued Mrs. Le Bronne, " and I think I never saw 
a child so passionately fond of flowers. His 
mother sometimes allowed him to come and spend 
an entire day with me, and at such times he found 
his greatest pleasure in wandering among the 
flowers." 
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"He was the only child, was he not?" asked 
Margaret. 

" Yes," Mrs. Le Bronne replied. " I often think 
of him as he appeared in those days. He was a 
robust, healthy little fellow, with rosy cheeks, 
curling dark hair, and handsome brown eyes. 
The little boy has grown to manhood, but he has 
the same soft brown eyes — the eyes of his dear 
dead mother." 

" His eyes are very beautiful," said Margaret. 

" Yes, and they express the character of the 
man," said Mrs. Le Bronne. " A kinder, truer 
man than Kobert Harlan never lived. The sight 
of human suffering never fails to arouse his deep- 
est sympathy. Let me tell you of a case in point, 
that occurred in this very city : — 

" A young man, a member of a prominent and 
respected family, had, under the influence of evil 
associations and the curse of drink, descended 
step by step until he had become a social outcast. 
The door of his own father's house was closed 
against him. One day, not more than two weeks 
after his arrival here, Mr, Harlan heard this case 
discussed in the reading-room of his hotel, and he 
at once determined to interest himself in the 
matter. 

" He sought the young man out, and found him, 
indeed, a physical and moral wreck. Kealizing 
that little or nothing could be accomplished for 
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him here, as he would be contmually exposed to 
the influence of his debased associates, Mr. Har- 
lan secured for him an excellent situation in the 
city of Savannah. He succeeded in setting the 
poor fellow once more on his feet ; but I fear it 
is a hopeless case, as he had occupied the place 
but a short time before he was again in trouble. 

" Instead of turning away in disgust, as most men 
would have done, Mr. Harlan started inmiediately 
for Savannah, and, after much trouble, made a 
satisfactory arrangement for the young man's 
future employment. Oh! Margaret, when one 
has reached the lowest round in the social ladder, 
it is very difficult to regain the lost position." 

" That is very true ; and it is a pitiful fact that 
few are willing to offer a sympathizing word to 
the fallen," said Margaret. 

After luncheon the two women occupied them- 
selves for a brief time in examining the late papers 
and magazines. 

" Is it not surprising," said Margaret, looking 
up from a paper she was reading, " that so many 
of our American women allow themselves to be- 
come dazzled and infatuated by an empty title ? 
Now, here I find the announcement of the 
engagement of a well-known American woman 
and a titled foreigner, who is noted on account of 
his dissipated habits and his mental incapacity." 
" It is one of the strangest things imaginable," 
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answered Mrs. Le Bronne, "and so contrary to 
our professed republican principles; and it is a 
fact that the majority of these marriages have 
been followed by disappointment and unhappiness. 
One would suppose that our women had already 
received sufficient warning to deter them from 
taking this step into the unknown. But it is true 
that the most important lessons of life are learned 
only through experience, and that experience is 
often very bitter." 

After a thoughtful pause, Margaret said : 

"You believe, do you not, Mrs. Le Bronne, 
that love should form the basis of marriage ? " 

" I do most emphatically. Marriage without 
love is simply legalized prostitution. Every day 
there are women bartering themselves for wealth 
or for social position. These women, from a t7*ue 
moral point of view, are no purer than the pros- 
titutes who walk our streets. A few formal words 
uttered by a priest cannot sanctify an act that, 
unless based upon love, is in its very essence insult- 
ing and dishonoring to true womanhood. Do you 
agree with me, in this view of the subject ? " said 
Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" I do, indeed I do," said Margaret. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

It was a cool, bright morning in the middle of 
March. Mrs. Le Bronne had just seated herself 
at her writing-table, when her attention was ar- 
rested by the sound of carriage wheels driving 
very rapidly through the street. As she glanced 
out of the window she saw that the carriage had 
stopped at the gate. A moment later, Margaret 
Lester and Mr. Harlan had alighted and were 
hurrying up the walk. 

She hastened to meet them, and she saw at once 
that something unusual had happened. 

" What is it ? " she asked, glancing from one 
to the other. 

" Do not be alarmed, Mrs. Le Bronne," said Mr. 
Harlan. " A man has been lynched, and there is 
trouble brewing in the lower part of the city." 
He spoke very calmly, but she detected an ex- 
pression of anxiety in his eyes. " I have not time 
to explain; but this will tell you all," and he 
handed her a morning paper. " I am compelled to 
return to my hotel — I shall be absent only a few 
moments. You have firearms in the house ? " 

" Yes. Are you armed, Kobert ? " said Mrs. 
Le Bronne. 
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He touched his hip pocket, significantly. 

" When I am gone, lock the outer doors," he 
said. 

As he turned away, Margaret laid her hand 
upon his arm and said : 

" You will be careful, will you not, Mr. Har- 
lan?" 

" I will be careful," he answered, and hurrying 
from the house, he reentered the carriage. The 
driver lashed his horses, and in a moment the 
carriage was out of sight. 

" Oh ! this is dreadful. Tell me what you have 
learned of it, Margaret," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

"About an hour ago," said Margaret, "I 
noticed signs of great excitement in the streets. 
Men were hurrying by, gesticulating wildly and 
talking loudly, and many of them were carrying 
firearms. A few moments later Mr. Harlan came. 
He told me that a negro had been lynched in the 
city last night, and that the negroes were rising 
and threatening to bum the city." 

At that moment Mrs. Le Bronne thought of 
the paper that Mr. Harlan had given her. She 
brought it from the hall, where, in the confusion of 
the moment, she had left it. She read aloud the 
sickening story. 

A young girl, seventeen years old, the daughter 
of a respectable farmer living about four miles 
from the city, had, two days before, been brutally 
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assaulted by a negro. When found she was in a 
dying condition, but was able to tell the fearful 
story. She knew the negro, as he had formerly 
been in the employ of her father. The girl lived 
only two or three hours after telling the horrible 
tale. 

The negro was captured in a dense swamp, and 
the officers of the law at once started with him 

for L , but when within sight of the jail he was 

seized by a mob of infuriated men and hanged to 
a tree in the very centre of the city. 

The two women began to look anxiously at the 
clock, and at last, when half an hour had passed, 
the sound of carriage wheels informed them that 
Mr. Harlan had returned, and Mrs. Le Bronne 
hastened to open the door. 

" What news, Kobert ? " she asked, as she led 
the way into the parlor. 

He sank into a chair and wiped the perspira- 
tion from his face. 

" The excitement is increasing," he said ; " the 
negroes are coming in from every direction, and I 
fear that blood will be shed. While I was absent 
the negroes made an attempt to secure the body 
of the perpetrator of the crime, which had been 
left hanging, but they were driven back by the 
enraged citizens of the to^vn." 

" When did you first receive information of the 
lynching ? " inquired Mrs. Le Bronne. 
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" I think it was about eight o'clock this morn- 
ing ; and when I found that serious trouble was 
apprehended, I at once thought of Miss Lester. 
Belmore Place is very near the centre of disturb- 
ance. It was no place for her," said Mr. Harlan. 

"I am so glad that you are both here," said 
Mrs. Le Bronne. "If you had remained away, 
and the news of this trouble had reached me, I 
should have been beside myself with anxiety." 

In the vicinity of Mrs. Le Bronne's residence 
everything was very quiet, but it was noticeable 
that the face of nearly every man who appeared 
on the street wore a look of anxiety or of grief 
or determination, and a few carried arms openly. 

Soon a couple of negroes, conversing in low 
tones, passed the house ; they appeared to be un- 
armed. A little later, five or six others made 
their appearance, two of them carrying clubs. 
They passed along silently, all moving in the 
direction of the lower part of the city. Now and 
then an occasional shot could be heard in the 
distance. A noisy group, in which were several 
women, now came in sight. They were all armed, 
the men with guns and pistols, the women with 
hatchets. They brandished their weapons defi- 
antly; and when they were just opposite the 
house, one raised his pistol and fired into the air. 

At that moment a citizen was passing quietly 
along on the opposite side of the street. The 
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negroes called to him in insulting language, inter- 
spersed with oaths. The man did not answer, 
but stepped quickly into the haUway of an adjoin- 
ing house and waited until they had passed. 

At this stage of affairs Mrs. Le Bronne silently 
left the room, but returned almost immediately, 
bearing in each hand a loaded revolver. She 
placed them upon the table, remarking as she did 
so, " It is well to be prepared." 

" I think," said Mr. Harlan, " we have no 
reason to apprehend that the negroes will attempt 
to create a disturbance in this part of the city." 

The words had scarcely left his lips when terrific 
yells and the rapid discharge of firearms warned 
them that a real danger was at hand. A mob of 
twenty or thirty men had reached a point nearly 
in front of the house. Mr. Harlan sprang forward 
to close the window. They caught sight of him. 

"Git, you damned white cuss!" shouted a 
burly negro ; and at the same instant a brick came 
flying through the window. 

Mr. Harlan reeled, caught blindly at a chair, 
and missed it. Miss Lester, who had sprung to 
his side, thrcAV her arms about him, but she could 
only lessen the force of the fall, and he sank to 
the floor. She knelt beside him and lifted his 
head into her lap. 

" Oh ! Robert, Robert ! " she moaned. 

For a moment everything Avas in confusion. 
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The servants had rushed in, and stood looking on 
with scared faces. 

' "Bring water, brandy, and towels — make 
haste," ordered Mrs. Le Bronne. 

Mr. Harlan lay with his eyes closed; every 
vestige of color had left his face. 

" He is not dead — surely, he is not dead, Mrs. 
Le Bronne," said Margaret, looking up into Mrs. 
Le Bronne's face with eyes that were filled with 
pain and anxiety. 

" No, dear, he is not dead. Bathe his face and 
head freely," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

She herself sat chafing his hands and watching 
with a white, anxious face for signs of returning 
animation. 

Presently he opened his eyes with a dazed 
look, and after a moment he murmured feebly, 
" Water." 

Mrs. Le Bronne took the glass from the hand of 
a servant, and while Margaret raised his head 
against her breast, she placed the water to his 
lips. He sipped it slowly, then closed his eyes 
again. Mrs. Le Bronne continued to chafe and 
bathe his hands, while Margaret's cool white 
fingers moved unceasingly over his face and 
forehead. 

Very soon he opened his eyes again, and made 
an-eflfort to rise. 

" Do not try to rise yet, Eobert," said Mrs 
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Le Bronne ; " drink a little of this and you will 
soon feel better," and she lifted a glass contain- 
ing brandy and water to his lips. 

He drank, and then, after a few moments, said, 
looking up into Margaret's face with a feeble 
smile: i 

" That was a close call, was it not ? " 

She did not answer, but he saw that her eyes 
were filled with tears ; and he took the hand that 
was still moving over his forehead, and pressed it 
for a moment to his lips. 

In a short time he was able to rise to his feet. 
He walked to a large easy-chair and sat down. 

" How are you feeling now, Robert ? " inquired 
Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" Oh ! I am all right now," he answered, try- 
ing to speak cheerfully. He placed his hand to 
his forehead. " It is only a bruise." 

" Only a bruise, Robert," she replied ; " but it 
is wonderful that the blow did not kill you. There 
is considerable swelling, but frequent application 
of cold water will reduce it." 

His eyes wandered to Margaret, who had 
seated herself some distance away, and he noticed 
that her face was very pale. She soon arose and 
left the room. 

Half an hour later she had not returned. Mrs. 
Le Bronne wondered at her prolonged absence. 
She said to herself, " Can it be that she is ill ? " 
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She passed out into the hall, and as she did so, she 
noticed the door of an adjoining room standing 
ajar. She stepped into the room. Margaret was 
there. She sat with her face bowed upon her 
folded arms, that lay upon the table before her. 

" Margaret," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

Margaret raised her head, and Mrs. Le Bronne 
saw that her eyelids were wet. The elder woman 
placed her hand upon the beautiful head, and for 
a few moments she stood gently stroking the dark 
wavy hair. Then she said : 

"Come, Margaret, I wish to show you your 
room. You are to remain with me until perfect 
quiet has been restored in the city." 

Margaret arose and followed her. 

" How kind and thoughtful you are, dear Mrs. 
Le Bronne ! " she said. 

Mrs. Le Bronne led her into a large airy bed- 
room. 

" Now, dear," she remarked, " I think it would 
be well for you to lie down a while. This has 
been a dreadful morning for us all." 

" It has been a morning that I shall never 
forget," said Margaret. 

" I hope Miss Lester is not ill," said Mr. Harlan, 
as Mrs. Le Bronne reentered the parlor. 

" She is not ill, but I have advised her to lie 
down for a little time," said Mrs. Le Bronne. She 
bent over him and very gently pushed the hair 
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back from his forehead. " The swelling is decreas- 
ing slightly. I have brought a preparation that 
will relieve the soreness and aid in preventing dis- 
coloration," she said. 

She uncorked a small bottle and saturated a 
sponge with its contents. At the first touch of 
the sponge against his forehead he winced. 

" Oh, Robert, did I hurt you? " she said. 

"No, no," he answered, with a little laugh. 
" Why, you will suspect that I have not the nerve 
of a schoolboy." 

For several moments she continued to bathe 
his forehead, and when at last she ceased, she 
said: 

" You are to remain with me to-night. I shall 
allow neither of you to leave me until this trouble 
is over." 

" You have told Miss Lester ? " 

" Yes," she answered. 

The street was now very quiet, and but few of 
the citizens were abroad. 

" Oh, Robert," said Mrs. Le Bronne, " when I 
think of that poor girl lying outraged and mur- 
dered, my very soul shrinks within me. Poor 
girl I poor girl I " 

"It is too horrible to contemplate," said he. 
" When such crimes occur, it is no wonder that all 
that is savage in man's nature asserts itself. 
Lynching has failed to check this most horrible 
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of crimes ; and it is useless to deny that the law 
has proven itself utterly inadequate in the purpose 
of its application ; and now what remains to be 
done?" 

" There is a penalty as yet untried," she an- 
swered. 

"What is it? "he asked. 

She looked straight into his eyes, and in a clear, 
incisive tone said : 

"Being physically incapacitated from further 
depredation of a similar nature." 

He started. 

" Is the idea new to you ? " she asked. 

" No," he replied, " but I was not aware that 
you entertained that view. I have for years be- 
lieved that what you suggest, if made a legalized 
penalty, would prove an effective check to this 
crime. Evolution," he continued, after a pause, 
" is silently, but surely, performing its work. The 
day is coming when man shall stand erect, purged 
of all his beastly instincts ; but that day is far in 
the future. Enthusiastic reformers are hoping for 
the speedy redemption of the vicious and degraded 
of the human race, but long years of patient 
struggle and weary waiting must precede the 
coming of the light." 

" None will deny that education is exerting a 
powerful influence for good," said Mrs. Le Bronne, 
" but the development of man's intellectual powers 
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alone will not bring about the desired result. It 
is to the moral training of the individual that 
human effort must first be directed." 

" That is very true," said he. " The man who 
is possessed of intellectual ability, while his moral 
nature is left uncurbed, is a menace to society. 
Many of our worst criminals are men of marked 
intellectual capacity." 

A few moments later he said, " I received news 
of Jim Bromfield yesterday. He is dead." 

"Dead!" 

" Yes, he dropped dead at his desk." 

" Poor fellow ! and that is the end of a mis- 
directed life." 

"Yes, the end." 

At the end of an hour Margaret entered the 
room. Mrs. Le Bronne motioned her to a seat 
beside her on the lounge. 

" Is he not looking better ? " she asked, referring 
to Mr. Harlan. 

" Very much better," she answered, looking into 
his face with a bright smile: 

" And it could not Avell be otherwise," said 
he, laughing, " for Mrs. Le Bronne has exerted 
herself wonderfully in order to preserve my 
beauty." 

^ And that reminds me," said Mrs. Le Bronne, 
" that it is time to make another application of 
the liniment." 
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As she prepared to apply the lotion, Margaret 
stepped to her side, and said : 

" Allow me to relieve you, Mrs. Le Bronne." 

" Very well, if you will ; " and Mrs. Le Bronne 
handed her the bottle. 

As Margaret bent over him, she asked : 

" Is your head free from pain now ? " 

" Not entirely," he answered. 

Her touch was like the touch of softest down. 
Once, as her fingers wandered almost caressingly 
over his forehead, their eyes met. Her heart gave 
one great throb, and the rich blood mounted to 
her cheeks and forehead. She knew that his soul 
had spoken to her through his eyes. 

After luncheon they sat for a little time on the 
veranda, enjoying the cool, sweet air, and the 
delicious odor of orange-blossoms, that came float- 
ing in upon the breeze. But their attention was 
suddenly attracted by the rumble of a cart that 
was approaching, followed by several negroes. 

They at once reentered the house, for the ex- 
perience of the morning had taught them the 
necessity of caution. As the crowd passed by, a 
pair of human legs were seen dangling from the 
hinder part of the cart. The negroes passed on 
silently and with sullen faces. Some of them were 
recognized as men who had formed a part of the 
mob in the morning. 

" Ah I " said Mr. Harlan, as he caught sight of 
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the contents of the cart, " some poor wretch has 
fought his last fight." 

A few moments later, a white man, in the garb 
of a workman, made his appearance. Mr. Harlan 
stepped to the porch and hailed him. 

" Any news from the lower part of the city ? " 

" Yes, sir. Three men have been killed, one 
white man and two negroes. The police, with the 
help of the local militia, have driven the negroes 
to the western outskirts of the city. They think 
they can manage them now ; " and the man passed 
on. 

The afternoon wore away ; then came a brief 
moment of twilight, for in that semi-tropic clime 
there is but a step between twilight and darkness, 
and then the night settled down, solemn and quiet. 

In that most beautiful portion of the city, em- 
bowered amid the dense foliage of evergreen trees, 
and pervaded by the odor of innumerable flowers, 
the coming of night was as though nature had 
folded her hands and fallen asleep. 

The inmates of the Queen Anne cottage retired 
early. 

As Mrs. Le Bronne tarried for a moment in 
Margaret's room, she said : 

" I do not apprehend any disturbance to-night, 
but, should you feel at all lonely or nervous, re- 
member that my room communicates with this. 
Mr. Harlan occupies a room on the opposite side 
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of the hall. Try and sleep ; and now good-night, 
dear." 

" Good-night." 

Sleep! That was impossible. Margaret sank 
into a chair. 

" I love him, I love him, and — he knows it." 
This was the one thought that burned itself into 
her soul and brain. 

" What can I do ? Oh I it is all so dark, so dark ! 
If I could only see the light — if I could only un- 
derstand ! " 

She arose and walked once or twice across the 
room. " So dark ! so dark ! I cannot find the 
way." 

Then Mrs. Le Bronne's words returned to her : 
" As the surrounding influences become more ele- 
vated, more refined, the taint gradually but surely 
works its way out of the blood." 

Yes, there was one ray of light piercing the 
gloom. She stretched her arms upward, involun- 
tarily, to grasp it, as she would have sought to 
reach a tangible object, and then dropped them 
slowly. 

After a time she threw herself upon the bed, 
but she could not sleep. Whenever she closed 
her eyes she saw that face, so still, so white, lying 
in her lap, as she had seen it that morning. 

How near he had been to death ! She shuddered, 
and pressed her hands over her eyelids. How still 
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everything was ! It must be ten o'clock, and yet 
she had not slept. The solitude was becoming 
oppressive. 

She arose and tapped softly on the door that 
communicated with Mrs. Le Bronne's room. 

A voice said, " Come in, Margaret." 

What a vision of loveliness she was, as she ad- 
vanced into the room, clad in a snowy robe of 
finest texture, and with rich filmy lace lying softly 
about her white throat ! 

" I am glad you have come, Margaret ; now 
draw a chair close to the bedside and sit down," 
said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" I fear I have disturbed you, Mrs. Le Bronne," 
said Margaret. 

" No, no, dear. Have you not slept? " 

" No ; I have been very restless. Whenever I 
closed my eyes, my mind recalled the dreadful oc- 
currence of the morning. Oh ! Mrs. Le Bronne, 
if he had been killed — if he had been killed ! " 
and she dropped her face upon the coverlet and 
shuddered. 

" Oh ! Margaret, I cannot bear to think of it. 
Kobert is almost as dear to me as my own son ; I 
have known and loved him all his life. And," 
said Mrs. Le Bronne, placing her hand gently upon 
the bowed head, and dropping her voice almost to 
a whisper, " ycyti love him, do you not, dear ? " 

Margaret was silent. 
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At length, as she raised her head, she said : " You 
believe that love should be guided by the intellect 
— by reason — do you not ? " 

" I do, for it is true that love is blind," an- 
swered Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" Now, Mrs. Le Bronne," said Margaret, " I 
wish you would enlighten me on a point in regard 
to which I am in doubt. It relates to hereditary 
tendencies. Suppose, for instance, that a woman, 
physically, morally, and mentally sound — I quote 
your words — yet whose great-grandfather was 
noted for his vices, should become the wife of a 
man possessed of every noble quality ; as the fact 
of approaching motherhood confronts her, is it 
possible that, by the exercise of her will-power, 
aided by pure and lofty aspiration for the good 
of her unborn child, she can so influence the con- 
ditions involving the undeveloped embryo as to 
check or destroy the power of hereditary trans- 
mission ? ". 

" That the mother wields an influence, mighty 
for good or for evil, over her unborn child," said 
Mrs. Le Bronne, " is, by the majority of promi- 
nent men and women who have applied themselves 
to the investigation of this subject, declared to be 
a fact ; and my own observation leads me to be- 
lieve that, in the near future, startling develop-' 
ments will be made in this direction. I believe 
that the mother possesses the innate power to 
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mould, to a certain extent, not only the physical 
structure of the embryo, but the mind as well. 
And if this be a truth, what may we expect when 
the intelligent mother of the coming century vol- 
untarily employs eoncentrated effort to effect cer- 
tain results upon the organization of her unborn 
child ? " 

" Oh, is it not a solemn thought," said Margaret, 
" this thought of bringing into the world a human 
soul, this starting of the tender little feet upon 
life's rugged way ? " 

"Ah, yes, solemn beyond the solemnity of 
death," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" I think," said Margaret, " that if proper at- 
tention were given to this subject, few intelligent 
women would venture to rush thoughtlessly into 
the marriage relation, and fewer still would dare 
assume the office of maternity." 

" It is gratifying to know," said Mrs Le Bronne, 
" that this subject is being openly discussed by 
educated and cultivated men and women of our 
day. The veil of false modesty that has so long 
served to cover a multitude of sins is being torn 
aside from the face of society, and at no distant 
day common sense will assert itself." 

After a short silence, Margaret said : 

" I often congratulate myself on having made 
your acquaintance, Mrs. Le Bronne ; the many 
pleasant hours that I have spent in your society 
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have served to strengthen me in many ways." She 
added, " I believe 1 can sleep, now ; good-night ; " 
and she went out, softly closing the door behind her. 

That night Margaret Lester had a strange dream. 
She dreamed that it was night, and that she stood 
alone upon a rock in the midst of a broad river, 
whose waves were of inky blackness. The sky 
above was wrapped in gloom, but amid the dense 
darkness a single star shone with a steady, brill- 
iant light. The wind moaned and sighed about 
her. The black, sullen waves murmured sadly as 
they lashed the rock. 

Terror and despair filled her soul. She looked 
about her, hoping to discover some avenue of es- 
cape ; but horror and desolation alone encom- 
passed her. She turned her eyes upon the distant, 
solitary star, when lo ! it left its place in the 
heavens and began slowly to descend. 

It struck the black waters near the rock, and 
was quenched in darkness. But from the point 
where it disappeared, something like a small, 
misty, luminous cloud appeared. As she watched 
it, it assumed the form of a human face — the face 
of Kobert Harlan. He stretched out his arms and 
called to her in pleading tones : 

" Leap, Margaret, leap ! " 

She shuddered ; she dared not make the fright- 
ful plunge. But again that voice rang out above 
the mysterious murmur of the waves : 
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" Leap, Margaret, leap ! " 

She closed her eyes and sprang forward. She 
felt herself going down, down through the black- 
ness ; but in an instant his strong arms encircled 
her, and she knew that she was saved. Then a 
great calm swept over her soul, and she knew no 
more. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

It was an evening in early April. Margaret 
Lester sat alone in her room. On the morrow 
she would leave for her home in the North. She 
had spent the afternoon with Mrs. Le Bronne, and 
now she awaited the coming of Mr. Harlan. 

Promptly at the appointed hour he came. A 
few words of greeting were exchanged between 
them, then he seated himself near her. He seemed 
unusually grave. A few moments passed in 
silence, and then he said : 

" Margaret, more than three years have passed 
since I asked you to become my wife. I have not 
forgotten your answer. Through all my wander- 
ings the love I bore you held its place in my 
heart, and your image was ever present with me. 
Often, while camping at night in the almost 
trackless wilds of Africa, I used to imagine that 
I saw your face looking down upon me from 
among the clouds ; and the gentle sighing of the 
breeze among the trees brought back to me the 
well-remembered tones of your voice. Fate has 
thrown us together again, but on the morrow we 
separate. I feel that I cannot give you up. My 
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very soul clings to you, Margaret, oh, Margaret, 
my love ! " 

He took one of her hands into his own and 
bowed his head upon it in silence. 

"Margaret," he said, at length, "tell me — is 
there not an answering note in your own heart ? " 

Her lips quivered, and she looked into his face 
with her tender, loving eyes and said : 

" Kobert, I love you, and have loved you through 
all the years that have separated us ; but the way 
is dark — I cannot see clearly." 

" The way is dark ? I do not understand you, 
dear," he said. 

"1 wish to do right — only what is right, 
Kobert," she said. 

His face wore a puzzled look. 

" Can you not explain, Margaret ? " he asked. 

She was thoughtful for a few moments, and 
then she said : 

" You believe in the law of hereditary transmis- 
sion, do you not ? " 

" I do, certainly," he answered. 

She said, looking down, and speaking slowly and 
earnestly : 

" My great-grandfather bequeathed to his de- 
scendants an awful legacy. Intemperance and 
sensuality had erased from his nature the last 
spark of true manhood. He possessed not one 
redeeming quality," 
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Now she had revealed her awful secret, and she 
sat silent and with bowed head. 

He looked at her earnestly, pityingly ; then a 
wonderfully tender light beamed from his kind 
brown eyes, and he strained her to his breast in 
one long, close embrace. 

It was all plain to him now ; he saw her now 
in all the grandeur of her noble nature? 

She had, all through the years, hushed the 
pleadings of her own heart in her realization of 
the rights of posterity. 

" Oh, my beloved," he said, " banish now for- 
ever from your breast the fearful thought that has 
pursued you. There is nothing in your nature 
that offers a foothold for the evil you dread. 
You are all that is noble, pure, and good. My 
heart is yearning for you, Margaret — ^tell me that 
you will be my wife — ^tell me that you will walk 
by my side until death shall part us." 

" Not now — I cannot promise you now, Eobert," 
she replied, " I must see the way more clearly. 
You must give me time to think." 

" I will wait, yes, I will wait — ^it shall be as you 
say," he answered. 

After a brief silence he said : 

" We have been together so much during the 
past four months that I shall feel lost without 
you. There will be no more pleasant walks along 
the shaded streets, no more visits with dear Mrs. 
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Le Bronne. When you are away from me I shall 
think of you as being surrounded by a crowd of 
friends who will make Birkwood the scene of life 
and enjoyment." 

" No," said Margaret, " everything at Birkwood 
will be very quiet during the coming summer. 
There will be no visitors — unless for a very 
brief time.* I am tired of the rush and whirl of 
society. I expect to devote much of my time to 
books." 

" Well, you have a vast library from which to 
choose," he said. 

" Yes, and Uncle Godfrey made the selection 
with great care. He spared no effort in making 
the library complete as well as extensive," she 
replied. 

"You will leave early in the morning?" he 
asked. 

" Yes ; the train leaves at sunrise. I shall not 
see you again," she answered. 

"When will you allow me to come to Birk- 
wood ? " he asked. 

" You may come in September, Mrs. Le Bronne 
will then be there," she answered. 

" And in the meantime, may I write you ? " he 
asked. 

"Yes. And will you tell me something of 
your plans ? " she inquired. 

" I shall remain here a week longer," he an- 
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swered ; ^' then I shall visit Washington, where I 
expect to spend three or four weeks. From 
Washington I shall go to the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, and later on, to the Adirondacks." 

They conversed a while longer, and then the 
moment of parting came. No good-bye words 
were spoken. They stood for a moment, silently 
looking into each other's eyes ; then he lifted her 
hand to his lips and went away. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A NOBLE mansion, situated in the midst of care- 
fully kept grounds, and half hidden by mighty 
elms that had defied the storms of centuries. 
To the north, the south, and the west lay the 
broad acres belonging to the estate ; and to the 
east swept the glorious Hudson. 

It was a June morning. About the place the 
air was filled with the scent of blooming fruit 
trees and the odor of newly cut grass. An old 
man, somewhat bent, was slowly pushing a lawn- 
mower in front of the house. Everything about 
the place seemed very quiet. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by a low, 
merry peal of laughter, and a great St. Bernard 
dog came bounding around a corner of the house, 
instantly followed by a tall female figure, attired 
in light, airy garments. It was Margaret Lester. 

" No, no, Bruno ; I shall not race with you any 
more this morning ; you did not allow me a fair 
start." 

The dog stood wagging liis tail and looking up 
coaxingly into her face, and now and then utter- 
ing a quick, sharp bark. 
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" No, Bruno, doggie ; no more racing this morn- 
ing ; " and she seated herself upon the broad stone 
steps, and began to arrange a bouquet of flowers. 

The dog threw himself upon the ground at her 
feet, and dropping his great head upon his out- 
stretched paws, watched her with eyes full of 
aflfection. 

"The recent rains have caused the grass to 
grow very rapidly, have they not, Reuben ? " she 
said, addressing the old man who was at work on 
the lawn. 

" Yes, you can almost see it grow," he answered. 

" How is the grass over in the west pasture ? " 
she asked. 

" I was there day before yesterday ; the grass 
is splendid, and the cattle are in fine condition," 
he answered. 

Margaret was in the habit of keeping herself 
well informed in regard to everything connected 
with the estate. 

When she had arranged her flowers to her satis- 
faction, she arose and passed into the house. 

As she disappeared, the old man, pausing in his 
work, lifted his hat from his head, and wiping the 
perspiration from his face, muttered to himself, 
" She's a rare one ; yes, a rare one ! " 

He had known her from her childhood, having 
been employed on the estate for many years. 

A few moments later, Margaret reappeared, 
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attired for a walk. As she left the grounds and 
stepped out into the highway, the sound of girl- 
ish voices, accompani^ by a ringing peal of 
laughter, greeted her ears ; and two young girls, 
with sparkling eyes and rosy cheeks, and wearing 
short skirts and knickerbockers, came speeding 
by on bicycles. 

" The top of the morning to you, Margaret," 
one of them called out gleefully, as they passed. 

Margaret laughingly waved her hand to them 
in recognition, and stood a moment looking after 
them. She knew them both. They lived in an 
adjoining town. 

She walked slowly onward, now and then paus- 
ing to pluck a wild flower or to gaze upon the 
beautiful landscape. Lovely green meadows 
stretched away towards the river ; while upon the 
gentle sloping hillsides the early growing corn 
waved and murmured softly in the breeze. 

Bruno was wild with delight. He would rush 
on far ahead of his mistress, with head and tail 
high in the air, making the hills about echo with 
the sound of his joyous barking; and then he 
would return, and for a time walk very sedately 
by her side. 

When Margaret had walked a little more than 
half a mile, she turned into a lane that was 
densely shaded by maples. At the end of the 
lane stood a one-story, old-fashioned house, painted 
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red, and enclosed by a picket fence. Substantial 
sheds and a large modern barn stood back of the 
house, and the surrounding fields bore evidence of 
careful cultivation. 

A small yard, divided by a narrow gravel walk, 
seemed almost one mass of flowers. Margaret 
opened the little gate and passed slowly along the 
walk, occasionally pausing to admire a flower; 
then she ascended the steps and rapped lightly at 
the side of the open door. 

A tall old woman, with bright black eyes, and 
hair as white as snow, leaning on a cane, came 
forward from an inner room. 

" Why, it is Margaret ! Bless your dear heart, 
child, come right in," said the old woman, placing 
her hand on Margaret's arm, and conducting her 
into a neat little sitting-room. 

" Are you well this morning, Mrs. Ellis ? " 
Margaret asked, as she seated herself. 

" Oh, yes, thank you, Margaret, I am always 
well ; but I need not ask you that question, for 
you are the picture of health." 

" And Caroline and Mr. Ellis, are they well ? " 
inquired Margaret. 

" Quite well. Caroline is busy with the churn- 
ing, and Stephen is at work in the field." 

Mrs. Ellis was ninety-four years old. Stephen 
was her grandson. He was a widower, and the 
father of Caroline, a girl fifteen years old. 
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" I looked for you last week," said Mrs. Ellis, 
" but you disappointed me. Do you know, child, 
that two long weeks have passed since you were 
here?" 

" Is it indeed so long a time ? " 

"Yes, two long weeks. Stephen was saying 
this morning that perhaps you were sick." 

" I have not been ill a day since my early child- 
hood," said Margaret. 

" If people would only live as they ought," said 
the old woman, " there would be much less sick- 
ness in the world. So many people stuff their 
stomachs with every sort of trash, and yet expect 
to keep well ; and when their poor bodies give up 
under the load, they call in the doctor, and he 
usually makes short work of it with his nasty 
drugs." 

Margaret smiled at the old woman's earnest- 
ness, and remarked, " There is much truth in what 
you say, Mrs. EUis." 

" Truth ! I guess so. Look at me — if I live till 
next November I will be ninety-five years old. I 
never abused my stomach with nicknacks ; I never 
swallowed a dose of doctor's medicine in aU my 
life ; and I expect to live to reach my hundredth 
year." 

" Tou have lived in this house nearly all your 
life, have you not ? " said Margaret. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Ellis ; " my husband built this 
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house, and we came here three months after our 
marriage. I was then nineteen years old. "We 
had lived here a little more than a year when your 
grandfather Lester came from New York." 

" I suppose you have a distinct recollection of 
my grandfather." 

" Oh, yes ; I remember the first time I ever saw 
him. He came here to engage my husband to 
work for him. He was a tall, slender man, with 
a handsome, kind face. He was then about 
twenty-six years old." 

" I suppose this part of the country was at that 
time very sparsely settled." 

" Yes, nearly all the great tract of land that 
your grandfather bought was covered with woods ; 
but he had a great number of men at work, and 
in less than a year a large portion of it had been 
cleared ; and up on the south hill stood the finest 
house that had ever been seen in this region. 
And then he brought his young wife from the 
city. What a sweet woman she was ! " 

" And do you remember their first child — the 
little girl that died?" 

" Oh, yes. That was a sad blow to the young 
couple ; but in a few years they had the two little 
boys to brighten their home." 

" Tell me what you can remember of my father's 
childhood," said Margaret. 

" Bradford, your father, was a rosy-cheeked, 
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bright^yed little fellow, the very picture of his 
mother. Your grandfather often came this way, 
and very frequently the little boys were with him. 
They usually stopped for a drink of water from 
the well. Your grandfather used to say that we 
had the coldest and purest water in the country. 
Your father was a very tender-hearted child. 
Once, when he came here, a little lamb, that had 
been badly wounded by dogs, had just been 
brought from the pasture and placed in the shade 
under the large elm-tree near the well. When 
your father saw the little thing, with its white 
fleece all stained with blood, he got down on his 
knees and threw his arms about its neck and cried 
as though his little heart would break. He was 
then about seven years old." 

Margaret glanced out of the window at the old 
elm near the well, and pictured in her mind the 
scene as described by the old woman. 

Mrs. Ellis, after a thoughtful pause, continued : 

"When your father was seventeen and your 
Uncle Godfrey fourteen years old, they were sent 
to Philadelphia to school. That must have been 
a lonesome time for your grandparents. Once in 
a while they came home for a short visit, but it 
was several years before they left the school for 
good." 

" My grandmother died very soon after their 
return, did she not ? " 
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" Your grandmother lived' nearly two years 
after they came back," said Mrs. Ellis, " andyom* 
grandfather died three years later. Ah ! " said 
the old woman, with a sigh, " those were sad days 
for the young men, who loved their parents so 
dearly. People wondered how they would man- 
age the great wealth that had fallen to them, and 
some prophesied that it would go like water ; but 
they were mistaken. Your father's share of the 
estate included, as you know, the homestead." 

" Yes. Can you tell me something about my 
mother, Mrs. Ellis ? You know she died when I 
was only five years old. Uncle Godfrey used to 
tell me that she was a beautiful woman, and so 
kind." 

" She wds a beautiful woman. She looked like 
a queen. She was very fond of horseback riding, 
and nearly every day I used to see her riding by 
with your father. She was a splendid horse- 
woman, and I used to think, as I looked after her, 
that she was the handsomest woman I ever saw." 

" Did you ever see the young girl to whom my 
Uncle Godfrey was engaged — ^the young girl who 
was drowned ? " 

"No, I never saw her. That was a pitiful 
thing ; and your uncle had just finished the grand 
house, and everything was in readiness for his 
bride — ^yes, that was a dreadful thing." 

The conversation now turned upon other sub- 
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jects, and after a few moments Margaret rose to 

go. 

" You must see the new calf before you go," 
said Mrs. Ellis ; " Stephen thinks there never was 
a finer animal ; " and she started to lead the way. 

Margaret assisted her carefully down the steps, 
and the two made their way to a shady enclosure 
at the back of the house. The calf was a pretty 
little animal, a month old, and as white as 
snow. 

As they stood admiring it, Stephen came up. 
He was a stalwart man of forty years, with a 
frank, open face. 

Margaret greeted him pleasantly, and said, 
" What a beautiful little creature you have here, 
Mr. EUis ! " 

" Yes," he said, " it is a fine animal ; and of the 
best breed in the country. I shall be very proud 
if I succeed in raising it." 

As they turned away from the enclosure, Ste- 
phen said, " I have something else to show you. 
Miss Lester ; " and he led the way to a little yard 
that was shaded by an immense apple tree. 

" There," said he, " are grandmother's pets." 

Half-a-dozen little pigs came forward with a 
rush. They stood a moment, with their noses in 
the air and a look of expectation in their eyes ; 
then they turned suddenly, and scampered back to 
where their mother stood in a corner of the pen. 
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Margaret laughed heartily. "What cunning 
little creatures they are! When I was a little 
girl," she said, "I had a great fondness for 
little pigs. I remember crying once, because my 
father would not allow me to take one into my 
lap." 

The old woman followed Margaret to the gate. 
" I suppose," said she, " that you will soon be fill- 
ing your house with people from the city." 

" No," said Margaret, " I expect to live very 
quietly this summer." 

" Then you can come often to see me." 

" Yes, I will come often," said Margaret. 

"As she walked slowly homeward, she came 
upon two little children — a boy and a girl — ^play- 
ing in a shallow brook by the roadside. 

" Well, little ones, you are enjoying yourselves, 
are you not ? " she said. 

" Yes, ma'am. It is nice to paddle in the water," 
answered the little girl. 

" And we have caught a fish ! " said the boy, 
exultingly. 

" No, it is a pollywog," said the little girl. 

" I think it is a fish," said the other stoutly. 

" Please look. Miss Lester, and see if it is not a 
pollywog," said the little girl, reaching out to 
Margaret a small tin pail. 

Margaret glanced into the pail. "Yes," she 
said, " it is a pollywog." 
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" There ! " exclaimed the little girl, turning €ri- 
umphantly to her companion; "I guess Miss 
Lester knows a pollywog when she sees it." 

Margaret watched them a little time, and then 
she resumed her walk. When she reached the 
summit of the hill upon which the house was sit- 
uated, she stood for some time gazing upon the 
river, which was less than a quarter of a mile 
away. How calmly it flowed onward in its 
course ! Here and there a white sail floated upon 
its bosom ; and now and then a shrieking tug-boat 
hurried by, leaving a long line of foam in its 
wake. 

Soon a great steamer came into view. Its decks 
were black with excursionists, and a brass band 
on board sent its full, rich notes far out over the 
water. 

Margaret passed through the high arched gate- 
way and up the long walk, seemingly lost in deep 
meditation. 

As she stepped into the hall she was met by the 
housekeeper, a large, motherly-looking woman 
with a very pleasant face. 

" Miss Lester," she said, " John is about to start 
for the city ; have you any orders for him ? " 

" None today, Mrs. Browning ; " and she disap- 
peared up the broad oaken stairway. 

An hour later she entered the library, the room 
in which she had passed so many pleasant hours 
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with her uncle Godfrey, who had been to her a 
second father. 

She sat down at her writing-table and began 
the examination of a pile of letters. Here were 
three that must be answered at once, one from 
the president of the "Working Girls' Union," 
one from the secretary of the " Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Equal Eights Club," and one from Eobert 
Harlan. 

When she had written replies to the two first 
mentioned, she sat for some time looking over Mr. 
Harlan's letter. He stated that he was enjoying 
himself among the moimtains of Virginia, that 
his health was excellent, and that he was looking 
longingly forward to the coming of September. 

Margaret's reply was such as a sister might 
write to a beloved brother. 

When she left the library she entered the parlor 
and spent an hour at the grand organ. She was 
an accomplished musician, and no pains had been 
spared in the cultivation of her voice. 

As the full, sonorous tones of the organ, accom- 
panied by her clear, rich voice, pealed forth in 
that grand old hymn, " Kock of Ages," the whole 
place was filled with melody. The servants about 
the house walked on tiptoe, so as not to lose a 
note ; and even the robin, in the great elm near 
the window, paused in the midst of his song and 
listened. 
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And SO the days sped on. Margaret spent the 
most of her tune in the library ; and every new 
work of real interest that made its appearance 
was at once secured and added to the already 
crowded shelves. For the light, flimsy literature 
that serves to minister to the tastes of those who 
lead shallow, empty lives, she had no use. 

She was a thoroughly modern woman. As to 
the term, " New Woman," she affirmed that it 
was a misnomer. 

She believed in, and strenuously advocated, the 
full equality of the sexes. She felt that woman 
had too long occupied an inferior position, a posi- 
tion into which she had been thrust by ignorant 
custom and unjust man-made laws. 

"Women were just beginning to realize that they, 
the mothers of the race, must no longer be con- 
tent to be treated as toys or imbeciles. A grand 
work beckoned them on, a work as high and noble 
as any ever attempted by man. 

The 7iew woman ! There was no such woman. 
The light of truth had simply broken in upon the 
soul of the old woman, and aroused her to a just 
conception of her rights and duties. Margaret 
was a lover of her own sex. She felt that, "in all 
the world there is nothing so beautiful as a pure 
woman. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

An unusually stormy day had just closed. From 
daylight to the setting of the sun the rain had 
fallen steadily, and Margaret had been compelled 
to forego her usual walk ; but as the twilight hour 
drew neat*, she threw a soft warm wrap about 
her shoulders and stepped out on the veranda. 
She was restless from unusual confinement. 

" Come, Bruno ; come, Bruno," she called. 

The dog bounded up to her, and stood awaiting 
her commands. 

" We will have our walk here, doggie," she said, 
stooping to pat his head. He answered with a short 
bark. 

Back and forth, back and forth, she walked for 
nearly an hour, the faithful animal following close 
at her side. 

Suddenly the dog stopped and gave alow growl. 
Margaret paused and listened, but everything was 
still. The rain had ceased entirely, and the stars 
were shining in the unclouded heavens. 

Margaret stood for a few moments looking over 
the densely-shaded lawn, wondering what could 
have aroused the attention of the dog ; but she 
saw nothing, and she soon went into the house. 
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She spent an hour in the library, and then, select- 
ing a book, retired to her room above. She lighted 
the gas, and throwing herself on a lounge, lay for 
nearly an hour deeply absorbed in her book ; but 
as a feeling of drowsiness began to steal over her, 
she put aside the book and prepared to retire. 

When she had extinguished the light, she turned 
aside the curtain, and the soft moonlight stole in, 
making everything in the room clearly visible. 
She was soon asleep ; and by ten o'clock silence 
reigned throughout the house. 

She was aroused from a deep slumber by what 
seemed to her stealthy footsteps along the hall. 
She arose to a sitting posture and listened. 

At that moment the door of her room was 
pushed cautiously open, and a man stepped into 
the room. 

" Keep perfectly still," he said, advancing a step 
into the room, '' or this will settle you ; " and as 
he spoke he brandished a large knife threaten- 
ingly. 

The shock was so unexpected that for a moment 
Margaret was dumb with terror ; but she quickly 
realized the situation, and she said, in a voice of 
forced calmness : 

" What brings you here ? " 

He laughed derisively as he advanced a step or 
two nearer. " Do you know the word ' want ' — 
and do you understand its meaning ? " 
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He pushed his hat back from his forehead, and 
stood looking at her with stern, unflinching eyes. 

" Yes," she answered, " I know the word, and 
I know its meaning." 

" Do you know what it is to feel the pangs of 
hunger ? " he asked. 

She did not answer. 

"No," he said with a low, ominous laugh, 
" your servants brush from your table each day 
more than would feed my starving family for a 
week." 

" Aud so," said Margaret, who was fast regain- 
ing her composure, " because misfortune has beset 
you, you come stealing into my house in the dead 
of the night, bent on robbery, and with murder 
in your heart." 

" You have stated the case," he said, sullenly. 

" I have never harmed you ; and yet you come 
prepared to take my life." 

He was silent. 

" Why," continued Margaret, " did you not come 
to me in the open day, like a man, and tell me of 
your trouble ? " 

" Do you take me for a fool ? I know you rich 
people. What do you care for the poor ? We 
are but as the dirt under your feet. Bah ! " he 
exclaimed, waving his hands defiantly, " what's 
the use of talking ? It's money I want." 

" Listen to me," she said ; " I wish to help you 
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— I wish to save you from the commission of an 
awful crime. Have you a wife ? have you little 
children?" 

" Yes," said the man, " I have both." As he 
spoke, the fierceness seemed fading from his face. 

Margaret sighed : " Poor little children ! poor 
innocent little ones ! " she said. 

The man broke down utterly, and throwing 
himself into a chair, buried his face in his hands. 

Margaret was silent for a moment, and then she 
said: "Tell me about yourself — tell me about 
your family." 

The man raised his head and gazed intently into 
her face. " I believe I can trust you — I will tell 
. you all," he said. 

And so, for fifteen minutes or more, Margaret 
sat listening to his story. 

He was a painter by trade, and had, until re- 
cently, lived in comfort in New York, supported 
by his labor. But the " hard times " had swept 
down upon the country, almost paralyzing every 
department of business. For six weeks he was 
without a day's work. He had a wife and three 
little children dependent upon him for support. 
The small sum that he had saved for a " rainy 
day " was soon exhausted. Day after day he had 
walked the streets seeking work, willing to accept 
anything that offered itself, but it was useless. 
Not even one day's work could he obtain, for the 
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city was crowded with unfortunate men no better 
off than himself. 

Every article of furniture that could be spared 
was sold for whatever it would bring. The rent 
was long overdue, and he was compelled to vacate 
the house. A few hours later he met a farmer 
who had come into the city with a load of vege- 
tables. The farmer offered him three or four 
weeks' work, and the shelter of a deserted, tumble- 
down house. 

He at once moved his family to the place — ^it 
was four miles from Birkwood — and for three 
weeks the farmer furnished him with odd jobs, 
and in this way he was able to keep his family 
from actual starvation. But now the work was 
done. 

For days he had been traveling about the 
country in search of employment, until he had 
reached a state of desperation. He had passed 
Birkwood early in the afternoon, while the storm 
was at its worst, and when he came back he de- 
cided to secrete himself somewhere on the grounds 
and force an entrance into the house sometime 
during the night. While Margaret was walking 
on the veranda he had concealed himself in a 
clump of syringa bushes, and there he remained 
until the household had retired. 

" How did you gain admittance into the house ? " 
Margaret asked. 
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" By cutting a pane of glass from one of the 
basement windows," he replied. 

For several moments Margaret appeared to be 
in deep thought, and then she said : 

" Tell me just where the house is situated — the 
house occupied by your family." 

He hesitated a moment, and then said : " By 
telling you that, I shall be putting myself com- 
pletely in your power ; but I believe that you are 
good and kind, and I will keep nothing from you. 
Do you know where the old brickyard is ? " 

" Yes," she answered. 

" There is a small, unpainted house a few rods 
south of the place. It is almost in ruins, but it 
serves to keep out the wind and rain." 

" I know the place," she said. After a moment 
or two of silence, she continued : " I promise to 
befriend you. There is a purse lying on the dress- 
ing-table yonder ; hand it to me, please." 

He arose, went to the dressing-table, foimd the 
purse, and handed it to her. 

She unclasped it, took out one or two papers, 
then shook out the remaining contents in his hand. 
There were several bank-notes and some silver 
coins. 

" This," she said, " will relieve your present 
necessities. And now you must go, but it is dan- 
gerous for you to attempt to leave the house by 
the way you entered, as my servants sleep with 
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firearms close at hand. Open the window yonder, 
and see if there is not a way for you to safely 
reach the ground from the balcony." 

He approached the window, raised it cautiously, 
and looked out. After a brief survey, he said : 

" Yes, I can swing myself down by a limb of 
the tree that is close by." 

"Very well," she said; "but remember the 
necessity of caution." 

The man stood looking at her a moment, as if 
wishing to say something ; then pulling his hat 
down over his eyes, he stepped out upon the 
balcony without a word. 

A moment later, Margaret heard him strike the 
ground. She arose and went to the window. 
The branch of the tree by which he had descended, 
was still swaying : and as she listened, she heard 
his footsteps moving cautiously away from the 
house. 

She closed the window and returned to her bed, 
but she could not sleep. It was past midnight, 
but more than four hours must elapse before the 
break of day : so once more she arose, and throw- 
ing on a wrapper, lighted the gas and resumed the 
book that she had brought with her from the 
library. 

Daylight came at last, and was quickly followed 
by sunrise, and the household was soon astir. 

After enjoying a refreshing bath, Margaret sat 
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down at an open window and recalled the events 
of the past night. She shuddered as the incident 
flashed vividly before her. The sullen, desperate 
face, the gleaming, uplifted knife, and the omi- 
nous words — everthing was distinct in her mind. 

Presently there was a hurried rap at the door 
of her room. 

" Come in," she said ; and as the door opened, 
the pale, agitated face of the housekeeper appeared. 

" Oh ! Miss Lester," she almost gasped, " there 
were burglars in the house last night 1 " 

" Is it possible ? " exclaimed Margaret, in well- 
assumed astonishment. 

" Yes ; and I do not doubt that they have car- 
ried away many valuables," said Mrs. Browning, 
in a tone of great anxiety. 

" I will go down with you at once," said Mar- 
garet, rising. 

When she reached the basement she found the 
servants all gathered there, anxiousl}^ awaiting her 
coming. 

" See," said Richard, " there is where they came 
in," pointing to the window, from which a large 
pane of glass had been removed. 

" And look at their muddy tracks — they are all 
over the floor," said another. 

" But do you find that anything has been dis- 
turbed ? Is there anything missing ? " she asked. 

'' Everything seems to be in its place," said Mrs. 
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Browning, " but we have not yet made a thorough 
search." 

" They may have been frightened away before 
they were able to carry out their plans," said 
Eichard. 

"Yes, that is true," said Margaret. "How- 
ever," she added, " make a careful search of all 
the rooms, and if anything be found missing, re- 
port to me at once ; and, Eichard, immediately 
after breakfast go over to Mr. EUingsworth's and 
tell him that I wish him to call here at ten 
o'clock." 

" Well, I declare, if it is not one of the strangest 
things I ever saw ! " said Mrs. Browning, an hour 
later. " There is the pane of glass gone, and their 
tracks were all about, and not a thing missing." 

The agent was on hand promptly at ten o'clock. 
Margaret received him in the library. 

" I sent for you, Mr. EUingsworth," Margaret 
began, " for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
it is possible for you to furnish work for a man 
who is a painter by trade." 

"A painter?" said he, thoughtfully stroking 
his beard. " There is no work for him at Birk- 
wood. The buildings are all in excellent condi- 
tion." 

" But at Stanford — could you give him work 
there ? " 

Stanford was the name of a town two miles 
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from Birkwood, and Margaret owned a large 
number of houses in the place. 

" WeU, yes," said he, speaking slowly, and con- 
tinuing to stroke his heavy beard, " I can give him 
work there. Do you know the man ? '' 

"I have met him only once. I would like to 
have you provide him with some kind of work as 
long as he may be in need of it," she said. 

" Very well, I will do what I can for him." ^ 

" He tells me that he has a small family ; could 
you provide a couple of rooms for him ? " 

'' Not just at present, but in the course of a 
couple of weeks I shall be able to do so," he replied. 

" He will be likely to call on you within a day 
or two," said she, " and you can arrange matters 
with him." 

" Very well," said he ; and a few moments later 
he took his leave. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon of that day, 
Margaret stepped into her carriage with the in- 
tention of paying a visit to the intruder of the 
previous night. 

" Take the Murphy Hill road, John," she said, 
as the driver gathered up the reins ; " I wish to 
go to the vicinity of the old brickyard." 

The district through which they passed was 
devoted wholly to farming, and every acre of land 
was under the highest state of cultivation. Sub- 
stantial farm-houses, large orchards, and broad 
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fields of waving grain were to be seen all along 
the way. 

In less than an hour they arrived at the brick- 
yard. 

"Stop at the little house yonder," said Mar- 
garet to the coachman. 

He drew up at the rickety little gate, wondering 
what could have brought Miss Lester to such a 
place. 

Margaret entered the bare little yard, ascended 
the steps, and knocked at the open door. 

A small woman, attired in a neat calico dress, 
came to the door. A look of intense surprise 
manifested itself in her face as her eyes fell upon 
her visitor. 

" I came to see your husband in regard to work ; 
is he at home ? " said Margaret. 

" He is somewhere about the place — ^please come 
in, and I will send for him," said the woman. 

Margaret entered the clean but scantily-fur- 
nished room, and sat down in the proffered chair. 

Three little girls were playing on the floor. 
The mother said to the eldest, who was about five 
years old : " Go, Alice, and call your father." 

In another moment the child's voice was heard 
calling, "Oh! papa, come and see the pretty 
lady!" 

Almost inmiediately a tall, black-haired man 
entered the room, and as his glance fell upon 
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Margaret his face turned nearly as white as a 
sheet. He stood before her, with his hat in his 
hand, without attempting to speak. 

Margaret addressed him calmly and pleasantly : 

" I have been informed," she said, " that you 
would like to obtain employment, and I have come 
to tell you that my agent is prepared to give you 
work immediately. He will also, in a short time, 
provide you with comfortable rooms, conveniently 
near your work." 

" Thank you," said the man, in a low, husky 
voice. 

Margaret took from her pocket a note-book and 
pencil. 

" What is your name? " she asked. 

" Alexander Black," he answered. 

She wrote a few lines, then tearing out the leaf, 
handed it to him, saying : 

" Give that to Mr. Ellingsworth, my agent." 

He glanced at the writing, and then said, in a 
voice that was comparatively calm : 

" You are exceedingly kind." 

At this point the wife spoke. 

" We have been very unfortunate," she said, 
" but if my husband can have steady employment 
during these hard times, we will ask for nothing 
more. He is always willing to work." 

" I hope," said Margaret, as she rose to go, 
" that a change for the better is near at hand." 
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As she descended the steps Black stood for a 

moment at her side, and said, in a low, agitated 

voice : 

" If my wife knew it would kill her." 

" She shall never know. Try to do right — 

always," said Margaret. 
As she took her seat in the carriage she said : 
" Drive slowly, John ; I wish to enjoy the cool, 

fresh air and the beautiful sunset." 
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CHAPTER X. 

One day Margaret was returning from a walk, 
and was within a quarter of a mile of her home, 
when she noticed, a short distance ahead of her, a 
carriage drawn up under the shade of a large 
maple tree at the roadside. 

A tall, portly, gray-haired woman, attired in 
black, and wearing gold-rimmed glasses, was 
walking leisurely back and forth, occasionally 
stooping to pluck a wild flower. As she caught 
sight of Margaret she stood still, and seemed to 
be awaiting her approach. 

As Margaret drew near the woman advanced a 
step or two, and bowing slightly, said : 

" Can you tell me the name of the place upon 
the hUl, yonder?" 

" That is Birkwood," Margaret replied. 
. ^' Indeed ! I have heard and read much of Birk- 
wood, but supposed that it was situated nearer 
New York. It is a beautiful place ; I passed it 
about half an hour ago, and was charmed with its 
lovely surroundings. I am Mrs. Newman, of 
Albany — ^Mrs. Hester Newman. I suppose my 
name is familiar to you, if you are a resident of 
this county." 
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Margaret inclined her head in the aflftrmative. 
She knew the name well enough. She was aware 
that Mrs. Newman occupied a high social position, 
and she knew too that she was a bitter op- 
ponent of every movement that had been made 
for the advancement of women within recent 
years ; for her ideas had been given wide publicity 
through the leading newspapers and magazines of 
the country. 

" My nephew, Mr. Egbert Hollister, is sketch- 
ing in the field yonder, and I find it exceedingly 
tiresome waiting for him here. Would you mind 
stopping a few moments with me?" said Mrs. 
Newman. 

Margaret was somewhat surprised, but she 
answered, " Not at all." 

" Thank you. Let us sit down here," said Mrs. 
Newman, leading the way to a large flat rock. 

Margaret took a seat at the woman's side. 
Bruno looked inquisitively up into the stranger's 
face, sniffed a moment at her garments, and then 
sat down at the feet of his mistress. 

" That is a beautiful dog ; and he is a pure St. 
Bernard, is he not ? " said Mrs. Newman. 

" Yes," Margaret answered. 

" I have been stopping for the past seven or 
eight days with Mrs. Vallandingham ; perhaps 
you know her ; she lives about twelve miles from 
here," said Mrs. Newman. 
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"I am not acquainted with her," said Mar- 
garet. 

" I find," said Mrs. Newman, " that what has 
been rightly named the bicycle craze is spreading 
here as well as in the towns and cities. We met, 
about a mile from here, four young girls on bicy- 
cles, and they were wearing the most hideous cos- 
tumes. It is remarkable that women claiming to 
be respectable should have the audacity to defy 
public opinion in regard to these matters." 

" Do you think that public opinion should be 
regarded as an unerring guide at all times?" 
Margaret asked. 

"I consider conservative public opinion at all 
times entitled to respect," replied Mrs. Newman. 
" It is not safe to depart from the beaten track. 
The woman Avho so unhesitatingly grasps at the 
wild ideas that are abroad in the land to-day can- 
not be aware of the terrible danger that menaces 
her. The home constitutes woman's world. AU 
the great tumult in regard to the ballot for woman 
is an insult to her gentle, refined nature. Men 
have made our laws in the past ; let them continue 
to make them." 

" And are you satisfied with the laws that men 
have made — especially the laws purporting to 
afford our sex the protection that is our due ? " 
asked Margaret. 

"Well," said Mrs. Newman, hesitatingly, "I 
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will not deny that a few of our laws are suscepti- 
ble of improvement, but men have done the best 
they could under the circumstances ; surely women, 
could have done no better. But," she said, turn- 
ing somewhat abruptly to Margaret, "perhaps 
you do not agree with me." 

" I do not," said Margaret. 

" Ah ! now I understand," said Mrs. Newman. 
" I find that you have imbibed some of Miss Les- 
ter's ideas, as I suppose you are a resident of this 
locality, and perhaps an acquaintance of hers. I 
am informed that she ig an excellent young lady, 
but it is well known that she is in full sympathy 
with the leaders in the movement for woman suf- 
frage, and in what they consider other lines of 
advancement for our sex. It is a great pity that 
a woman of her wealth and social position should 
have fallen into so grievous an error. She is 
wrong, decidedly wrong." 

" Allow me to suggest," said Margaret, " that it 
is possible that you may have overlooked many 
important points bearing on the question of what 
is properly termed, the emancipation of women. 
Possibly, if you were to calmly review both sides 
of the subject, you might be led to modify your 
views." 

" Oh, no. I do assure you that my position in 
regard to this matter will remain unchanged. I 
have devoted years of thought and study to this 
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subject, and I shall never fall into the error of 
believing that woman has the right to unsex her- 
self." 

Margaret arose, and smiling, said pleasantly : 

" I see that the gentleman is returning. If you 
will excuse me, I will resume my walk ; good- 
morning." 

" Good-morning," said Mrs. Newman rising, 
and looking at Margaret somewhat curiously. 

"Well, Egbert," said Mrs. Newman, as her 
nephew joined her, " did you succeed in making 
the sketch?" 

" Yes ; and I promise you that I will not keep 
you waiting again to-day." 

He was a pleasant-looking young man of thirty 
years, with light hair and blue eyes. 

"Egbert, that is Birkwood, on the hill yonder," 
she said. 

" Yes, I was aware of it," he replied, " and the 
lady with whom you were just now talking was 
its owner. Miss Lester." 

"What!" 

He looked at her in surprise " What is the 
matter. Aunt Hester ? " he said. 

" Surely that was not Miss Lester ! " she said. 

" Surely it was Miss Lester," he answered. 

" Well, of all things ! " she said, with a little 
sweep of her hands. 

" Ah ! Aunt Hester, I think I understand," said 
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he, laughing. " You have been airing your pecul- 
iar ideas; but you struck the wrong one that 
time." 

"Are you acquainted with her?" asked his 
aunt. 

"No," he replied, " but I saw her in Washington 
about four years ago, and I have not forgotten 
her face." 

" I wish I had knoAvn," said Mrs. Newman, as 
he assisted her into the carriage. 

" Well, if you had known — then what ? Tell 
me what you said to her, auntie," he said, as the 
carriage moved away. " I expect you gave your 
sex the ordinary scourging. What makes you so 
hard on the dear, delightful women, who are just 
beginning to learn that they are entitled to half 
the loaf, instead of only the stale crumbs ? Say, 
auntie, did you tell her about the young girl who 
fell off her bicycle the other day, when we were 
walking in Albany ? " 

" Oh, hush, Egbert ! How can you speak of the 
brazen creature ! " 

" Why, auntie, she was a dear little daisy. It 
was not her fault that she tumbled off her bicycle 
and disarranged her petti-skirts." 

"Why, Egbert Hollister, you are positively 
shocking ! " 

" Oh ! Aunt Hester, do come down off your stilts. 
You are not half as sour as you pretend to be," 
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said he, laughing, and watching her out of the 
corner of his eye. 

" You will marry, some day, Egbert ; do you 
expect to select one of these women to preside 
over your home ? " 

" I do — as sure as guns." 

" Oh ! Egbert, you shock me with your slang." 

"Oh,ratsl" 
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CHAPTER XI. 

About a mile to the west of Birkwood, and close 
to a large apple-orchard, stood a little brown 
farm-house, with a small barn, and several sheds a 
little to one side. There were twenty-five or thirty 
acres, mostly pasture-land, belonging to the place. 

The property belonged to a widow, about sixty 
years of age, who lived in the little house, with no 
companion save her idiot son, a man now past 
forty years. 

She kept two cows, and every year raised a 
large number of fowls for market, and in this way 
she made a very comfortable living. 

There was a sad story connected with her early 
life. Her parents, who were poor people, both 
died when she was a little more then eleven years 
old ; and she then secured a place in the family of 
a neighboring farmer, as a domestic ; and there 
she remained until she reached the age of sixteen, 
when she became the wife of a widower, named 
Barnes. 

He was many years her senior, and though he 
bore the reputation of being industrious, it was 
well known that he was a man of intemperate 
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habits, and that at times his temper was some- 
thing fearful. 

He took her to the little home just described, 
and for a time all went well. But gradually the 
evil in his nature began to manifest itself. He 
was frequently in a state of beastly intoxication, 
and on several occasions was violently abusive to 
his wife. 

Once, their neighbors, attracted to the place by 
the woman's cries, found her lying in the yard, 
while her brute of a husband stood over her, brand- 
ishing a club, and swearing that he would beat 
out her brains. At that time she was about to 
become a mother. 

The baby came, lived, and grew ; but as time 
passed on the great affliction that rested upon him 
became apparent; but the poor mother's heart 
clung to him with a love that was almost idola- 
trous in its nature. 

From the fijst the child manifested a dislike for 
the father, and as the years sped on the dislike 
grew into intense hatred. One day, when the 
boy was about twelve years old, Barnes, who had 
just returned from a trip to the city, where he had 
imbibed freely, went into the barn, carry ing a bot- 
tle of liquor with him. He lay down on the hay 
and was soon lost in: a drunken stupor. 

Mrs. Barnes, who was busy about her work, 
was suddenly startled by loud shrieks and the 
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crackling of flames in the direction of the bam. 
She rushed out into the back yard. The interior 
of the bam was a mass of roaring flames, and, a 
little distance away, her idiot son was performing 
a hideous dance ; tossing his arms above his head 
and screaming in exultation. 

When the neighbors arrived on the scene the 
barn was a mass of smouldering ruins, and all that 
was left of Barnes was a handful of charred bones. 

It was in the direction of this place that Mar- 
garet Lester might have been seen walking one 
morning in the middle of August. 

She carried in her hand a little basket of deli- 
cacies, for she had heard that the old woman was 
just recovering from a dangerous illness. Usually 
Bruno accompanied her in her walks, but this 
morning she had left him at home, for she knew 
that the poor idiot entertained an unaccountable 
aversion to dogs. She found the old woman sit- 
ting in a large rocking-chair in the clean kitchen, 
while the son sat on the back steps, engaged in 
paring apples. He just glanced at Margaret as 
she came in, and continued his work. 

In answer to Margaret's inquiry, the old woman 
said that she was improving rapidly, and that she 
thought she would be able to get out of doors in 
a few days. 

"Austin is a great help to you, is he not?" 
asked Margaret. 
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" Oh, yes. While I was in bed the neighbors 
were very kind to me; but now," she said, 
" Austin does all the work." 

At that moment Austin arose and came into 
the room, saying, as he placed his pan of apples on 
the table, " Apples done, mammy." 

" Well, you are a good boy, Austin ; now go 
and pick up some wood," said his mother. 

He turned and went out, muttering to himself, 
" Austin good boy, Austin good boy." 

The idiot was a tall, large-boned man, with 
short curling gray hair, and a dark face, strangely 
seamed 'with ^vrinkles. 

A few yards from the house, and a little oflF 
from the road by which Margaret had come, was 
a beautiful glen, densely shaded by hemlocks. 
From the steep wooded hill that rose above 
the glen on one side, a waterfall dashed down 
and formed a deep pool in the rocky basin be- 
low. 

Margaret had often visited the place with her 
uncle; and this morning, as she started on her 
homeward walk, she left the road and turned into 
the little path that led to the glen. 

She walked slowly on, enjoying the quiet beauty 
of the place, when suddenly, from behind a large 
tree, Austin Barnes sprang out, and before she 
could speak, or even think, he had clasped her 
tightly in his strong arras. 
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Her heart gave one great terrified throb, and 
everything seemed to swim before her eyes. 

" Why, Austin," she cried, " let me go 1 Austin ! 
Austin ! " and she struggled to free herself, but 
he held her as in a grasp of iron. 

" Ha, ha," he laughed, " now I will feed the 
fishes ! " and he dragged her onward toward the 
pool. 

Margaret realized her danger. The water in 
the pool was very deep, and this poor idiot really 
intended to drown her. 

"Austin," she said, trying to speak calmly, 
" wait a minute and I will tell you something." 

He stood still, and looked into her eyes, all the 
time keeping his arms about her. 

" The fishes do not want me, and if you will let 
me go I will send you sugar, nice cakes, and other 
good things for them," she said. 

" No," he said, Vith a strange gleam in his eyes, 
" the fishes are hungry — ^they cannot wait — come." 

Her face had grown white. 

" Austin," she said, " perhaps there are musk- 
rats in the water. Let us get a pole and see if we 
can stir them up." 

His face changed instantly, and he loosened his 
hold of her. 

" Muskrats, muskrats," he muttered. " But 
where can we find a pole ? " 

"There," she said, pointing to some dead 
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branches lying on the ground some distance 
away. 

" Yes, muskrats ! " he muttered, hurrying away. 

Margaret waited until he had reached the pile 
of brush, and then she ran as she had never run 
before. In a moment she heard his shrieks of 
rage, and as she glanced over her shoulder she 
saw him in full pursuit of her. But she sped 
on like a flying deer, and soon she was lost to 
sight. 

Not until she entered her own ground did she 
feel perfectly safe ; then she threw herself down 
under the shade of a tree, completely exhausted. 

She lay there nearly an hour, with her head 
resting upon her arm, while the cool breeze fanned 
her face. After a time she arose and walked 
slowly to the house. The entrance through which 
she had come was some distance back of the house, 
and as she passed the stables she came upon John, 
who was busy at work. 

He glanced up at her. 

" Why, Miss Lester," he said, " you are ill." 

" No, John," she said, " I am not ill, but I have 
received a dreadful fright." And she related her 
adventure with the idiot. 

When she had finished speaking he said : " Please, 
Miss Lester, do not go there again alone. That 
man is dangerous. Some day he will kill some- 
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"I shall never again go there alone," said 
Margaret, and she passed on to the house. 

The morning mail had just arrived. There was 
a letter from Mrs. Le Bronne and one from 
Eobert Harlan. Mr. Harlan's letter informed her 
that he was hunting and fishing in the Adiron- 
dacks, and that she might expect him early in 
September. 

Mrs. Le Bronne. was with friends in Montreal. 
She stated that she would leave in a few days, and 
would probably be at Birkwood on the twenty- 
third of the present month. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

The morning of the twenty-third dawned cool 
and cloudy. It had rained steadily through the 
night, but had ceased just before the break of 
day ; and now the sun, rising from behind the 
eastern mountains, shone dimly among the misty 
clouds, and here and there could be seen a patch 
of blue. 

Immediately after breakfast Margaret started 
out to visit old Mrs. EUis. She had been informed 
the day before, by Stephen, that his grandmother 
was not feeling well. She knew that the train by 
which Mrs. Le Bronne might come would not 
arrive until half-past eleven o'clock, so there was 
plenty of time for her to make the visit. 

She walked rapidly, and soon reached the farm- 
house. Stephen answered her rap at the door, 
and invited her into the sitting-room, where his 
grandmother sat, neaa* the large open fire-place, 
in which a fire burned brightly. 

The old woman's face lighted up with a welcom- 
ing smile when she recognized her visitor. 

" Dear child," said she, as she extended her 
wrinkled hand, " I was not looking for you this 
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morning, the weather is so unpleasant. Now 
draw your chair up near the fire. Your feet are 
not wet, are they ? " 

" Oh, no," said Margaret, " I am suitably 
dressed for the weather." 

The old woman looked at her approvingly. 

" You have always been a sensible girl," she said. 

"Mr. Ellis told me yesterday that you were 
not feeling very well," said Margaret. 

" No, I am not feeling real well. I feel tired 
and weak. I always thought that I should live to 
reach my hundredth year ; but I guess, Margaret, 
that I am about worn out." 

" Oh, I hope not," said Margaret, and she took 
one of the withered old hands into her own and 
stroked it gently. 

" I have lived a long, long time," said Mrs Ellis ; 
" I have seen my husband and my children laid to 
rest, and only Stephen and Caroline are left of all 
our race ; and I think I am very near the last 
milestone." 

She was sUent and thoughtful for a few mo- 
ments, and then she said, fixing her dark eyes 
upon Margaret's face, " Margaret, can it be that 
there is a life beyond the grave ? " 

Margaret was startled by the unexpected ques- 
tion. 

She answered, " I do not know — I think there 
is, but how can we know ? " 
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" Yes, that is the question — how can we know ? " 
said Mrs. EDis. 

Margaret glanced up into the worn face. " Is 
it a thought that troubles you ? " she asked, in a 
low voice. 

" Oh, no, dear child ; it does not trouble me," 
answered the old woman ; " but I have been 
thinking how pleasant it would be if I could meet 
all my loved ones when I am done here." As she 
ceased speaking, a peaceful smile rested upon her 
wrinkled face. 

Margaret softly repeated the lines — 

** The grave itself is but a covered bridge 
Leading from light to light, through a brief darkness," 

and added : " If we could only hriow that, in some 
bright land beyond our sight, our dear departed 
ones await our coming, the thought of death 
would be robbed of much of its gloom." 

" Margaret," said Mrs. Ellis, " you are young 
and beautiful, and you have everything that heart 
can desire — do you fear to die ? " 

Margaret was silent a moment, and then she 
said : 

" No, I do not fear death — a peaceful death, I 
mean ; but the thought of the possibility of my 
meeting a violent death is very terrifying to 
me." 

" When I was a little child," said Mrs. Ellis, " I 
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was taught to believe that this life was all a fleet- 
ing show, and that it was the duty of humankind 
to pass through the world soberly, and with their 
thoughts fixed on the world beyond." 

" And what are your present ideas in regard to 
the subject ? " Margaret inquired. 

" I think," said Mrs. Ellis, " that it is our duty 
to get all the enjoyment we can out of this life, 
for there is happiness here, and we shall find it if 
we seek it in the right way. I believe in doing 
all the good we can. I do not believe in going 
far out of our way, seeking opportunities to show 
our good- will to our fellow-creatures, when sorrow 
and suffering lie at our very doors ; and as for the 
world beyond — ah, well, we know nothing about 
it." 

" I think with you," said Margaret, " that hap- 
piness, trtoe happiness, is to be found in this world ; 
and," she added, " what a dear old world it is, 
with its grand old mountains, its glorious hills, 
and its laughing waters ! I think I would be con- 
tent to remain here always." And a soft light 
shone in her eyes as she spoke. 

The old woman's eyes wandered dreamily over 
the landscape, that was visible from the window. 

" Yes, yes," she said softly, as if speaking to 
herself, " it is a beautiful world, a ieautifuZ 
world." 

Just then Stephen came in. " Grandmother," 
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he said, " Caroline has prepared the chicken-broth ; 
do you think you can drink it now ? " 

" I don't know ; but she may bring it in," re- 
plied Mrs. Ellis. 

In a few moments Caroline, a rosy-cheeked, 
dark-haired girl, appeared with the broth. Ste- 
phen sat down - by his grandmother's side, and 
watched her as she slowly sipped the fragrant 
liquid. 

" Grandmother's appetite has been very poor 
for the last three or four days," he said, address- 
ing Margaret. 

" Stephen and Caroline are worrying them- 
selves too much about me," said Mrs. Ellis, with a 
sad little smile. 

" But we know that the little strength you have 
will soon be exhausted, grandmother, if you do 
not eat," he answered, in a tone of solicitude. 

" Could you not eat some guava jelly ? " Mar- 
garet asked. 

" I think I could, but I do not know,'- she 
said. 

" Well," said Margaret, " I will send Richard 
down with some as soon as I reach home." 

She sat a while longer ; then, as she rose to go, 
she said, " I hope I shall find you feeling better 
when I come again." 

^^And you mil come soon?" the old woman 
asked. 
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" Yes, very soon," Margaret replied. 

When she reached home, John was just drivmg 
out of the grounds, on the way to the station. 
The train would arrive in half an hour. The 
station was half a mile away. 

Margaret herself superintended the packing of 
the basket for Mrs. Ellis, and then she repaired to 
her room, in pleasant anticipation of soon meeting 
her friend. 

At twelve o'clock the carriage returned, but 
Mrs. Le Bronne had not arrived. " She will come 
by the evening express," said Margaret to herself. 
The express would be due at seven o'clock. 

After luncheon Margaret entered the library, 
where she spent the remaining hours of the after- 
noon in reading. 

As the afternoon waned, the clouds that had 
all the day threatened rain rolled away, and a 
little later a magnificent sunset preceded the twi- 
light hour. 

The whole day had been unusually cold for the 
month of August, and now, as dusk approached, 
the air was almost frosty; but cheerful fires 
burned brightly in the open fire-places, and sent a 
glow of warmth and comfort throughout the 
rooms. 

Margaret had paid a special visit to the rooms 
to be occupied by Mrs. Le Bronne, and seen that 
fires had been lighted to dispel the dampness ; and 
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now she entered the parlor and sat down at the 
organ, and for a little tune allowed her fingers to 
wander idly over the keys, every now and then 
glancing up at the clock. 

Soon the rumble of a train was heard in the 
distance, followed by a shrill, piercing whistle, 
that reverberated among the surrounding hills. 
Margaret arose and walked slowly up and down 
the room for five minutes, and then sat down and 
waited. 

Very soon there was the sound of wheels crunch- 
ing the gravel, and in another moment the car- 
riage drew up at the steps. 

Margaret hastened out. A little figure, closely 
muffled in wraps, alighted and advanced a step 
or two; but in a moment Margaret had folded 
her in her arms. 

" Oh, Mrs. Le Bronne, I am so glad you have 
come ! " Margai*et exclaimed. 

" And I am so happy to meet you again, dear 
Margaret," said Mrs. Le Bronne, straining her 
friend to her breast. 

Margaret led her through the haU and into the 
parlor, and then, drawing a large easy-chair up 
before the fire, she said : 

" Now let me relieve you of your wraps," and 
for a moment she busied herself with buttons and 
clasps ; and then Mrs. Le Bronne dropped Avearily 
into the chair, saying as she did so : 
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" You are quite well, dear ? " 

" Oh, yes. But I fear you are greatly fatigued." 

" The journey was very tiresome. I expected 
to reach Birkwood this forenoon, but a washout 
on the road caused me to miss the morning train." 

" I will order refreshments for you at once," 
said Margaret, rising. 

'' No, no, Margaret," said Mrs. Le Bronne, lay- 
ing a detaining hand on her friend's arm, " I dined 
only an hour ago." 

" But you will take a cup of tea ? " 

" Yes, a cup of tea." 

Margaret summoned a servant and gave the 
order. The man reappeared in a very few mo- 
ments, bearing the fragrant beverage. 

As Mrs. Le Bronne sipped her tea, Margaret 
noted the tired look on the small, dark face, and 
the dusky circles around the brown eyes. 

" It is such a pleasure to look into your face again, 
Mrs. Le Bronne," said Margaret, " and there are 
so many questions that I wish to ask you about 
yourself ; but I must not weary you to-night. I 
think when you have finished your tea I will take 
you to your room ; you are in need of rest." 

Mrs. Le Bronne glanced at the clock. 

" It is too early to think of retiring," she said, 
" and I wish you to talk to me a while ; but per- 
haps I had better go to my room and lie down, 
and while I am resting you can sit by me." 
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" Yes, that will be better, for I can see that you 
are nearly exhausted," said Margaret. 

A few moments later the two ascended the 
stairs together. 

Margaret, when they had reached the room, 
said : '^ Now I will leave you for a few moments, 
as I have some instructions to give to the house- 
keeper, but I will return presently." 

" Very well, dear," answered Mrs. Le Bronne. 

Half an hour later, when Margaret reentered 
the room, Mrs. Le Bronne was in bed, and, as 
Margaret approached the bedside, she saw that 
her friend was fast asleep. The wavy brown hair, 
with here and there a thread of silver, fell care- 
lessly about the face and upon the pillow, and a 
thin, slender little hand lay outside upon the cov- 
erlet. 

"Poor little woman!" said Margaret, as she 
stood a moment gazing upon the sleeper. Then 
she turned away, saw that the fire in the grate 
was made safe for the night, extinguished the gas 
and went out. 

The breakfast hour at Birkwood was nine 
o'clock, but Margaret usually arose at seven. She 
enjoyed the fresh, invigorating air, and a ramble 
in the garden and about the grounds. 

The morning after Mrs. Le Bronne's arrival, 
she might have been seen wandering about under 
the great trees, pausing now and then to admire 
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a flowering shrub or to gaze upon the broad river, 
from which the mist was slowly rising. 

Under one of the trees was a rustic swing, and 
when she reached this spot she seated herself in 
the swing and for a long time swayed gently to 
and fro. The lowing of cattle was heard in the 
distance, the reapers were already at work in the 
fields, and the distant mountain tops were aglow 
under the beams of the early sun. What a peace- 
ful scene it was ! 

All her life Margaret had been accustomed to 
these scenes. Through the trees, that nearly 
obscured the view to the south, she could see the 
tall chimneys of the house where she was born. 
It was a beautiful place, and was now occupied by 
her agent. She had traveled over many lands, 
but in all her wanderings she had found no place 
so attractive as her own dear home. 

When, with her hands filled with flowers, she 
entered the house, Mrs. Le Bronne was coming 
down the stairs. Margaret hastened to meet her, 
her face beaming with pleasure. 

" I am glad to see you so refreshed," she said. 
" You rested well last night, did you not ? " 

" I enjoyed a delicious sleep," Mrs. Le Bronne 
replied, and added : " When I arrived last night I 
was nearly exhausted ; but I am feeling so well, so 
well, this morning. Let us go out on the veranda." 

The two stepped out together. Mrs. Le Bronne's 
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eyes wandered over the grounds, and then to the 
scene beyond — the noble river and the distant 
mountains. 

" What a beautiful place you have ! and what 
a glorious scene yonder ! — and Margaret," she 
said, laying her hand on the other's arm, " you 
are so beautiful, so full of fresh, sweet life." 

Margaret smiled, and a faint blush stole into her 
cheeks. She selected a lovely red rose from 
among her flowers, and said : 

" You are fond of roses, Mrs. Le Bronne ; allow 
me to fasten this at your throat," and for a mo- 
ment she bent over the slight form of her friend. 
" There ! " she exclaimed, when she had arranged 
the flower, " that reminds me of Mrs. Le Bronne 
as I used to see her in her own home." 

At that moment breakfast was announced. 

" Come," said she, lajring her hand on Mrs. Le 
Bronne's arm ; and together they repaired to the 
breakfast-room. 

When breakfast was over Mrs. Le Bronne re- 
turned to her room, but in a few moments she 
rejoined Margaret in the parlor. She brought 
with her a number of photographic views, and as 
she handed them to Margaret she said : 

" I had these taken expressly for you. They 
are views of places that I have visited since I left 
Florida ; but before you examine them, dear, look 
at this." 
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Margaret took the card from her hand. It was 
the picture of quite a young man, with a low, 
broad forehead and finely chiseled lips, every line 
of the face bearing the stamp of refinement. 

" Why, Mrs. Le Bronne," exclaimed Margaret, 
" this is almost a perfect picture of yourself ! This 
is a picture of your son." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Le Bronne, gently, while a 
tender light shone in her eyes, " that is my own 
dear boy. The picture was sent to me three 
weeks ago from Germany." 

" What is his age ? " inquired Margaret. 

" He will be twenty-one in December." 

"And is it long since you have seen him?" 
Margaret asked. 

"A little more than two years; but he will 
come to me next summer." 

Margaret continued to study the picture. " That 
is a fine face — a good face," she said. 

"He is his mother^ s boy — I wonder if you un- 
derstand me, Margaret." 

Margaret glanced up at Mrs. Le Bronne, and as 
their eyes met, she said : 

" I think I understand you, Mrs. Le Bronne." 

" Now, tell me what you think of this," said 
Mrs. Le Bronne, handing her another picture. 

" Mr. Harlan ! " and Margaret's cheeks flushed 
as she bent her eyes upon the noble face. " It is an 
excellent likeness ; when was it taken ? " she asked. 
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"Last May. I arrived in Washington three 
days before he left for Virginia, and he visited me 
at my hotel ; and I prevailed on him to have his 
picture taken for me before we parted. I have a 
picture of him, taken when he was a child ; some 
day you shall see it," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

As Margaret laid the picture on the table she 
said: 

" I suppose you know that he is coming to Birk- 
wood in September." 

" Yes ; he told me that he was coming." 

Margaret now took up the other pictures. 
" And these are views of some of the places you 
have recently visited ? " 

" Yes ; and a few of them are of historic inter- 
est, as you will notice." 

Margaret spent some time in the examination of 
the pictures, while Mrs. Le Bronne sat by, now and 
then giving items of information connected with 
one or another of them. 

When the pleasant task was completed, Mar- 
garet said : 

" Now let me take you into the library, and I 
will show you some new books that I have just 
received." 

When they had reached the library, she drew 
an easy-chair up near an open window for Mrs. 
Le Bronne, and then taking from a shelf several 
volumes, came and sat doAvn by her friend. 
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" This," said she, as she passed a volume to her 
companion, " is just from the press." 

Mrs. Le Bronne glanced at the title, " The Turn- 
ing of the Tide." The author was a woman well 
known in literary circles, and her book was a plea 
for the true emancipation of women. "The 
Truth About It," was the name of another vol- 
ume. 

" Ah 1 " said Mrs. Le Bronne, " when she speaks 
she has something to say worth listening to." 

The book was a plain discussion of the question 
of Prostitution. Mrs. Le Bronne was personally 
acquainted with the distinguished author. 

A third volume was entitled, "A Woman's 
Views on Prenatal Influences." It was a strong 
work, bearing evidence of deep thought, as Mrs. 
Le Bronne discovered later. The writer was a 
resident of Washington. 

Mrs. Le Bronne glanced over a few pages of the 
work, and said : 

" I see that you have been making notes here 
and there along some of the pages ; have you read 
the entire work ? " 

" No," replid Margaret, " only the first four or 
five chapters." 

" And you feel an interest in this subject, do you 
not?" 

" Oh, yes ; an interest beyond my power to ex- 
press," Margaret answered. 
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" Oh, my dear, I am so happy to hear you say 
this," said Mrs. Le Bromie. " Some day you will 
be a wife and mother — the mother of dear little 
children ; and how necessary it is that, before en- 
tering the marriage state, you should possess a 
knowledge of these sacred truths." 

" You remember the night that I spent at your 
home — the night following the day on which 
Mr. Harlan so narrowly escaped death?" said 
Margaret. 

" Yes." 

" And you will recollect that I came into your 
room after you had retired, and that our conver- 
sation was on this subject." 

"Yes." 

" Well, since that time I have made myself ac- 
quainted with the views of several eminent writers 
on prenatal influences, and I have given the mat- 
ter much serious thought." 

" And doubtless you have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that every child is entitled to the right of 
being well-born." 

" Yes ; and I am convinced that if children are 
properly generated there will exist no necessity 
for regeneration," said Margaret. 

" Now you have touched the foundation-rock of 
true human progress," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 
"Then let children, bom into the world under 
such conditions, be early taught that the body is 
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the temple of the spirit, and that it must be kept 
pure and undefiled, and the great problem of the 
salvation of the world is solved," said Mrs. Le 
Bronne. 

" But," said Margaret, " the great obstacle in 
the way of human advancement is the fact that 
men and women totally unfit to become parents 
will continue to marry." 

"That is a sad truth, and we can rely only on 
education and the slow process of evolution to elim- 
inate the evil," answered Mrs. Le Bronne ; and 
she sat for a little time thoughtfully turning the 
pages of the book that lay in her lap. 

At length she said : " Have you read the Kev. 

Dr. M 's sermon on what he is pleased to term, 

'The New Woman'?" 

" No," replied Margaret, glancing at her friend, 
with a gleam of amusement in her eyes. 

" I read it yesterday ; it helped to relieve the 
monotony of my journey," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" I suppose," said Margaret, " that the rever- 
end doctor did not hesitate to express himself in 
his usual forcible style ? " 

" Indeed he did not. I will try to tell you some- 
thing about it. He said that the women who 
were engaged in making themselves ridiculous in 
what they called a struggle for equal rights, and 
the higher education of women, were of the devil's 
own family and a menace to society, and that they 
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were outrunning the speed of electricity on their 
passage to hell." 

A ripple of laughter escaped from Margaret's 
lips as Mrs. Le Bronne ceased speaking, and she 
said: 

" Poor man ! he must have been suffering from 
another attack of indigestion when he relieved 
himself of that sermon." 

" Is it not strange," said Mrs. Le Bronne, " that, 
in this grand age, when superstition and igno- 
rance are being swept aside by reason and intelli- 
gence, there should be found a man possessing the 
hardihood to stand up before an audience and 
make such an exliibition of himself ? " 

" He seems," said Margaret, " ignorant of the 
fact that all his efforts to obstruct the advance of 
justice will pass unheeded by educated public 
opinion. He is away in the background, and 
thoughtful people have neither the time nor the 
inclination to listen to his stale argument or his 
vulgar jokes." 

The conversation now turned to other sub- 
jects. 

" I suppose," said Mrs. Le Bronne, " that you 
visit the city frequently ? " 

" Only occasionally," Margaret replied. " Some- 
how," she continued, "since my return from 
abroad, Birkwood possesses a strange attraction 
for me. I spend most of my time among my 
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books ; and then there are the long walks, and 
very frequently pleasant drives into the country." 

"It was here that you first met Mr. Harlan, 
was it not ? " 

" Yes ; he used to visit my uncle. There was 
a close friendship between the two men. It 
seems but yesterday," she said, with a little sigh, 
" that I saw them sitting in this room the last 
time that they were together, earnestly convers- 
ing on subjects in which both were interested." 

" And you are never lonely, Margaret ? " 

" No, not now. For several months, following 
my uncle's death, I felt lonely and depressed ; but 
that feeling has passed away. My life here is full 
of peace and happiness." 

After luncheon the two returned to the library, 
where they spent the remaining hours of the after- 
noon. 

Just before sunset Margaret said : 

" Now Mrs. Le Bronne, let us go out of doors : 
the air is delightfully cool, and I wish to show you 
the grounds." 

When they had wandered for half an hour 
under the great elms and among the rare shrubs 
and fragrant flowers that embellished the grounds, 
Mrs. Le Bronne sat down in a rustic chair, and 
silently drank in the glorious scene that extended 
far away on every hand. 

Margaret walked a little distance away, and 
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employed herself in gathering a bouquet of asters 
and chrysanthemums. When she returned to her 
friend, Mrs. Le Bronne said : 

" Oh, Margaret, this is indeed the loveliest place 
I ever saw. It is no wonder that you feel so 
strong an attachment to your home." 

Margaret smiled, and said, " I have something 
else to show you ; " and she raised her voice and 
called, " Bruno ! Bruno ! " 

Instantly the great St. Bernard came rushing 
from the direction of the stables. He stopped at 
the side of his mistress, glanced up inquiringly 
into her eyes, then seated himself upon his haunches 
and turned an inquisitive gaze upon Mrs. Le 
Bronne. 

"Shake hands with my friend, Bruno," said 
Margaret. 

He raised one of his great paws, and Mrs. Le 
Bronne laughingly grasped it and shook it 
heartily. 

" Bless you, dear old fellow ! " she exclaimed. 
" I wonder if you know that I am a great lover of 
dogs?" 

Bruno uttered a joyous bark, and commenced 
to gallop rapidly round and round ; and when he 
had indulged in this performance for the space of 
two or three minutes, he came walking proudly 
back, and took up a position at the side of his 
mistress. 
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" That is a splendid animal ; have you owned 
him long ? " Mrs. Le Bronne inquired. 

" Ten years. My uncle brought him from 
Switzerland when he was only a few months old," 
Margaret replied, as she affectionately patted the 
shaggy brown coat of the faithful creature. 
. On the following morning, after breakfast, Mrs. 
Le Bronne devoted a couple of hours to writing 
letters ; and while she was thus employed, Mar- 
garet made a brief visit to Mrs. Ellis. 

The aged woman seemed to be failing rapidly. 
She was no longer able to move about the house, 
but continued to sit all day in her large easy-chair, 
sometimes reading, and occasionally employing 
herself with her knitting. It was evident that 
the end could not be far away. 

On Margaret's return she foimd Mr. Ellings- 
worth waiting to consult her on a matter of busi- 
ness, and she learned from him that Black was 
steadily at work, and that he seemed to be a tem- 
perate, honest man. The secret of his midnight 
visit to Birkwood she had kept closely locked in 
her own breast. 

The afternoon was cool and pleasant, and Mar- 
garet and Mrs. Le Bronne took a delightful drive 
of six or seven miles into the country. When 
they returned, the sun was about an hour high. 
As Margaret was about to ascend the stairs to go 
to her room, a messenger came in haste from the 
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Ellis homestead. Death, it was believed, was very 
near, and Mrs. Ellis had expressed a desire to see 
Margaret once more. 

A word of explanation to Mrs. Le Bronne, and 
Margaret hastily reentered the carriage, which 
had not yet driven away from the steps. 

Only a few hours had passed since she parted 
from Mrs. Ellis, and though she had felt convinced 
that the long life was rapidly drawing to a close, 
she was not prepared to hear that the end was so 
near. 

As the carriage drew up at the gate, Stephen 
came forward to meet her. 

" How is she ? " Margaret asked. 

" Going fast. She was taken with a fainting 
spell about an hour ago," he replied. 

In another moment Margaret stood by the bed- 
side of the dying woman. The eyes were closed, 
and the ashy hue of death rested upon the aged face. 

In a few moments the dark eyes opened, and 
Mrs. Ellis said in a feeble voice : 

" I wish Margaret would come." 

" I am here, dear friend," said Margaret, lifting 
one of the cold hands and holding it in her own. 

A smile lighted up the old face. " Dear child," 
she said, " I feared you would not come in time. 
Sit down and let me look on your sweet, yoimg 
face. Now aU that I really love are about me— 
Stephen, Caroline, and Margaret." 
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She ceased, and was silent a few moments ; then 
she said : 

" I did not think this morning that the end was 
so near. I shall be here only a few moments 
longer. Will you not put back the curtain, Mar- 
garet, so that I can see the sun set ? " 

Margaret put out her hand and drew back the 
curtain. The fading eyes turned to the distant 
mountain-top, upon which the golden sunlight 
lingered. 

After a little time, she said to Caroline, who 
was weeping at the foot of the bed : 

" Don't cry, Caroline ; it grieves me to see you 
cry. Stephen, come here," she murmured. 

Her grandson approached and bent over her. 
" What is it, grandmother ? " he said. 

" I want no funeral — ^no minister — only flowers 
— beautiful flowers," she said. 

"It shall be as you wish, grandmother," said 
Stephen, gently. 

" Margaret," she said, " you told me that you 
thought there was a life beyond the grave — ^it 
may be so." 

" Does the way seem dark to you ? " said Mar- 
garet, as she gently smoothed the snowy hair back 
from the pallid temples. 

" No — ^not — dark — ^not dar " 

The breathing, that had been growing weaker 
and more difficult, ceased ; the light faded slowly 
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from the dying eyes ; a faint smile stole over the 
peaceful face ; there was a slight quiver of the 
white lips ; then all was still. 

Through the window a sunbeam stole and 
rested a moment caressingly upon the quiet feat- 
ures, then softly faded away. 

Margaret stood for a few moments, gazing upon 
the face of the dead ; then, very gently, she folded 
the hands upon the pulseless breast and turned 
away. 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

On the afternoon of the following day, as Mar- 
garet and Mrs. Le Bronne were sitting on the 
veranda, their attention was arrested by loud talk- 
ing out in the highway opposite the house. 

A tall man, walking rapidly, came in sight. 
He was talking to himself, and occasionally ges- 
ticulating. 

" I know him ; he is coming here," said Margaret. 
" He is coming to warn us that an epidemic of 
smallpox is about to visit us." 

" Smallpox ! " exclaimed Mrs. Le Bronne, turn- 
ing quickly to Margaret. 

" Do not be alarmed," said Margaret, smiling, 
" he is mentally unbalanced ; we have nothing to 
fear from smallpox." 

When the man reached the entrance, he turned 
into the grounds and came hurrying up the walk. 
He was about forty years of age, and very neatly 
dressed in black. His face was exceedingly pale 
and thin, and his large black eyes were deeply 
sunken in their sockets. 

As he reached the steps he removed his hat and 
said, smiling and bowing : 
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" Good-morning, ladies." 

" Good-morning, Mr. Embrey," said Margaret. 

" I am on my round of professional visits this 
morning," he said, " and I stopped to notify you 
that an epidemic of smallpox is about to break 
out in this vicinity ; but I will leave a prescription 
with you that will secure you from all danger." 

As he spoke he drew from his pocket a narrow 
slip of paper and handed it to Margaret. 

" Thank you," she said, as she took it from his 
hand. 

" Now," he said, " follow these directions closely, 
and you will be safe — perfectly safe. Good-morn- 
ing," and he turned and hurried away. 

" Poor man ! " said Margaret. " He has tasted 
the bitter cup of disappointment and sorrow." 

"Are you acquainted with the circumstances 
connected with his life ? " asked Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" Yes ; and I will tell you his story," said Mar- 
garet. " Ten years ago Dr. Charles Embrey was 
a resident of Stanford, and he was a man highly 
respected, and regarded as skilled in his profession. 
He had married a young girl named Catherine 
Fleming. She was the only daughter of a re- 
spected and prosperous farmer, who resides about a 
mile and a half from here. She was a beautiful girl, 
quiet and refined in her manner ; and she had re- 
ceived a liberal education at one of the best-known 
schools in New York. They occupied a pretty 
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modem cottage in Stanford, and were regarded as 
a very happy couple. 

" Dr. Embrey was exceedingly intimate with 
a yomigman named Maiden, who resided near his 
home. This young man belonged to one of the 
best families in Stanford. 

"When the young couple had been married 
about a year. Dr. Embrey had occasion to visit 
New York on professional business. He was 
absent a week. When he returned, his wife had 
disappeared, leaving a note addressed to him, in 
which she stated that she would never return ; 
that she had decided to devote her life to another, 
and that it would be useless for him to attempt a 
search for her. Mr. Maiden had disappeared at 
the same time. 

" The deserted husband left no means untried 
to discover the whereabouts of his erring wife. 
Two weeks after the doctor's return it was 
rumored that Mrs. Embrey and Mr. Maiden had 
been seen together in Albany ; but there all trace 
of them was lost. 

" When three months had passed, Mr. Maiden re- 
turned to Stanford. It is known that the two 
men, who had formerly been such intimate friends, 
met, and were closeted together for several hours ; 
but the result of the meeting was never made 
public. 

" From that time Dr. Embrey was a changed 
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man. He closed his office, and seemed to shijui 
his fellow-men. He might have been seen any 
day, in sunshine or in storm, wandering about the 
woods and fields. Finally he disappeared from 
Stanford. 

" One day my uncle, on his return from a fish- 
ing trip among the hills just to the west of Birk- 
wood, told me that as he was walking along the 
banks of a little stream that was thickly bordered 
by bushes and trees, he came upon a little shanty 
or den, formed of bark and branches of trees, hid- 
den among a pile of rocks. A man occupied 
the interior, and was lying on a pile of blankets. 
It was Dr. Embrey. 

" My uncle, who was acquainted with the doc- 
tor, aroused him, and tried to engage him in con- 
versation ; but the doctor told him bluntly that 
he desired to be left alone ; and so my uncle 
turned away and left the poor man to his soli- 
tude. 

" About this time Mr. Fleming, the father of 
Mrs. Embrey, visited Albany on business, and as 
he was walking along one of the streets, he came 
face to face with his daughter. The old man was 
overjoyed at the meeting, but the daughter seemed 
greatly shocked. 

" He told her that she must return with him to 
Stanford at once, and she consented to do so, but 
requested him to wait where he was until she 
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could step into an adjoining house and arrange 
some little matter that required her attention. 

" He waited, but she did not return. When he 
called at the house and asked for information in 
regard to his daughter, he was told that no such 
person had been there. 

" He then applied to the police for aid in his 
search, and it was found that the house she had 
entered was a house of iU-f ame ; but she had left. 

" The poor old man spent weeks in the city in 
a vain search for his daughter, and finally re- 
turned broken-hearted to his home. 

"A year passed by. One morning, as the 
hired man on the Fleming farm entered the barn 
to commence his duties for the day, he discovered, 
lying upon a pile of hay, a well-dressed young 
woman, who appeared to be very ill. She was 
wrapped in a heavy shawl. 

" The man at once hurried to the house and 
aroused Mr. and Mrs. Fleming, and they all 
hastened together to the bam. The woman was 
their own daughter. 

" She was indeed very ill, and hardly able to 
speak. They carried her to the house, and a phy- 
sician was at once summoned, and every thing pos- 
sible was done for her comfort and restoration to 
health ; but all was in vain. She lived only three 
weeks. 

"The funeral services were conducted at the 
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house, and only a few intimate friends were 
present. Just as the services were about to com- 
mence, all were surprised by the entrance of Dr. 
Embrey. 

" Those who were present stated that he was so 
changed in appearance that his most intimate 
friends would scarcely have recognized him. 

" Before the casket was lowered into the grave, 
which was a short distance from the house, the 
poor husband stood for a long time, gazing with 
tearless eyes down upon the dead face of the 
woman he had loved. ♦ 

"Sinee the death of his wife he has been an 
inmate of the Fleming home, and the old people 
love and regard him as a son. He is harmlessly 
insane in consequence of his great trouble, and 
once a year he has the habit of starting out on 
what he calls a professional tour. 

" He imagines that an epidemic of smallpox is 
about to visit the neighborhood, and he kindly 
offers to all the inhabitants about here a prescrip- 
tion as a safeguard." 

" And what has become of the destroyer of his 
home ? " inquired Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" He married a young lady from one of the best 
families in Stanford, and is now a highly respected 
citizen of that place," said Margaret. 

" Ah, yes ! The same old story," said Mrs. Le 
Bronne. " The woman is always the only sinner 
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in the case, while society opens its arras and receives 
the man, who is equally guilty, with smiles and 
caresses. O Justice, where is thy dwelling place ? " 

" Yes, it is always the woman who must bear 
the brand of dishonor," said Margaret. 

" And, Margaret, women themselves are, in a 
great measure, responsible for this state of things. 
There are thousands of women who, in opposition 
to every feature of common sense, believe that 
men are innately inclined to sensuality, and that 
the rigid lines of morality are not designed to ex- 
tend over them." 

" That is a remarkable fact," said Margaret. 

" Why, Margaret," continued Mrs. Le Bronne, 
" how often do we hear women, who appear sen- 
sible in ordinary matters, saying, ' Oh, boys will 
be boys,' or, ' Oh, young men must sow their wild 
oats.' 

" No young man can afford to sow ^ wild oats '. 
The woman who teaches that doctrine is an 
enemy to everything that is pure and sacred in 
human character ; and the mother who utters such 
language in the presence of her sons should feel 
the weight of condeilination resting heavily upon 
her soul, if they go astray. 

" The same moral law that governs women 
should apply equally to men ; there should be not 
the slightest distinction in the manner of its ap- 
plication. 
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" When society comes to recognize the fact 
that a male libertine is entitled to no more respect 
and consideration than is shown what is termed a 
' fallen woman,' then we may witness a check to 
the awful injustice that has brought to martyrdom 
the honor and happiness of thousands of loving, 
trusting women." 

" Dear Mrs. Le Bronne," said Margaret, " the 
time will come when women will have the cour- 
age to grapple with this subject, will it not ? " 

" Yes, dear, it will come ; it is coming now," 
said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

Mrs Le Bronne soon arose, saying that she 
would retire to her room and lie down for a little 
time. Margaret went into the library, where she 
remained until the approach of dusk. 

Early in the morning of the day on which Mrs. 
Ellis was to be la.id to rest, Margaret dispatched 
Eichard to the farm-house with great masses of 
flowers, and among them a beautiful wreath of 
immortelles, which had been arranged by herself 
and Mrs. Le Bronne. The burial was to take 
place at half -past ten o'clock. 

At a quarter past ten the carriage containing 
Margaret and Mrs. Le Bronne left the grounds. 
When they reached the homestead they drew up 
under the shade of an immense maple. A line of 
vehicles extended a long distance, and the yard 
was packed with people ; for the aged woman that 
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lay dead within the little red house had been known 
and respected by the whole community. There 
were present men and women bent with age, 
whom she had dandled on her knees when they 
were babies. 

Very soon the casket, which was almost com- 
pletely hidden by flowers, was brought out and 
placed in the waiting hearse. Then the long pro- 
cession moved slowly forward in the direction of 
the family burying-ground, which was situated on 
a hiUside, a short distance to the north of the 
house. It was a peaceful spot, in the midst of 
locust and cedar trees. The newly-made grave 
was lined with flowers, placed there by loving 
hands. 

The casket was taken from the hearse and ten- 
derly lowered into the grave ; then the dull thud of 
falling earth continued for a few moments, and 
when the work was completed, flowers and ever- 
greens were strewn upon the mound : then the 
multitude turned and moved silently away. 
. It was a simple, quiet burial, and in keeping 
with the life just brought to a close. 

As they drove slowly homeward, Mrs. Le 
Bronne said : 

" I have witnessed many burials, but never one 
more beautiful than this. Comparatively few 
people seem to realize that the deserted body is 
but the cast-oflf garment, for which the spirit has 
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no further use, and that what we call death is, in 
reality, simply a new birth — the passing from 
darkness into light." 

" Do you believe that there is a life awaiting us 
when we have finished our work here?" asked 
Margaret. 

Mrs. Le Bronne turned and looked earnestly 
into the face of her friend : 

" Believe it ! It would be impossible, after re- 
ceiving the evidence I have, to disbelieve it." 

Margaret did not reply; and a moment later 
they arrived at the house. 

That evening the two friends were seated in the 
parlor. The gas had not been lighted, and the 
moonlight streamed in through the windows, and 
cast a silvery radiance over every object in 
the room. On entering the room, a few minutes 
earlier, Mrs. Le Bronne had said, " Let us enjoy 
the moonlight for a time ; it is so calm and beauti- 
ful." 

They had been speaking of the event of the 
day — the burial of Mrs. Ellis — and now Margaret 
said: 

" Mrs. Le Bronne, you say that you believe that 
there is a life beyond the grave ; do you believe 
that our departed friends hold us in remembrance, 
and that they feel an interest in our earthly life ? " 

" 1 do ; and not only that, I am fully convinced 
that they are often about us, and that when diffi- 
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culties assail us, and when our hearts are oppressed 
with sorrow, they bring to us the soothing influ- 
ence of their love and sympathy." 

" That is a beautiful belief," said Margaret. 
" My dear mother died when I was only five 
years old, and, of course, my recollection of her 
is very indistinct ; but when perplexed and cast 
down, I have often felt that if I could only know 
that she still lived and loved me, it would not be 
difficult for me to believe that she would direct 
me aright." 

" Eest assured, dear friend," said Mrs. Le 
Bronne, earnestly ^ " that your dear mother watches 
over you by day and by night, and that h^r lov- 
ing care will never be withdrawn." 

There was a long silence, broken at length by 
Margaret, who said : 

"Life is a most mysterious thing. Why are 
we here ? What can be the ultimate object of 
this brief earthly existence ? " 

" I regard this life," said Mrs. Le Bronne, " as 
but a step in the pathway of endless progression. 
The way leads onward and ever upward. All 
the experiences that we encounter in our journey, 
bitter though some of them may be, are necessary 
for the unfoldment of the spirit. It is only by 
wrestling with obstacles and overcoming opposi- 
tion, that we become strong. Often, as we go 
stumbling along, tremblingly seeking the light, 
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our hearts become oppressed with doubt and 
dread, because the way seems so obscure. 

" Ignorance and superstition have, all through 
the ages, opposed themselves to all true progress ; 
but truth will triumph in the end. The hideous 
mantle of error must be torn aside by an unspar- 
ing hand. The putrid sores that afflict society 
must be laid bare, otherwise, they can never be 
healed. 

" As the animal in our natures becomes elimi- 
nated, as selfishness gives place to sympathy for 
our fellow-creatures, the real purpose of human 
existence will begin to manifest itself : but, under- 
stand me, Margaret. I do not believe that this 
earth will ever become a Paradise." 

Soon the moonlight began to fade away, and 
Margaret arose and lighted the gas. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

One morning in the middle of the second week 
in September Margaret was out, as usual, ram- 
bling about the grounds, when she met old Eeuben, 
who had just come from the orchard with a 
basket of apples. 

" Those are fine apples, Reuben," she said ; and 
she took one from the basket, and set her firm 
white teeth into it. " You gathered them from 
the old tree in the northwest corner, did you 
not?" 

" Yes ; and there are plenty more on the tree ; 
I guess there must be seven or eight bushels 
there," he said. 

" Indeed ! " said Margaret, as she turned away. 

Reuben followed h^r a step or two. " There 
was some bad work going on last night," he re- 
marked. 

She turned quickly, and looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

" There were thieves about. I went over to 
the sheep pasture at sunrise, and I found that one 
of the finest sheep had been killed. The carcass 
had been carried away, but I found the skin in a 
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corner of the fence ; and I found something else, 
too ; " and the old man slipped his hand into his 
pocket and drew out a cigar case. 

Margaret bent forward and examined the article 
closely, but without touching it. ^ 

" They dropped that while they were at work, 
did they not ? " she said. 

" I suppose so," said Reuben. " But that is 
not all. When I came by the stables, John told 
me that Mr. Ellingsworth told him that Mr. 
Stockton's house was broken into last night, and 
that a lot of silverware w^as carried away ; and 
that the thieves went from there to the post-oifice. 
They took all the stamps and a number of regis- 
tered letters." 

" That is serious," said Margaret. " We must be 
exceedingly careful that everything about here is 
made perfectly secure, for the thieves may decide 
to pay us a visit ; " and she walked away, think- 
ing of what she had just heard. 

When, two hours later, Jlichard came in with 
the mail, he confirmed the news, and stated that 
a party of men had started out on the trail of the 
thieves, and had followed it some distance along 
the railroad, running north. But the tracks were 
suddenly lost, and it was supposed that the men 
had escaped on a passing freight train. 

During the forenoon Margaret and Mrs. Le 
Bronne drove over to Stanford and several miles 
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beyond, returning just in time for luncheon. 
The early hours of the afternoon were spent in 
the library, but an hour before sunset, Mrs. Le 
Bronne, complaining of a slight headache, retired 
to her room, saying that she would be down for 
dinner. 

Soon after Mrs. Le Bronne left, Margaret went 
out, and after spending a few moments talking 
to Bruno, who was lying near the steps, passed 
on to the swing under the elm, and, seating her- 
self, allowed her thoughts to wander whither they 
would. Everything about her seemed unusually 
stiU, and a drowsy feeling began to steal upon 
her. 

" Margaret ! " 

She started to her feet. Robert Harlan stood 
before her. 

" Oh, Eobert ! " and a happy smile illumined 
her face as she held out her hand to him. 

He held her hand between his two warm palms 
and gazed into her eyes a moment without speak- 
ing ; then he raised it and pressed it softly to his 
lips. 

" You have just arrived from the station ? " she 
asked. 

"Yes, I left New York an hour ago. Why, 
Margaret," he said, " it fairly dazzles my eyes to 
look into your face. The country air agrees with 
you, does it not ? '* 
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"It does, indeed," she laughingly answered; 
" but, Kobert, how brown you are ! " 

She had reseated herself in the swing, and he 
had taken a seat on the grass near her. 

" Brown ! I should think so. Why, Margaret, 
for the last four weeks I have been living like a 
wild Indian." 

" And did you shoot a bear ? " she asked, lower- 
ing her voice to almost a whisper. 

" I did," said he, laughing. 

" How pleased Mrs. Le Bronne will be to meet 
you ! " said Margaret. 

"She is here?" 

"Yes." 

" That is pleasant news," said he. 

" Come," said she, rising and slipping her hand 
through his arm ; " we dine at six o'clock." 

He looked at his watch. " And I have just 
time to make myself presentable," he said. 

As they walked on towards the house, he said, 
" How natural everything appears." 

" Yes ; nothing has been changed. Everything 
is just as Uncle Godfrey left it." 

" But he is not here." 

" You wiU miss him," said Margaret. 

When they reached the house, a man had just 
brought Mr. Harlan's trunks from the station. 
Margaret immediately summoned a servant to 
show Mr. Harlan to his rooms. 
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A few moments later, Mrs. Le Bronne and Mr. 
Harlan entered the parlor together. They had 
met in the upper hallway. Dinner was immedi- 
ately announced, and the three left the room to- 
gether. 

When dinner was over they passed a delightful 
evening in the parlor. Mr. Harlan related some 
of his adventures among the mountains of Virginia, 
and gave an interesting description of the unso- 
phisticated people who inhabit the regions so far 
removed from the influences of the busy world. 
Then there was music, Mrs. Le Bronne performing 
at the organ, while Margaret and Mr. Harlan sang. 
It was past ten o'clock when they separated for 
the night. 

When Margaret awoke in the morning a sun- 
beam was stealing in through the window. She 
had slept soundly, and she knew it was late. She 
sat up, and stretched her round white arms above 
her head ; then she pushed back the wavy masses 
of her black hair, and in another moment she stood 
on the soft rug in her bare feet. 

She went to the window and looked out. The 
sun was high in the heavens, and she knew that 
if she wished to enjoy her usual ramble she must 
make haste. 

Half an hour later, attired in a becoming morning 
wrapper, she stepped out into the fresh morning 
air. Mr. Harlan was walldng on the veranda. 
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•* Why, Eobert," she said, as he smilingly ad- 
vanced to meet her, " you are an early riser." 

" An early riser ? no. Have you an idea what 
time it is ? " 

" Not far from eight o'clock, I think." 

He looked at his watch. " Just a quarter past 
eight." 

" Come out with me ; I am going into the gar- 
den," she said. 

They passed under the great spreading trees 
and around to the garden* The morning dew still 
lingered on the shrubs and flowers and sparkled 
in the sunlight, outshining the rarest of diamonds. 

As they stood admiring a magnificent specimen 
of hibiscus, he said, " Show me your favorite 
flower." 

She left his side for a moment, and returned 
holding in her hand a beautiful white moss-rose. 

" This is my favorite," she said, handing it to 
him. "Look about, and see if you can find 
yours." 

He walked slowly along among the rich masses 
of blooming plants, and as he proceeded, his face 
began to assume a look of disappointment. 

" Ah ! " he exclaimed suddenly ; and he paused 
beside a beautiful heliotrope. He selected a deli- 
cate cluster, and handing it to Margaret, said, 
"Will you wear it?" 

She took the flower from his hand, and pinned 
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it to the bosom of her gown, and at the same time 
he fastened the rose in a buttonhole of his coat. 

After a little time they left the garden and 
walked to a point where the gromids sloped gen- 
tly to the north. 

" Look, Kobertj" said Margaret, " you can see 
the old sycamore tree from here." 

" Yes," he said, gazing away into the distance, 
" have you visited the spot lately ? " 

" No," she answered, " it is a long time since I 
made my last visit there." 

" You see that rocky mountain spur, extending 
down to the edge of the pasture land — were you 
ever there ? " he asked. 

" No," she replied. 

" I went there once with your uncle, in search 
of geological specimens. It is one of the wildfest 
places I ever saw." 

" How I should like to visit the place ! Can we 
not go there soon ? " she asked. 

".Why, yes. There is no reason why we should 
not go," he said. 

" Oh," she said, " let us go to-day. I will speak 
to Mrs. Le Bronne about it, and if she will accom- 
pany us, we will go ; shall we not ? " 

" Yes," he replied. 

When they returned to the house, Mrs. Le 
Bronne had just stepped out on the veranda. 

"Ah!" she said, smiling upon them, "you 
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have been out enjoying the fresh air ; and you 
have been among the flowers ; " and she touched 
with the tips of her fingers the heKotrope that 
rested upon Margaret's bosom. 

Margaret blushed, and an embarrassed look 
appeared in her eyes, as she exclaimed : 

" Oh ! and I forgot your favorite flower, dear 
Mrs. Le Bronne ; but you shall have it at once ; " 
and she ran lightly down the steps and disap- 
peared around a comer of the house. 

" Is she not beautiful ? " said Mrs. Le Bronne to 
Mr. Harlan. 

" She is glorious ! " he answered with emphasis. 

In a moment Margaret returned with the 
favorite red rose. 

" Now you must allow me to arrange it," she 
said ; and she stooped and fastened it against the 
bosom of her friend. 

As she finished, Mrs. Le Bronne gently patted 
the fresh young cheek, and said : 

" Dear Margaret, you are so good ! " 

After breakfast, Margaret unfolded her plan to 
Mrs. Le Bronne, and as it met with her entire ap- 
proval it was decided that they should start with- 
in an hour, as there were indications that it might 
rain later in the day. 

At half -past ten o'clock the carriage was brought 
around, and a few moments later they were on 
their way. 
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A short drive brought them to their destination. 
The road ran close to the foot of the mountain, 
and when they had reached a shady spot under a 
couple of large hemlocks, the party aUghted. 

The ascent was not difficult, but owing to the 
rocks and the nature of the undergrowth, they 
were compelled to proceed in Indian file. Mr. 
Harlan led the way, every now and then pausing 
to assist his companions. 

Soon they reached a comparatively level spot. 
A large flat rock offered an inviting seat, and 
huge chestnut trees were all about them. Here 
they sat down. 

" There is," said Mr. Harlan, " a short distance 
from here a rock upon which there is a singular 
specimen of picture-writing. Doubtless the writ- 
ing was made by Indians hundreds of years ago. 
When you are both thoroughly rested I will take 
you to it." 

In a few moments Mrs. Le Bronne and Margaret 
declared themselves ready to proceed. The way 
grew wilder. Massive rocks, some of them rent 
from top to bottom in some tremendous convul- 
sion of nature, frowned grimly down upon them, 
and giant spruces and birches shut out the sun- 
light. 

They soon found themselves standing beside an 
almost perpendicular rock that rose some fifteen 
or twenty feet. Its face was comparatively 
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smooth, and strangely marked. There were 
figures of men, bu»ds, and animals ; and curious 
characters, the meaning of which it iv^as difficult 
to guess. 

When they had completed their examination of 
the rock, Margaret and Mr. Harlan sat down, 
while Mrs. Le Bronne walked back a little dis- 
tance along the way they had come, and was soon 
engaged in gathering beautiful specimens of 
ferns. 

Suddenly Mr. Harlan's attention was attracted 
by something a little distance away, on the ground. 
He arose, and advancing a few steps, stooped and 
picked up something. When he returned Margaret 
saw that he held in his hand a number of letters. 
There was a strange expression on his face as he 
sat down and examined them. 

The envelopes had been torn open, and as he 
glanced at the enclosed writing his suspicions Avere 
confirmed. They were a part of the registered 
mail that had, two nights before, been stolen from 
the post-office near Birkwood. Margaret had told 
him the story of the robbery, on the night of his 
arrival. 

He did not speak, but slipped the letters into 
one of his pockets. But if he thought Margaret 
had no suspicion of the truth, he was mistaken. 
She understood the situation perfectly. 

As they arose to join Mrs. Le Bronne, a stone 
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came rolling down from among the rocks above 
them. Mr. Harlan took two or three steps around 
the rock, and stood trying to obtain a view of 
what was above. 

Margaret sprang forward and caught him by 
the arm. " Come away, Eobert," she said hur- 
riedly. 

" In just one moment, Margaret," he said. 

She seized his arm with both her hands, and 
said, almost desperately, " You shall not stay — 
come away now. Oh, Kobert," she said, turning 
her white face up to him, as he moved away by 
her side, " how could you risk your life in that 
manner ? Did you not see the face peering down 
at you from among the bushes ? " 

" No," he said, " I saw no face." 

"I saw it. Oh! Kobert, it would kill me if 
anything were to happen to you — anything like 
what I just feared." 

He drew her to his breast and pressed his lips 
to her forehead. " Life was never more precious 
to me than at this moment," he said. 

She did not speak, and they walked on to where 
Mrs. Le Bronne was busy with her ferns. 

" Those are beautiful ferns," said Margaret, as 
she stood watching Mrs. Le Bronne gathering up 
her treasures. 

" They are the finest I ever saw," said Mrs. Le 
Bronne. 
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They now made their way down the mountain- 
side, and soon reached the carriage. 

When the party had taken their seats, John 
gathered up the reins, and the spirited bays 
started on their homeward course. 

It was then that Margaret informed Mrs. Le 
Bronne of the discovery just made. They all saw 
the necessity of notifying the proper authorities 
at once, and as soon as they had alighted at the 
house, Margaret instructed John to drive over and 
bring Mr. Ellingsworth without delay. 

When the agent arrived, Mr. Harlan delivered 
to him the rifled letters, and when he had received 
the necessary information, he hurriedly departed 
on his mission. 

The day had been unusually warm for the month 
of September, and as the afternoon drew to a 
close, dark clouds began to gather in the sky. 
They assumed all manner of fantastic shapes. 
The edges of some of them were nearly white, but 
later they took a dull coppery tinge. Now and 
then a low rumble of thunder came from the 
distance, and occasionally a lurid line of lightning 
darted across the angry sky. 

The air was strangely still and oppressive. 
Margaret, Mrs. Le Bronne, and Mr. Harlan stood 
out on the veranda, watching the singular appear- 
ance of the heavens. Mrs. Le Bronne's face wore 
a look of anxiety. She had witnessed more than 
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one tropical tempest, and she knew that a storm 
of unusual magnitude was at hand. 

As the darkness came down the party entered 
the house. Mrs. Browning's hurrying footsteps 
could be heard along the passages, as she gave 
orders to the servants to close all the doors and 
windows. 

As they sat in the parlor Mr. Harlan several 
times endeavored to engage his companions in 
conversation, but with little success. A feeling of 
dread seemed to oppress them. 

He took up a book, and seatijng himself near 
Margaret, on the lounge, turned its pages liwStlessly. 
There was a sound of rising wind, a low, sad 
sound. Then from the northwest a strange roar- 
ing advanced. Louder and nearer it came ; and 
suddenly, with an awful blast, the wind swept 
down in all its fury, mingling its terrific roar with 
the hissing torrents of rain. 

The massive walls of brick and stone bravely 
withstood the shock, but the din outside was 
indescribably horrible. 

Mrs. Le Bronne sat with her hands tightly 
clasped in her lap, evidently striving to maintain 
her self-control. 

With the first shock Margaret had sprung to her 
feet, but Mr. Harlan drew her down beside him, 
and he still sat with his arm about her. 

For half an hour the fearful battle of the ele- 
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ments continued, and at times, it seemed as though 
the earth and the heavens were coming together. 
The thunder burst in terrific peals, and the light- 
ning was almost continuous. 

But soon there came a lull in the storm, and the 
wind changed to fitful, wailing gusts, and at the 
end of an hour only the steady downpour of the 
rain could be heard outside. 

Mr. Harlan was the first to speak. " I think 
the worst is over," he said. 

" Was it not fearful? " said Margaret. " I have 
heard of people being frightened to death by 
storms, but I never realized the possibility of such 
a thing until to-night. I am thankful that it is 
over ; " and she gave a sigh of relief. 

" I think," said Mrs. Le Bronne, " that I could 
have borne it only a little longer ; my nerves would 
have given way under the strain." 

Soon the rain ceased entirely. Mr. Harlan 
stepped out into the hall and opened the outer 
door. The clouds were breaking away, and mov- 
ing slowly southward. Margaret and Mrs. Le 
Bronne came and stood by him a moment, but 
the air, which had turned very cold, caused them 
to shiver. 

" Come, dear, you must not stand here," said 
Mrs. Le Bronne; and she put her arm around 
Margaret's waist and drew her away. 

" Undoubtedly this storm has caused a great 
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amount of damage," said Mr. Harlan, as he closed 
the door. 

" I heard a terrible crash not far from the house, 
and I fear that some of the trees are blown down," 
said Margaret. 

" Oh ! that would be a great pity," said Mrs. Le 
Bronne. 

" If those fellows were on the mountain when 
the storm came up, what a drenching they must 
have caught," said Mr. Harlan. 

" Perhaps they found shelter among the rocks," 
said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" Possibly," he replied. 

" If the mountains and woods about here could 
speak," said Mrs. Le Bronne, " I do not doubt that 
they could teU some strange stories." 

" I suppose they have served as hiding-places 
for many a criminal," said Margaret. 

"Undoubtedly," said Mr. Harlan. "During 
my recent wanderings among the mountains of 
Virginia," he continued, " I had pointed out to me 
a cavern that had, a few years before, served as 
the home of a notorious burglar and counterfeiter ; 
and a singular story was connected with the last 
year of his life." 

" Tell us about it, Eobert," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" It appears," said Mr. Harlan, " that the man 
had been living for a year or two in a town not 
far from Lynchburg. He appeared to be a gentle- 
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man, and not the slightest suspicion existed as to 
his true character. 

" A young girl, a member of a prominent and 
highly respected family in Baltimore, came to 
the place on a visit to a friend. She became ac- 
quainted mth the man, and, in the face of great 
opposition from her family, married him." 

" A few weeks later he Avas caught one night in 
the very act of carrying goods from a house into 
which he had made forcible entrance, but he suc- 
ceeded in making his escape from his captors, and, 
in company with his wife, fled, no one knew whith- 
er. In a little time counterfeit coins began to 
make their appearance all through that section of 
country. The best detectives in the country were 
set to work to locate the operator. For weeks 
they worked tirelessly, and at last the criminal 
was tracked to his hiding-place in the mountains. 
In his struggle with the officers he was shot dead. 
His wife, who was his only companion, fought like 
a wild beast over the dead body of her husband, 
and when she saw that there was no hope of 
escape, she seized a revolver from one of the men, 
and, before she could be prevented, sent a bullet 
through her own brain." 

" How dreadful ! She must have loved her 
husband," said Margaret. 

" Perhaps," replied Mr. Harlan, " though it is 
extremely difficult to understand how a woman of 
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refined tastes and habits could cling to a man of 
that character." 

" Ah ! " said Mrs. Le Bronne, " this feeling that 
we call love is not always controlled by reason. 
Under its influence men and women fearlessly 
face danger, degradation, and death. It is one of 
the great mysteries of our being." 

" That is true," said Mr. Harlan. 

At half-past ten o'clock the friends separated 
to seek repose after the exciting event of the 
evening. 

That night, while the inmates of the mansion 
at Birkwood were wrapped in peaceful slumber, a 
strange scene presented itself at the Barnes' cot- 
tage. Mrs. Barnes, who had suffered a relapse 
very soon after Margaret's visit there, had died 
that afternoon, and her body lay cold and stiff in 
the little bedroom where she had passed many 
hours of suffering. A sheet covered the form, 
and a candle burned dimly on a table, not far 
from the foot of the bed. 

In the kitchen, three of the neighbors — two 
women and a man — sat near the fire-place, in 
which the fire had burned low. Austin sat hud- 
dled in a corner of the room, muttering inco- 
herently to himself. After a time, without 
attracting the attention of the watchers, he stole 
softly out of the room. 

Half an hour later one of the women arose and 
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entered the bedroom, but in an instant, uttering 
a terrified shriek, she came rushing back. She 
seemed too frightened to speak, and could only 
point to the room she had just left. 

The other woman and the man quickly entered 
the bedroom, but for a moment both stood appar- 
ently horror-stricken. The sheet, that had covered 
the body hung trailing on the floor, but the body 
was gone ! 

The man was the first to recover himself. 

" This is some of that fool's work," he said. 

He returned to the kitchen, took from the table 
a lantern and lighted it. Then he went out of 
doors. In a moment he caUed to the women, 
"Here he is!" 

They went out. Seated on a bench in the wood- 
shed adjoining the house was the idiot, holding 
in his arms the dead body of his mother. Her 
long gray hair, which had become unbound, lay 
upon his shoulder and breast. It was a ghastly 
sight. 

" Come, Austin, be a good boy now, and carry 
your mother into the house," said the man, ad- 
vancing into the shed. 

The idiot reached down at his side and lifting 
a stick of wood, held it threateningly aloft, while 
the light of insanity gleamed in his eyes. The 
man drew back to a safe distance, and instantly 
Austin sprang up, and with a blood-curdling yell, 
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rushed from the shed, carrying the corpse with 
him. 

They listened as he sped along the highway, 
and then they went into the house. They decided 
that it would be useless to attempt a search be- 
fore the coming of daylight, so they sat waiting 
through the long hours of the night. 

Early in the morning, they — with others, to 
whom the news had been communicated — com- 
menced the search. 

The idiot's tracks led directly to the glen ; and 
there, in the dark, deep pool, both the bodies were 
found, the poor idiot still holding the body of his 
mother in a vise-like grip, close to his breast. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

Early in the morning, Margaret, with a fluffy- 
white shawl wrapped about her shoulders, stood on 
the veranda, surveying the effect of the previous 
night's storm. The walks and the lawn were 
littered with leaves and twigs; and across the 
highway, opposite the house, an immense pine 
tree had been blown down. 

Keuben and John were already at work re- 
moving the rubbish. The air was damp and 
chilly, but the sun shone brightly in an unclouded 
sky. 

Mr. Harlan soon came out. " The effect of the 
storm is not serious, I hope," said he, as he stood 
by her side. 

" No ; John tells me that the damage about the 
place is very slight. The worst is the destruction 
of the great pine yonder," she answered. 

" That was a noble tree," he remarked. 

'' Yes, and I shall miss it, it has been a familiar 
object to me all my life," she said. 

" You are not going out this morning ? " 

" No, it is too damp and disagreeable," she 
replied. 
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" Will you come with me into the parlor ? I 
have something to say to you," he said. 

She turned and went with him. 

He drew a chair for her near to the fire that 
burned brightly in the grate, placed another for 
himself, and sat down beside her. 

"Margaret," he said, "you are not going to 
send me away from you again, are you ? " 

" No," she answered, without raising her eyes. 

" You will allow me to share your life — you 
will be my wife ? " 

" Yes," she said. 

He put his arm about her and pressed a linger- 
ing kiss upon her forehead. " You have made 
me the happiest of men," he said. 

She did not reply, but sat with her eyes bent 
thoughtfully upon the fire. He bent forward a 
little, and looked into her eyes. 

" Margaret," he said, " why are you sad ? Have 
you any misgivings in regard to this matter ? " 

"No, Robert, no," she answered, looking up 
into his face with a smile, " but I realize, fully, the 
importance of the step I am taking." 

" I am thirty-six years of age," he said, " and 
you have attained the full development of a grand 
womanhood. "We both understand what mar- 
riage implies, and we are not ignorant of its re- 
sponsibilities. I think that great happiness is in 
store for us ; do you not think so, dear ? " 
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" Yes," she said, " but there was a time when I 
dared not think of marriage ; but the difficulties 
are removed, and I am very happy." 

" I think I understand you," he said gently. 

After a moment he arose and stood with his 
hand resting on the back of her chair. 

" Now," he said, " I am going for a walk." 

She arose and stood by his side. " We must 
tell Mrs. Le Bronne," she said. 

" Yes," he answered. He drew her to him, and 
stood for a moment gently stroking her glossy 
hair, then he went out. 

About an hour after breakfast, and while Mar- 
garet was alone in the parlor, Mrs Le Bronne came 
in. Her face was beaming with happiness. 

" Oh ! Margaret," she said, " I am so happy ! " 

" And Kobert has told you ? " asked Margaret. 

" Yes. You will be very happy, dear ; it cannot 
be otherwise. I have wished for this from the day 
I first met you. You need not fear to trust your 
happiness in his hands." 

" I do not fear," replied Margaret ; " I believe 
him to be all that is good and honorable." 

" He is the soul of honor," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 
"It would be impossible for Kobert Harlan to 
stoop to a mean or dishonest act." 

Margaret sat for some time rocking gently, with 
her hands folded in her lap, then she said : 

" With all my great happiness, I realize the so- 
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lemnity of the pledge I have given ; but the future 
seems very bright and beautiful to me." 

" Oh ! " said Mrs. Le Bronn^e, earnestly, " I hope 
that no sorrow or disappointment may ever darken 
your path ; but there is a sober side to life. There 
are duties that sometimes come crowding upon us, 
and frequently they are of such a nature as to al- 
most obscure the beauty and brightness that hu- 
man hearts so much need to strengthen them in 
the onward journey." 

" Yes," Margaret replied, " I do not lose sight of 
the fact that * Life has its sunshine and its tears,' 
and I realize, too, that, in justice to ourselves and 
to our fellow-creatures, we cannot allow our selfish 
desires to lure us from the path of duty." 

There was silence for several moments, and then 
Mrs. Le Bronne said : 

" When I think of you two walking hand in hand 
through the long years that are to come, trusting 
in each other, loving each other to the end, my 
heart is filled with gladness." 

Margaret arose, and bending over the back of 
the chair in which Mrs. Le Bronne was seated, 
put both her arms around the neck of her friend 
and said : 

" Dear Mrs. Le Bronne, you will never know 
how much I am indebted to you for my happiness. 
I wonder if you realize how much I love you." 

Mrs. Le Bronne looked up into the bright face 
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bending over her, and Margaret saw that her eyes 
were filled with tears. 

"Come," said Margaret, slipping her hand 
through the arm of the elder W9man, " let us go 
out into the garden ; the dampness must have dis- 
appeared long ago." 

While Margaret and Mrs. Le Bronne were walk- 
ing about in the garden, Mr. Harlan stood watch- 
ing the workmen as they cleared away the branches 
of the fallen pine. Mr. Ellingsworth soon came 
riding up. As he alighted from his horse, he said, 
addressing Mr. Harlan : 

" Pretty tough storm last night ! " 

" Yes, pretty tough," Mr. Harlan replied. 

" Any great damage done about here ? " 

" I believe not," answered Mr. Harlan. 

" I am glad to hear that. The storm left its 
traces on that part of the estate where I am liv- 
ing," said the agent. " Two fine maples were blown 
down, and considerable fencing was torn away." 

" The damage to the fruit-crop must be great," 
remarked Mr. Harlan. 

" Yes." 

" Any news in regard to the burglars ? " asked 
Mr. Harlan. 

"Yes. They escaped right from under the 
noses of the officers," replied Mr. Ellingsworth. 

" No ! " 

" Fact," said the agent laughing. 
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" How did that happen ? " 

" The officers came upon them just as they were 
enjoying their dinner. There were three men in 
the gang. The moment they were called upon to 
surrender they replied with a discharge from their 
revolvers. One of the officers was hit in the arm ; 
the others of the party made an attempt to sur- 
round the fellows, but they were completely out- 
witted. The gang escaped, carrying their plun- 
der with them ; but they left behind a full kit of 
burglar's tools." 

Mr. Ellingsworth took out his cigar case, and 
extending it to Mr. Harlan, said : 

"Have a cigar?" 

" No, thank you ; I do not smoke," said Mr. 
Harlan. 

The agent placed a cigar between his teeth, 
touched a lighted match to it, and puflfed away 
for a moment. 

" The officer who was shot — is he seriously 
hurt ? " asked Mr. Harlan. 

" Oh, no. The shot lodged in the fleshy part 
of the arm, and was easily extracted. He is do- 
ing very well." 

" And so the thieves are free to continue their 
work ? " said Mr. Harlan. 

"It seems so; but very likely they will be 
caught at last," said Mr. Ellingsworth; and he 
remounted his horse and rode away. 
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As Mr. Harlan returned to the house he met 
Margaret and Mrs. Le Bronne just coming from 
the garden. 

" Now/ dear," said Mrs. Le Bronne, addressing 
Margaret, " I know that Eobert is wishing to talk 
with you. I am going to my room for a while. 
Will you tell me where I will find the late 
papers ? " 

" They are in the library ; let me get them for 
you," said Margaret, starting forward. 

" No, no, Margaret ; I will look for them my- 
self," said Mrs. Le Bronne ; and she disappeared 
into the house. 

" Mrs. Le Bronne was right ; I do wish to talk 
with you," said Mr. Harlan. 

They went into the parlor, and Margaret sat 
down on the lounge, motioning him to a seat be- 
side her. 

As he seated himself, he took her hand in his, 
and said : 

" I wish to talk with you about our marriage. 
Is there anything that will prevent its taking 
place soon ? " 

" I do not wish it to take place until October," 
she replied. 

" October ? " he said, with a little touch of dis- 
appointment in his voice. 

" Yes ; but perhaps you think me selfish, 
Eobert," she said, looking up into his face. 
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" Selfish ! no darling, no ; it is a matter that you 
alone have the right to decide. But it will be 
early in October, will it not ? " he asked. 

She was thoughtful for a few moments, and 
then she said : 

" Let it be on the second Thursday in October." 

" Very well. It is decided, then, that we are 
to be married on the second Thursday in Octo- 
ber?" 

" Yes," she replied. 

" And after our marriage — ^have you thought of 
any place that you would like to make your per- 
manent home ? " 

She looked up quickly, with eyes full of surprise : 

" My permanent home ! Why, Kobert, Birk- 
wood will be our permanent home." 

The surprise in her face appeared to him so 
comical that he smiled in spite of himself. 

" Margaret," he said, " I have never talked to 
you about my financial matters; but I am a 
wealthy man. If you care to live abroad, you 
can do so, without resorting in the slightest degree 
to your own income." 

" No, Eobert ; there is no place so dear to me 
as Birkwood. I wish to pass my life here with 
you. I ask for nothing more." 

" Well, dear," he said, "it shall be just as you 
wish. Birkwood is a delightful place ; and I 
shaU be content to settle down here, with the best 
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and most beautiful woman in the world as my 
lifelong companion." 

She slipped her hand softly up to the back of 
his neck, and drew his cheek down against her 
own. 

" You are so good, Robert," she said, " to yield 
to me in these matters." 

There was a brief silence, during which Mar- 
garet appeared lost in thought ; then she said : 

" "We will have a very quiet wedding, Avill we 
not?" 

" Yes," he answered. 

After a little time, she said : 

" Now, Robert, I am going out to the swing for 
a little while." 

" May I not go with you ? " he asked. 

" No, I wish to be alone. You can go into the 
library and amuse yourself," she replied, and she 
left him ; but turned to wave him a kiss from the 
tips of her fingers as she passed out. 

An hour later she came in. She found Mrs. Le 
Bronne alone in the parlor. 

" And you are all alone ; I expected to find 
Robert with you," she said. 

" Robert has been with me, but he went out a 
few moments ago," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

"Mrs. Le Bronne," said Margaret, "you told 
me the other day, that you thought you must 
leave Birkwood by the first of October ; now, I 
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am not going to allow you to leave until after our 
marriage, which will take place on the second 
Thursday in October." 

" I had planned to be in Philadelphia on the 
second of October," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" But, dear friend, if you were to postpone your 
departure, would it seriously interfere with your 
arrangements ? " 

Mrs. Le Bronne reflected a moment, and then 
she said : 

" No, not seriously." 

" Then you will stay, will you not ? " 

" Yes, I will stay," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

In the afternoon as the three were sitting in the 
parlor, a handsome victoria, drawn by two beauti- 
ful gray horses, drew up at the steps, and a short, 
thick-set old man, with a very prominent stomach, 
stepped out, and assisted a white-haired old lady, 
attired in heavy black silk, to alight. 

As they ascended the steps Margaret advanced 
to meet them, and greeted them warmly. She 
led them into the parlor, and introduced them to 
her friends as " Mr. and Mrs. Stockton." 

" Your coming is an unexpected pleasure ; I was 
not aware that you had returned from abroad," 
said Margaret. 

" We arrived a week ago," said Mr. Stockton, 
smoothing with his plump, white hand the thin 
hair that failed to conceal his bald head. 
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" And your niece — Miss Ainsworth— I suppose 
she returned with you ? " 

"We left her in Paris, with the Hamiltons; 
she will return with them in the latter part of 
October," said Mrs. Stockton. 

" You are looking extremely well. Miss Lester ; 
and I understand that you have been spending the 
entire summer at Birkwood," said Mr. Stockton. 

" Yes ; I have not been away from home since 
my return from the South, last April," said Mar- 
garet. 

" Traveling becomes tiresome after a time. I 
was glad to reach home," said Mrs. Stockton. 

" If I am not greatly mistaken," said Mr. Stock- 
ton, turning to Mrs. Le Bronne, " I had the pleas- 
ure of listening to an address from you before the 
Women's Liberal Association, in Philadelphia, two 
years ago last summer." 

" Probably, as I was one of the speakers of the 
convention," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" Your subject was ' Human Rights.' My wife 
was present with me, and when we returned to 
our hotel, she said that she felt almost like lead- 
ing a crusade herself against the shams of the 
age." 

"Am I to understand that yourself and Mrs. 
Stockton are in sympathy with the liberal and 
progressive movements of the day ? " asked Mrs. 
Le Bronne. 
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" Yes," replied Mr. Stockton, " and I only re- 
gret that we have not half-a-dozen girls to put to 
work in the field of reform ; but, unfortunately, 
our girls ar6 all boys." 

" But," said Margaret, laughing, " I understand 
that your sons are doing a grand work in behalf 
of our cause." 

" Yes, yes ; but, in a certain sense, this is a 
woman's battle, and I believe that the past has 
demonstrated that if these great reforms are to be 
brought about, the victory will be secured mainly 
through the efforts of women." 

" I quite agree with you," said Margaret. 

Here the subject was dropped, and Mr. Stock- 
ton, turning to Mr. Harlan, said : 

" May I ask whether the late General Hugh 
Harlan, of Baltimore, was a relative of yours ? " 

" He was my uncle," Mr. Harlan answered. 

" Indeed ! I knew him intimately. We were 
boys together." 

" You must have been a resident of Baltimore 
at that time," said Mr. Harlan. 

"Yes; Baltimore was my home for many 
years," replied Mr. Stockton. 

Half an hour was spent in pleasant conversa- 
tion, and then the old couple rose to leave. Mar- 
garet attended them to the steps. 

"I hope you will call on us very soon," said 
Mrs. Stockton. 
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" I will do SO with the greatest pleasure," said 
Margaret ; and she waited until the carriage had 
turned away, and then she returned to her friends. 

" That was a very interesting couple," remarked 
Mr. Harlan. 

" And I do not believe there is a happier couple 
in the world," said Margaret. 

" Is that the Mr. Stockton whose house was en- 
tered by burglars the other night ? " asked Mr. 
Harlan. 

" Yes," said Margaret. 

One afternoon, about a week after Mr. Harlan's 
arrival at Birkwood, Margaret, who had been en- 
gaged for an hour in the library, writing letters, 
suddenly recalled a promise she had made to Mr. 
Harlan the day before. She hastily pushed the last 
letter into its envelope, and hurried to the parlor. 

Mr. Harlan was stretched on the lounge, fast 
asleep. She looked at him a moment, wondering 
whether she had better awaken him. Then she 
advanced a step into the room, and called softly, 
" Eobert ! " He did not move. " Kobert ! " she 
repeated. 

He awoke with a startled look in his eyes ; then 
he laughingly drew himself up. " I believe I was 
in a sound sleep," he said. 

" Yes," she answered, " and I was sorry to dis- 
turb you." 
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He put out his hand and drew her to a seat be- 
side him. 

" I came to remind you," she said, " that we are 
to visit the old sycamore this afternoon ; and now 
I am going for Mrs. Le Bronne." 

" I think you will find her somewhere about 
the grounds ; she went out about half an hour 
ago," he said. 

She went out of doors, and soon caught sight of 
Mrs. Le Bronne walking with Bruno, a little dis- 
tance away, under the trees. 

At the sound of Margaret's step, Mrs. Le 
Bronne turned and waited for her. 

" You know," said Margaret, slipping her hand 
through the arm of her friend, " that we were 
going for a stroll through the orchard and a little 
way into the fields this afternoon." 

" Yes," Mrs. Le Bronne replied. 

" It is four o'clock, and I think we had better 
start soon," said Margaret. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Le Bronne, " we will have 
only time for a pleasant stroll before sunset." 

A few moments later the three started out, ac- 
companied by Bruno, who* made the whole place 
ring with his joyful barking. 

The orchard extended over some twenty-five 
acres. They found that the late storm had blown 
down much of the fruit, still a very fair crop re- 
mained uninjured on the trees. 
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They wandered about for half an hour, pausing 
now and then to enjoy the luscious fruit — pears, 
apples, and peaches — now fully ripe. Then they 
passed out through a gate into a strip of meadow- 
land. To the further side of the meadow the land 
rose gently; and close beside an immense syca- 
more tree stood a rock of considerable size. This 
was the point towards which they made their 
way. As they reached the place, Mrs. Le Bronne 
uttered an exclamation of pleased surprise. 

From a cleft in the rock a clear stream of water 
gushed and fell into a circular basin that had been 
liewn in the solid rock that extended like a floor 
at the base of the upright mass. Owing to 
the constant overflow of the basin, a tiny brook 
had made for itself a shallow bed, through which 
it ran murmuring and gurgling until it became 
lost in a deeper stream in an adjoining field. 

Mrs. Le Bronne sank down into one of the 
rustic seats that stood under the tree, and gazed 
in silent admiration. 

" I forgot to bring a cup, what are we to 
do ? ■ ' said Margaret, looking ruefully up into 
Mr. Harlan's face. 

He looked around in search of something that 
might be made to answer for a cup. At length 
he found a leaf ; but all his efforts to form it into 
the proper shape, were unavailing, and he threw 
it aside. 
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They stood a moment perplexed, and then 
Margaret knelt down, and making a cup of her 
hand, plunged it into the water and then brought 
it to her lips. 

" Ah 1 " exclaimed Mr. Harland, and he knelt 
at her side and awaited the next motion of her 
hand. As it came dripping from the water he 
bent and touched his lips to it, sipping until not a 
drop was left. 

She looked into his eyes and laughed softly ; 
and again the beautiful hand disappeared, and 
then came up to meet his lips. 

As they arose from their knees, they met Mrs. 
Le Bronne's smiling brown eyes, and they smiled 
upon her in return. 

Off in the distance, perhaps a quarter of a mile, 
they could see, from where they sat, a small, one- 
story brick house. It appeared to be in a dilapi- 
dated condition, and utterly deserted. 

"That is a lonely-looking place," said Mr. 
Harlan, directing the attention of his companions 
to the deserted building. 

"It is an exceedingly lonely place," said 
Margaret, "and there is a mystery connected 
with it. The house has been unoccupied for 
years." 

" I would like to hear the story," said Mrs. Le 
Bronne. 

" To-night, if you care to hear it, I will tell it 
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to you, as I received it from my uncle," said 
Margaret. 

" We had better hasten home now," said Mr. 
Harlan. " It will be quite chilly when the sun 
goes down, and it is not more than half an hour 
high now." 

They arose and turned their steps homeward, 
and just as they reached the house the last sun- 
beam faded from the western sky. As Mr. Har- 
lan had predicted, the air became quite chilly. 

Immediately after dinner Mr. Harlan went to 
his room, but an hour later he joined Margaret 
and Mrs. Le Bronne in the parlor. 

Mrs. Le Bronne read aloud an article entitled, 
" What shall we do with our criminals ? " It was 
from the pen of a celebrated American author. 
The bold and uncompromising stand taken by the 
writer could not fail to arrest the attention of the 
thinking public. 

For some time the article formed the theme of 
conversation ; then the book was laid aside, and 
Mrs. Le Bronne said : 

" You have not forgotten, Margaret, that you 
promised us a story ? " 

" The story of the old house ? No, I had not 
forgotten," said Margaret. 

" Years ago," she commenced, " the place, con- 
sisting of the house and fifty acres of land, be- 
longed to a prosperous farmer, who resided about 
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twelve miles from here. The man's name was 
Thompson. He had a sister who was married to 
a shiftless fellow named Seabrooke. The couple 
had one child, a son, about twelve years old. 
Thompson, desiring, I suppose, to assist his sister, 
allowed them to occupy the place free of charge. 
They might have made an excellent living there, 
but Seabrooke managed matters badly, and they 
succeeded in obtaining for themselves only the 
bare necessities of life. 

" They had resided on the place two or three 
years, when a very peculiar individual made his 
appearance in this part of the country. He 
taught the speedy coming of the end of the world. 
He went from house to house wherever people 
would listen to him, expounding his strange 
doctrine ; and occasionally he held open-air meet- 
ings. Seabrooke was one of his first converts. 
The stranger remained in this vicinity three or 
four weeks, and then disappeared. 

" Seabrooke now gave no further attention to 
work. Everything was left to the care of his 
overtaxed wife and son. He declared that he had 
received a message from the other world, warning 
him that on a certain day — which he named — he 
was to be taken, bodily, from the earth to the 
regions pf the blest. 

"His wife paid no attention to his talk, but 
went calmly about her work. One day — ^the very 
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day appointed for his departure — ^his wife, ao- 
companied by her son, walked over to Stanford 
to make a few necessary purchases. On her 
return at sundown, she found, on entering 
the house, the table spread for supper, the tea- 
kettle boiling on the stove, in which the fire 
was burning briskly ; but her husband had dis- 
appeared. 

"His hat and coat were in their accustomed 
places ; nothing had been disturbed. From that 
day to this nothing has been learned of the miss- 
ing man. Searching parties were organized, and 
every effort was made to unravel the mystery, but 
it remains a mystery still. 

" Mr. Thompson soon removed his sister and her 
son to his own home, and the old house was leased 
to another tenant ; but the people soon left ; de- 
claring that the place was haunted. 

" Other persons occupied the place, but none of 
them could be induced to remain, all leaving on 
account of the alleged disturbances. Two years 
before my Uncle Godfrey's death, he became the 
purchaser of the property, and it now forms a 
part of Birkwood." 

" Very likely the man committed suicide," re- 
marked Mr. Harlan, as Margaret concluded the 
the story. 

" I think so ; and that was my uncle's belief," 
said Margaret. 
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" Some day his bones will probably be found in 
some secluded place," said Mr. Harlan. 

" But," said Mrs. Le Bronne, " it is evident from 
the condition in which his wife found things, that 
he could not have gone far from the house to com- 
mit the deed." 

" And there are no woods or ponds in the vicin- 
ity of the place ? " asked Mr. Harlan. 

" None," said Margaret. 

"The man may still be alive," said Mrs. Le 
Bronne. 

" That is very true," said Margaret, " though 
the general impression seems to be that he is dead, 
as no response ever came to the oflfer of a reward 
for the recovery of the body, dead or alive." 

"Have you ever visited the place, Margaret ? " 
said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" No ; it has always seemed to me so unattrac- 
tive that I never cared to go there," she answered. 

" I would like to walk about the place," said 
Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" Would you, indeed ? Then we will go there. 
We will go to-morrow, will we not, Kobert?" 
said Margaret, turning to Mr. Harlan. 

" Yes," he replied. 

Mr. Harlan took up a magazine, but soon laid 
it aside. 

" Margaret," he said, " we have had no music 
to-day." 
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She arose, and seating herself at the organ, 
turned to him and said, " What shall it be ? " 

" Let us have ' Suwanee Kiver.' " 

Her fingers ran lightly over the keys in a short 
prelude, and then, clear and sweet from her lips, 
rose the notes of that beautiful, sad song, blend- 
ing with the full, rich tones of the organ. 

As the last note died away, Mr. Harlan said : 

" That is a song that appeals directly to the 
heart." 

" You are right, Eobert," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 
" A true lover of music cannot listen to that song 
unmoved." 

An hour later, slumber and silence reigned 
throughout the mansion. 

The next day, early in the forenoon, the party 
started on their trip to the deserted house. The 
distance by the highway was about a mile and 
a half, and in a few moments they were at the 
end of their journey. They left the carriage at 
the gate, and followed the almost obliterated path 
that led to the house. Mr. Harlan ascended the 
steps and pushed open the door. 

They waited a few moments for the fresh air to 
penetrate the passage, then they entered. Their 
footsteps echoed strangely as they passed from 
room to room. The bare whitewashed walls were 
damp and discolored, and everything seemed 
gloomy and desolate. They spent only a few 
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moments in the house, and felt relieved when they 
emerged into the outer air. 

From the house they went to the well, with its 
old-fashioned sweep; gazed a moment into its 
dusky depths, and then turned their steps in the 
direction of the outbuildings. Everywhere soli- 
tude and desolation reigned. 

Margaret and Mrs. Le Bronne made their way 
to an immense beech tree, that stood some dis- 
tance from the house ; while Mr. Harlan ascend- 
ed a knoll and stood surveying the surrounding 
country. 

Margaret stooped and gathered a few of the 
tiny nuts that had fallen from the tree. 

" Are they not curious little things ? " she said 
to Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" Yes ; and I was very fond of them when I 
was a child," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" I am very fond of them ; but these are not 
ripe, are they ? " said Margaret. 

Mrs. Le Bronne took one of the nuts from Mar- 
garet's hand and examined it. " No, they are not 
ripe," she replied. 

Margaret bent and continued her search. Sud- 
denly she gave a little scream and rushed away. 

" Margaret ! Margaret ! what is it, dear ? " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Le Bronne, throwing her arms about 
her friend. 

" Oh ! Mrs. Le Bronne, there is a snake yonder ! " 
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"Where is it, Margaret?" asked Mrs. Le 
Bronne. 

" Look in that hole in the trunk of the tree — 
close to the ground; do you not see it?" said 
Margaret. 

Mrs. Le Bronne looked intently, and said, " I see 
it." Then she caUed, " Robert ! Robert ! " 

He came hurrying to them. " What is it ? " he 
asked. 

" A snake ! " said Margaret. 

"Where?" he asked. 

" In that hole at the bottom of the tree-trunk," 
she replied. 

" You can see it from here," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

He stepped to a bush and cut a switch ; then he 
advanced to within a yard of the hole and looked 
cautiously in. A little laugh escaped him, and he 
thrust his stick in, and commenced drawing out — 
a rope. 

His companions watched him in surprise ; then 
they advanced and stood beside him. 

" It looked precisely like a snake, Robert," said 
Margaret. 

" Yes," he said. 

He continued to draw out the rope. There was 
several yards of it, and much of it was so decayed 
that it fell in pieces under the movement. When 
he had completed the operation he stooped and 
looked closely into the hole. Then he stood up 
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and tapped strongly on the trunk of the tree. It 
gave back a hollow sound A curious look came 
into his face ; and he turned to his companions 
and said : 

" Why, this tree is hollow ; it is a mere shell." 

A sudden light appeared in Mrs. Le Bronne's 
eyes. " Margaret," she said, " I believe this tree 
will reveal the mystery that has so long hung 
about this place." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Margaret, beginning to com- 
prehend, " I believe it ! I believe it ! " 

" Margaret," said Mr. Harlan, " will you allow 
me to have this tree cut down — to-day ? " 

" Why, certainly," she replied. 

"Well, now," he said, "let us go directly 
home." 

They returned to the carriage, and in less than 
half an hour were standing on the veranda dis- 
cussing the singular result of their visit. 

" Now," said Mr. Harlan, " I would like to set 
about this matter at once." 

" Very well. John will attend to the carrying 
out of all your orders," said Margaret. 

Before an hour had passed workmen were busy 
chopping away at the giant beech. Mr. Harlan 
stood a little distance away watching operations. 

By and by the great tree fell with a mighty 
crash that shook the earth. Mr. Harlan came 
hurrying up, and there, within the hollow stump, 
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lay exposed a ghastly pile of human bones. The 
mystery was solved. Before night- the story was 
known all over the neighborhood. 

Two or three hours later, as the friends were 
talking of the affair, Margaret said : 

"I do not understand how he succeeded in 
secreting himself in the tree. He n^ust have de- 
scended through an opening from above, as the 
hole at the bottom was not large enough to admit 
even the head of a man." 

" Yes," said Mr. Harlan, " he descended from 
above. About thirteen feet from the ground the 
tree forked in a strangely twisted manner, and at 
the base of the fork there was an opening more 
than sufficiently large to admit the body of a man." 

" But what use could he have made of the rope ? " 
asked Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" My impression is," said Mr. Harlan, " that by 
throwing it over a limb of the tree, he used it to 
assist himself in rising to the fork, and then, 
probably, drew it with him as he made the de- 
scent." 

" He must have died of starvation," remarked 
Margaret. 

"Possibly, but I hardly think so," said Mr. 
Harlan. " I think it likely that he had prepared 
himself for a speedy death." 

"Poor fellow! He must have been insane," 
said Margaret. 
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"What disposition has been made of the 
bones ? " asked Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" They are still lying where they were found. 
A message has been sent to the brother-in-law, of 
whom Margaret told us, and it is expected that 
he will be at the place sometime before night," 
said Mr. Harlan. 

Just then a messenger appeared with a tele- 
gram for Mr. Harlan. He read it, and then 
said : 

" I shall be compelled to leave Birkwood to- 
morrow. . Business requires my presence in Wash- 
ington and Baltimore." 

Margaret gave a little start, and then she asked : 

" How long will you be absent ? " 

" Probably five or six days. But you shall hear 
from me every day," he answered, and he took a 
seat beside her on the lounge, and taking her 
hand, toyed absently with her fingers. 

" You will be missed by us, Kobert," saJd Mrs. 
Le Bronne. 

An hour before sunset Margaret strayed oflf 
alone among the trees, and a few moments later 
Mr. Harlan found her sitting in the swing, sing- 
ing softly to herself. 

She looked up and smiled as he joined her. He 
stood a moment looking down upon her with 
tender, yearning eyes ; then he said : 

" You are happy, are you not, Margaret ? " 
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" So happy, so happy, Eobert," she said ; " and 
I was just thinking of something Uncle Godfrey 
said to me about a year before he died. We had 
been walking about the grounds, and when we 
returned to the house, we sat for a while on the 
steps. Uncle said to me, ' Margaret, when I am 
gone Birkwood will be yours ; but some day you 
will marry and go away from here, and this beau- 
tiful place, that is so dear to me, may pass into 
the hands of strangers.' " 

" Did he say that ? " said Mr. Harlan. 

" Y-es. Robert, do you believe that Uncle God- 
frey knows of our love, and that he can see us ? " 
said Margaret. 

" Yes," he replied. 

" Oh ! Eobert, the thought is so beautiful ! " 
and her eyes, filled with a soft, dreamy light, 
wandered away to the fleecy clouds that floated 
in the sky. 

He stood gazing down upon her in silence. 

After a little time she arose from her seat, and 
slipping hei: hand through his arm, said, " Come, 
let us walk." 

They wandered about for half an hour, and 
then, as the sun sank behind the distant mount- 
ains, returned to the house. 

While they stood talking on the veranda old 
Eeuben came along with his hands filled with 
golden-rod. 
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" Oh, Reuben ! " exclaimed Margaret, " where 
did you find such beautiful golden-rod ? " 

" I gathered it along the stone-wall, ovef in the 
sheep-pasture," said the old man. " I knew that 
you loved golden-rod, and so I brought it for 
you." 

" Thank you ; it was very kind of you, Eeuben," 
she said, as she took the flowers from his hands. 

The old man walked away with a beaming face. 
He nearly idolized this beautiful woman ; and a 
smile from her eyes made him happy for a whole 
day. 

By seven o'clock on the following morning, 
Margaret was in the garden ; but early as was 
the hour, Mr. Harlan was there waiting for her. 
He came forward to meet* her. 

" You are so bright and sweet this morning ! " 
he said. 

She looked into his face and smiled brightly. 
" I thought you would be waiting here for me," 
she said. 

"We can have but little time together this 
morning ; you know I leave at ten o'clock." 

" Yes. And you think your business will not 
detain you more than five or six days ? I think 
that was what you said." 

" I shall not be absent more than six days ; the 
business can easily be arranged in that time," he 
replied. 
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There was a moment of silence, then he said : 

" I am beginning to count the days that must 
pass before our marriage. Every morning, when 
I awake, I realize that there is one day less. The 
days seem to move so slowly, do they not, 
dear?" 

A flush crept into Margaret's cheeks as she 
met his gaze, and she stooped to disentangle the 
skirt of her gown from a clinging rosebud. He 
hastened to her assistance. 

" And we will go away for a time immediately 
after our marriage, will we not ? " he asked. 

" Yes," she answered. 

"Have you decided where you would like to 
go?" 

" No," she replied. 

" What do you say to our going to Southern 
California?" 

" I think that arrangement would please me," 
she said. 

" It was decided that we were to have a quiet 
wedding, but I suppose that you intend to invite 
a few of your friends," he said. 

"Yes; the Stocktons, and a few from New 
York," she replied. 

After a time they left the garden and went to 
a point from which an unobstructed view of the 
river could be had. 

" It is not surprising," said Mr. Harlan, " that 
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your uncle bad so strong an attachment for Birk- 
wood. It is a most beautiful place." 

" I am glad you tbink so, Eobert," said Mar- 
garet. 

" Wbat place is tbataway in tbe soutbwest — 
tbe large building on tbe bill ? " be asked. 

" Tbat is Mr. Stockton's bouse." 

" It seems to be a fine place ; bow far is it from 
bere?" 

" It is two miles away — yes, it is a fine place," 
sbe said. 

" Mr. Stockton spoke of bis sons — are tbey liv- 
ing witb bim ? " Mr. Harlan asked. 

" No, botb of tbem bave families of tbeir own. 
Tbey are living in New York," Margaret an- 
swered. 

Tbey now returned to tbe bouse. Mrs Le 
Bronne bad just tjome down from ber room, and 
was looking over tbe papers. Margaret took a 
seat at ber side. 

" Do you find any news of importance ? " sbe 
asked. 

" Nothing of importance," said Mrs. Xe Bronne. 
" It is singular tbat so much valuable space should 
be devoted to sporting news," sbe added, after a 
moment. 

" Do you feel interested in such matters ? " said 
Margaret, addressing Mr. Harlan. 

" Not in tbe least," be answered. 
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Immediately after breakfast the carriage was 
brought around to convey Mr. Harlan to the 
station. 

He soon came down from his room and stepped 
into the parlor, where Margaret and Mrs. Le 
Bronne were waiting for him. 

" I have just ten minutes in which to reach the 
station. Good-bye, dear friend," he said, clasp- 
ing Mrs. Le Bronne's hand ; then turning to Mar- 
garet, he held her close to his breast for a moment, 
kissed her forehead, and hurried away. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

In the afternoon of the day following Mr. Har-^ 
lan's departure, Margaret was passing Mrs. Le 
Bronne's rooms on her way to her own apart- 
ments, when Mrs. Le Bronne called to her through 
the open door. 

Margaret went in and found her friend sitting 
at the table with writing materials before her. 

" Sit down ; I have something to show you," 
said Mrs. Le Bronne ; and she placed in Margaret's 
hand a photograph. 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Margaret, in delighted sur- 
prise. 

It was the picture of a little boy, whose laugh- 
ing eyes seemed to look straight into her own. 

" It is Kobert, is it not? " said Margaret. 

" Yes. It was taken when he was only eight 
years old. I intend to have it copied for you after 
your marriage," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" Oh, wiU you, indeed ? " exclaimed Margaret, 
glancing up into the smiling face of her friend. 

" Yes, I wiU have it copied sometime during my 
stay in Philadelphia," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

Margaret sat for some time studying the sweet 
childish face ; then she said : 
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" Will you allow me to take this with me to my 
room ? '^ 

" Certainly," Mrs. Le Bromie replied. 

" And — ^and the other one you have of Robert 
— ^may I take that also ? " 

^ " Yes, dear — I have just been looking at it — 
here it is," and she drew it from between the 
pages of a book and handed it to Margaret. 

Margaret took the pictures and started to go ; 
but stopped a moment to say, " Eemember that 
we are to go for a drive at four o'clock." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

When Margaret had reached her room, she sat 
for a long time gazing upon the picture of the 
little boy, and then her thoughts began to wander 
into the future. 

The little boy had grown into a stalwart man. 
He was about to become her husband ; and then 
there stole into her eyes a luminous, tender look 
— there would come little children; yes, sweet, 
laughing children — would they look like this little 
boy? 

She turned again to the childish face, so bright, 
so innocent. After a time she laid it aside in her 
lap, and took up the other picture. What a fine 
manly face it was, with its broad forehead, its 
firm, but tender mouth ! There was no weakness 
in that face. 

" Oh, Robert, I love you, I love you ! " she said 
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aloud ; and as she gazed into the kmdly eyes, they 
seemed to say, " I love you, Margaret I " 

One forenoon, when Mrs. Le Bronne came down 
from her room, she found Margaret sitting on the 
steps of the veranda ; she had just returned from 
the garden, and her hands were filled with flowers. 

Mrs. Le Bronne wenl out and sat down on the 
step just above her. 

" I was just thinking," said Margaret, " that the 
frost would soon be here, and that the lovely 
flowers would be gone." 

" Yes, and you, too, will soon be away, dear," 
said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" Yes," said Margaret, gazing thoughtfully over 
the grounds. 

Mrs. Le Bronne sat gently moving her hand 
over the hair of her friend, and then she touched 
softly with the tips of her fingers one of the 
delicately formed ears. "Margaret," she said, 
" your ears are perfectly formed, and you have 
never disfigured them by wearing jewels in them." 

" Oh! " said Margaret, looking up with a little 
laugh, " I could never think of wearing jewels in 
my ears ! " 

" You are right," said Mrs. Le Bronne. " Many 
among uncivilized nations pierce their noses for 
the purpose of inserting a jewel, but among the 
civilized, women prefer to pierce their ears. It 
is only a matter of taste. Fashions, as you know, 
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change ; and the time may come when our ultra- 
fashionable women will go about with diamonds 
dangling from their noses." 

" Oh, Mrs. Le Bronne ! " exclaimed Margaret, 
and she buried her face in her friend^s lap and 
shook with laughter. 

Mrs. Le Bronne continued : "It does not matter 
how absurd a fashion may be, there are always 
women ready to foUow it. Think of the abomi- 
nable corset, and its influence upon our sex. The 
wasp-like waist, that is one of the results of tight- 
lacing, is a horrible deformity. Thousands of 
children have been stamped with deformity or 
disease before they saw the light of day, simply 
because their mothers yielded to the crazy idea 
that there was beauty in a wasp-like waist." 

"Mrs. Le Bronne," said Margaret, " I never 
wore a corset a day in all my life." 

" You are a dear, sensible woman," said Mrs. 
Le Bronne, affectionately patting Margaret's 
cheek ; " and," she continued, " what a magnifi- 
cent form you have ! " 

" It is asserted," said Margaret, " that women 
are more susceptible to the absurdities of fashion 
than are men." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Le Bronne, " that idea prevails 
extensively, and I am compelled to admit that 
there is ground for the assertion. But if women 
yield to the follies of fashion, there are habits that 
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tyrannize over men. Think of the tobacco habit. 
Millions of dollars are annually blown away in 
smoke ; and think of the disgusting habit of tobac- 
co chewing. Of all filthy habits, tobacco chewing 
is the filthiest. Even under its cleanliest aspect 
it requires the constant use of the horrid spittoon. 
Margaret, did you ever think of a pure, sweet 
woman submitting to the kiss of a man whose 
breath was foul with the odor of tobacco, and who 
had, stowed away in his mouth, a slimy mass of 
the filthy weed?" 

" Ugh ! " exclaimed Margaret, with a shiver of 
disgust. " Why, Mrs. Le Bronne, I would not 
allow such a man to come near me." 

" Not if he were your husband ? " 

"Indeed I would not," said Margaret, with 
decision. 

" Poor child I There are thousands of good, 
pure women married to just such men," said Mrs. 
Le Bronne. 

The two arose and went into the house. Mar- 
garet arranged her flowers in vases, and then they 
both went into the library, where they spent 
several hours reading. 

True to his promise, Mr. Harlan wrote every 
day ; and on the sixth day of his absence, just at 
dusk, he returned. Margaret was alone in the 
parlor when he came in. He took her in his arms 
and strained her to his breast, kissing her again 
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and again, passionately. Then he seated her on 
the lounge, and seating himself beside her, he 
gazed for a moment into her eyes. 

" You are quite well ? " he asked. 

" I am quite well, Kobert," she answered ; " and 
you?" 

" Oh, I am well ; and very happy, now that I 
am with you again," he said. 

She slipped one of her hands around his neck, 
and with the other, smoothed the dark hair back 
from his forehead, gazing into his eyes the while. 

" I missed you so much," she said. 

"Didyou, darlmg?" 

" Yes ; the days seemed very long while you 
were away," she replied. 

Then they discussed'plans for the future ; and 
so the time passed until they separated for the 
night. 

It was arranged that Bishop Montclair, of New 
York, should perform the marriage ceremony. 
He had been a valued friend of Margaret's uncle. 
The two men had differed in regard to theological 
matters, but they had not allowed the matter to 
interfere with their friendship. 

Godfrey Lester lived and died an agnostic. He 
used frequently to say to Margaret, when they 
were discussing questions relating to death and 
the possibility of an existence hereafter : 

" Do not allow these things to trouble you, Mar- 
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garet. This life has its duties, and if we rightly 
perform our work here, doing our best under all 
circumstances, all will be well, whether it be life 
or annihilation that awaits us. There may be a 
future life ; I do not know." 

Time moved on. The day preceding the one 
appointed for the wedding, Margaret arose earlier 
than usual. "Wrapping a warm shawl about her 
shoulders, she went out. There was a light frost 
on the ground, and the air was crisp and cold. 

She stood a moment looking oflf towards the 
broad river, upon which the sunbeams were just 
beginning to play ; then she passed around to the 
garden. 

Many of the more delicate flowers had already 
disappeared ; but the dahlias, asters, and chrysan- 
themums were brilliant under the morning sun. 
She walked slowly along the winding paths, 
sometimes pausing to touch, almost caressingly, 
some lovely flower. By and by she turned away, 
but this time her hands were empty ; she had not 
plucked a single flower. 

At eight o'clock Mr. Ellingsworth came over. 
She spent half an hour with him in the library, 
discussing business matters, and she gave orders 
concerning some changes that she wished made 
about the grounds ; then she spoke to him of 
Black. 

" Do not fail," she said, " to furnish him with 
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steady employment of some kind. You will not 
forget this, Mr. Ellingsworth ? " 

" No ; your orders will be obeyed to the letter," 
he answered. 

" And, Mr. Ellingsworth, old Mrs. Carlton is in 
very destitute circumstances ; see that her wants 
are supplied. I wish you to give your personal 
attention to this matter." 

" I will do so," said the agent, as he went out. 

From the library, Margaret went to her room. 
She did not see Mrs. Le Bronne or Mr. Harlan 
until she met them at the breakfast table. 

When breakfast was over, they aU went into 
the parlor. 

" Have you taken your accustomed ramble this 
morning, Margaret?" asked Mrs.Le Bronne. 

" Yes ; I went out a little earlier than usual. Did 
you see the frost this morning ? " said Margaret. 

"Frost! no — ^was there frost. this morning?" 
inquired Mrs. Le Bronne. 

"Yes; in some places the gi'ound was quite 
white with it," said Margaret. 

" That reminds one that winter is coming by 
and by, does it not ? " said Mr. Harlan. 

" Yes ; and it will not be many weeks before 
these grand old hills will be white with snow," 
said Margaret. 

" But Birkwood cannot be a lonely place, even 
in the winter," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 
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" No ; I never thought it lonely," said Margaret. 

Mrs. Le Bronne soon went out, saying she had 
letters to write, and Margaret and Mr. Harlan 
were left alone. 

Margaret stood with her hand resting on the 
back of a chair, gazing thoughtfully out of the 
window. Mr. Harlan came and stood by her, 
and putting his arm about her, said : 

" You are depressed this morning, darling." 

" I was thinking," she said, " that I am to go 
away to-morrow, and that months must pass 
before my return." 

" But they will be months of happiness, dear ; 
day after day, and week after week, we shall be 
together," he said. 

" Yes, we shall be very happy, Robert," she re- 
plied. She stood awhile, and then she said, " I 
am going to my room now." 

'After she had left him, he went out for a long 
stroll through the fields. 

"When Margaret had reached the upper land- 
ing, instead of going to her own room at once, 
she turned and entered a room on the opposite 
side of the hallway. This room had formerly 
been occupied by her uncle. 

She went to a bureau, opened one of the drawers, 
and commenced a search among a mass of papers. 
After a while she found the one for which she 
was looking. She sat down near a window, and 
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was for some time engaged in looking over the 
docmnent. When she had finished, she arose and 
retm'ned it to the place whence she had taken it. 

As she was about to close the drawer, she ob- 
served a cmiously wrought little ivory box, that 
she had never seen before. She took it in her 
hand, turned the key, that had been left in the 
keyhole, and opened it. It contained the picture 
of a young girl, and a little curl of soft, golden hair. 

Margaret's heart gave one quick throb. This 
must be the picture of the young girl to whom 
her Uncle Godfrey had been engaged in his early 
manhood. It was a fair, girlish face, with soft, 
dreamy eyes. The hair hung in long curls over 
the finely formed shoulders, and the mouth was 
sweet and tender. 

Margaret continued for some time to gaze upon 
the picture ; then she put it carefully back into 
the box, with the little curl placed just as she had 
found it, locked the box, and restored it to its 
place. 

Long years before, the young girl who was en- 
gaged to become the wife of her Uncle Godfrey 
had, with a party of friends, gone for a sail on 
the Hudson. The boat upset, and she was 
drowned. 

Late in the afternoon, Margaret went out alone 
to the swing, and did not return until sunset. 
She met Mr. Harlan, coming in search of her. 
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" I was becoming uneasy about you," he said, 
as he drew her hand within his arm. 

^^ I did not intend to remain out so long ; I 
think I must have forgotten myself," she said. 

When they reached the house, Mrs. Le Bronne 
was standing in the doorway. 

" Margaret, dear," she said, " you have been 
exceedingly imprudent. It is quite cold; you 
should not have remained out so long." 

" I did not realize that it was so late ; and I 
did not feel the cold. I am sorry that I caused 
you uneasiness," said Margaret. 

In a few moments they went in to dinner. 

In the evening, as they met in the parlor, Mrs. 
Le Bronne said : 

" It will be a long time before we can spend 
another evening together." 

" Yes," said Margaret, with a little sigh. 

" Do you intend to spend any time in New York ? '^ 
said Mr. Harlan, adchressing Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" No ; I shall take the first train for Philadel- 
phia," she said. 

" Our steamer wiU leave at one o'clock," said 
Mr. Harlan, " and we shall be compelled to wait 
about two hours." 

" And you intend, I suppose, to spend a little 
time in San Francisco," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" I do not know ; probably we may do so," he 
replied. 
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'' And we shall return to Birkwood in April or 
May, shall we not, Eobert ? " said Margaret. 

" Yes," he answered. 

" Then, dear Mrs. Le Bronne, you will visit us 
again next summer, will you not ? " said Margaret. 

" Wilfred, my son, will be with me next sum- 
mer ; but if I live, I will certainly come and spend 
a week or two with you," answered Mrs. Le 
Bronne. 

" A week or two ! Oh, Mrs. Le Bronne, do you 
suppose that we should be content with so short 
a visit ? " said Margaret. 

" I do not see what could prevent your spend- 
ing the summer with us. Of course you would 
bring Wilfred with you," said Mr. Harlan. 

"I think it will be quite impossible," she re- 
plied. 

" You will write me frequently, will you not, 
Margaret? " said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" Oh, yes ; you shall hear from me often," Mar- 
garet replied. 

"When will you return to Florida, Mrs. Le 
Bronne ? " Mr. Harlan inquired. 

"About the first of November, I think," she 
answered. 

When the hands of the clock pointed to the hour 
of nine, Mrs. Le Bronne said, " I think we had 
better retire, Margaret; you know we shall be 
compelled to rise early in the morning." 
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" Yes," said Margaret, rising. " Good-night, 
Robert." 

" Good-night, dear," he said, kissing her forehead. 

When the two women reached the upper hall- 
way, Margaret said to her friend : 

" Come into my room and sit with me a few 
moments." 

She drew an easy -chair before the fire for Mrs. 
Le Bronne, and said, as she seated herself : 

" You know we shall have but little time for 
conversation to-morrow." 

" Yes, that is true," Mrs. Le Bronne replied. 

" Mrs. Le Bronne," said Margaret, " sometimes 
this seems to me like a beautiful dream, and I ask 
myself if it can be true that I am about to mingle 
my life with that of another. I have always 
regarded marriage as the most solemn step in a 
woman's life : dear friend, it is a step into the un- 
known, is it not ? " 

" Yes, Margaret, it is." 

" I have loved Eobert for years," said Margaret, 
" but until I become acquainted with you, I be- 
lieved that I could not conscientiously become his 
wife. I had fully decided to submit to what ap- 
peared to be the inevitable. Perhaps you under- 
stand me, dear Mrs. Le Bronne." 

"Yes, dear. The conversation we had that 
night in Florida revealed to me the condition of 
your mind." 
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"That conversation led me to investigate the 
matter from another standpoint. Soon the bar- 
riers began to fall away, revealing to me the 
beautiful path to happiness. Oh, dear friend, 
how much I owe to you — to you alone! Now 
that the time is close at hand when we must part, 
I could not bear to think of your going away 
without hearing from my own lips, that, had it 
not been for you, the great happiness that has 
come to me would in all probability never have 
been mine." 

" You have a noble heart, Margaret," said Mrs. 
Le Bronne. " Very few women would have been 
willing to make such a sacrifice of their hopes for 
duty's sake." 

" All seems bright to me now," continued Mar- 
garet. " I am about to become the wife of the 
man of my choice. He is all that is noble and 
good. It seems to me that I can see away into 
the future years, and though the path may reveal 
to me much of which I am still ignorant, the way 
appears very beautiful." 

They sat conversing for some time longer, and 
when Mrs. Le Bronne rose to leave, she said : 

" When you are far away from me, Margaret, I 
shall recall with pleasure the conversation of this 
night. Go to bed now, dear, and try to sleep. 
Good-night." 

Margaret did not go to bed, however. When 
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the door had closed behind her friend, she stepped 
into a room that communicated with her own, 
and, mounting a chair, took down from its place 
against the wall a picture. It was a life-size por- 
trait of a man past fifty years of age, with hair as 
white as snow. 

Carrying it into her room, she placed it upon 
the table, allowing the upper part to rest against 
the wall ; then she drew up a chair and seated 
herself opposite the picture. For some time she 
sat with her gaze fixed upon the face. Then she 
said, aloud, " Oh, Uncle Godfrey, dear Uncle God- 
frey, do you know what I am about to do ? " 

The calm, thoughtful eyes looked into her own, 
and Margaret almost imagined that the lips moved 
in reply. 

She sat for a long time gazing upon the be- 
loved face, then she arose, and carrying the pict- 
ure into the other room, restored it to its place. 
An hour later she was sleeping as peacefully as a 
Uttle child. 

The morning dawned clear and cold, and a 
heavy frost lay on the ground. The hurrying 
steps of the servants could be heard moving about 
in the lower rooms, for elaborate preparations 
were being made for the wedding breakfast. 

Margaret was already awake. It had been ar- 
ranged that Mrs. Le Bronne should receive the 
guests. The ceremony was to take place at nine 
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o'clock, and the party would leave on the half-past 
ten o'clock train for New York. 

At the proper time Mrs. Le Bronne was with 
Margaret in her dressing-room. The wedding- 
gown was of rich white silk, embroidered with 
daisies, and trimmed with rare lace. 

Margaret opened her jewel-casket, and for a 
moment seemed undecided what selection to make. 
Presently she lifted a necklace of magnificent 
diamonds. " I will wear only this," she said. 

Mrs. Le Bronne remained with her until her 
presence was demanded below. 

" Oh, Margaret, how lovely you are ! " she said ; 
and she imprinted a kiss on her friend's cheek and 
hurried away. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stockton were the first to arrive ; 
then came the Bishop. The other expected guests 
soon made their appearance. 

The Bishop donned his clerical robes, and sat 
w^aiting, book in hand. 

Soon steps were heard descending the stairs. 
There was a rustle of woman's garments, and 
Margaret and Mr. Harlan entered the room. 
Every eye was turned upon the beautiful woman 
who stood, with cheeks a little pale, beside the 
man into whose hands she was about to entrust 
her future happiness. 

The Bishop arose, and read in clear and distinct 
tones the marriage service of the Episcopal Church. 
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The ceremony was soon over. Then followed 
congratulations ; after which they all repaired to 
the breakfast-room. 

At a quarter-past ten o'clock the wedding party 
were hurrying to the station. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

It was an intensely w:arm afternoon in the mid- 
dle of August. The doors and windows at Birk- 
wood were thrown wide open to admit the air. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harlan, who had returned from 
California early in May, were both in the library. 
Mr. Harlan was engaged in writing, while Mar- 
garet, wearing a cool white wrapper, was seated 
at a window, reading. 

After a little time, she put aside her book and 
went and stood beside her husband, with her hand 
resting upon his shoulder. 

" Are you almost through with your writing, 
Eobert ? " she asked. 

"Yes, dear; I have only one more letter to 
write," he answered. 

She stood a few moments, softly running her 
fingers through his dark hair, and then turned 
and went out on the veranda. She languidly 
seated herself in a chair, and sat gazing absently 
into the distance. 

Bruno was lying on the grass under a tree, a 
little distance away. When he heard her step he 
arose and came slowly forward, with drooping 
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tail and hanging head, and sitting down beside 
his mistress, rested his head in her lap. 

" Bruno, doggie, you miss the long walks, do 
you not ? " she said, stroking his head. 

He looked up into her face and gave a low 
whine. 

" Poor doggie ! poor feUow ! " said Margaret. 

He stood by her side a while, then turned and 
walked listlessly back to the shade of the tree. 

A few moments later, when Mr. Harlan came 
out, he found Margaret sitting with her head rest- 
ing upon her hand. He sat down beside her. 

"I fear you are not feeling well to-day, dar- 
ling," he said. 

" Oh, Kobert, the heat is dreadful ! " she an- 
swered ; and she put her arms about his neck and 
rested her head against his breast. 

" It is very warm," he replied ; and he sat pass- 
ing his hand slowly over her hair. At length he 
said, " Perhaps it is cooler under the trees ; would 
you not like to go out and rest in the hammock ? " 

" Yes," she answered. 

He drew her hand within his arm, and walked 
with her to the great elm where the hammock 
was suspended. 

" Now," he said, when she had lain down, " this 
is more comfortable, is it not, dear ? " 

" Yes. And now I wish you to sit beside me ; 
and I would like you to read to me," she said. 
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" What shall I read ? " he asked. 

" Kead me something from Evangeline," she 
said. 

He went to the house for the book. When he 
returned he seated himself near her, and com- 
menced to read from that most beautiful of Long- 
fellow's poems. 

For fifteen or twenty minutes, he continued to 
read, when suddenly a little moan from Margaret, 
caused him to pause. She was asleep. He closed 
the book and watched her intently. Now and 
then her brows contracted, and her fingers 
twitched nervously. 

Suddenly she awoke, with a startled look in her 
face, and sat up. 

" What is it, darling ? " he asked, taking her hand. 

" Oh, I do not know, Kobert," she said, with a 
little laugh, " I think I was dreaming ; " and she 
put up her hands and pushed the hair back from 
her temples. 

Presently she lay down again, but it was only 
for a moment. 

" Eobert," she said, " I think I will go to my 
room." Her face had become pale. 

He arose hastily, and placing his arm about 
her, said : 

" Yes, dear, that will be better." 

They walked together to the house, and up the 
stairs to her room. 
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She lay down on a couch, close to an open win- 
dow. Her face was still quite pale. 

" Margaret," he said, looking at her anxiously, 
" shall I send the nurse to you ? " 

" Yes," she answered. 

Mr. Harlan went out into the hall and rapped 
at the door of an adjoining room. An elderly 
woman answered the summons. 

" You had better go to my wife ; she is in her 
room," he said. 

The woman hurried away, and when he had 
seen her enter his wife's room, he went down to 
the library and put away some important papers 
that he had left lying on the table. 

When he returned, Margaret was in bed. The 
nurse met him as he entered the room, and said : 

" You had better send for the doctor without 
delay." 

He stepped into the room that communicated 
with the one in which they were, and hastily 
wrote a few words ; and in ten minutes, the mes- 
sage was flashing over the wires to Mrs. Dr. 
Nelson, the noted specialist, of New York. 

An hour later, just at dusk, the doctor arrived. 
She was a woman past forty, of fine presence and 
with a face that invited confidence. She advanced 
to the bedside. 

" And this is my patient ? " she said, looking 
smilingly down upon the upturned face. 
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Margaret looked gravely and searchingly into 
her face for a moment, then, with a weary sigh, 
turned her head away. 

The doctor stood silently watching her for 
several moments, then turning to Mr. Harlan, she 
said: 

" You did not send for me a moment too soon ; 
you can go, now ; I will send for you at the proper 
time." 

Mr. Harlan lifted one of Margaret's hands and 
pressed it. She returned the pressure, but other- 
wise made no movement. Then he left the room. 

He entered his own apartment, and sat down at 
an open window, and gazed out into the dusky 
night. 

With the coming of the evening a gentle breeze 
had risen, and it now sighed softly among the 
leaves of the elms. It was the only sound that 
broke upon the solemn silence of the hour. 

How tranquil nature seemed ! But in Kobert 
Harlan's breast there was a tumult of doubt and 
dread. Margaret — his Margaret — who was dearer 
to him than his own life, was at that very moment 
passing under the rod that descends only upon 
the mothers of the race. Would she come off 
victorious? or would she yield her sweet, pure 
life, a sacrifice to love ? 

She had dared to go alone down among the 
shadows, where grim death oft stands waiting, 
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though she knew full well that many who vent- 
ure into the mysterious gloom come not back 
again. How brave she was I 

The moments sped on — an hour had passed ; 
and still no tidings. Mr. Harlan arose and paced 
the room. Margaret might die — Oh, he could not 
bear that — no, not that! He sat down and 
folded his arms upon the table and bowed his 
head upon them. The weight upon his soul was 
like a mountain of lead. 

Occasionally there was the sound of footsteps 
through the passages ; and now and then could 
be heard the closing of a door. 

Another hour dragged by ; and then there was 
a rap at his door. He hastened to open it. The 
nurse stood there. 

" You can come now," she said. 

He hastened to Margaret's room. As he 
entered, the doctor, who was sitting at the table 
turning the pages of a book, looked up and said : 

" You have a fine boy." 

He approached the bedside. Margaret looked 
up with a smile. He bent and kissed her almost 
reverently. Then she softly pushed Iback the 
coverlet and said : 

" Our baby, Kobert." 

A tiny face lay close to her breast. He softly 
touched the little cheek, and then stood in silence, 
looking down upon his first-born. Even while he 
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looked, the mother's eyes closed in sleep — ^the 
sleep of exhaustion. 

He stood looking down upon her with eyes full 
of love and tenderness ; and then he turned to the 
doctor and asked, " Is she doing well ? " 

" She is doing nicely ; you have nothing to 
fear," the doctor replied. 

He stood for several moments gazing upon the 
beloved face, then he stooped and kissed once 
more the calm white forehead, turned and went 
out. 

The next morning, when he entered the room, 
Margaret was awake, and as he took a seat at the 
bedside, she looked up with a bright smile. 

" You are feeling better, dear, are you not ? " he 
asked. 

" Oh, yes," she answered, " I slept so nicely 
last night, and I feel greatly refreshed this 
morning." 

" That is good news ; and you will have break- 
fast soon ? " 

" Yes ; nurse says I may have a couple of eggs 
and some toast." 

"And tea?" 

" Yes, some tea," she said. 

The doctor had returned to the city an hour 
before. The child was lying in its crib, near the 
bedside, and the nurse was moving quietly about, 
arranging things in the room. 
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Soon a servant appeared at the door with a 
tray, upon which was Margaret's breakfast. Mr. 
Harlan raised his wife very gently, and then seat- 
ing himself upon the bedside allowed her to rest 
against his breast, while the nurse stood holding 
the tray. 

Margaret seemed to enjoy her breakfast. But 
suddenly there came a little broken cry from the 
crib. Margaret paused in the act of lifting the 
cup to her lips. The mother-instinct flashed into 
her eyes. 

Mr. Harlan remembered that he had often ob- 
served the same expression in the eyes of animals, 
when their young were in danger. 

The cry ceased immediately, and Margaret went 
on with her breakfast. 

When she had finished, and was again lying 
down, she said : 

" Now, nurse, move the crib so that I can see 
my baby." 

When the crib had been moved into the proper 
position, she lay a long time holding her husband's 
hand, gazing silently upon the sleeping babe. 
Then, looking up into Mr. Harlan's face, she 
said: 

"We will call him Godfrey, will we not, 
Robert?" 

" Yes," he answered. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day of Mar- 
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garet's confinement, she said to her husband, as 
he came in and sat down at her bedside : 

" Robert, nurse says I may sit up a while this 
afternoon." 

Mr. Harlan turned and looked inquiringly at 
the nurse. 

" Yes," said the woman, " she can sit up." 

Preparations were at once made for the young 
mother's removal from the bed. The nurse came 
forward with a comfortable wrapper, and when 
all the arrangements were completed, Mr. Harlan 
lifted his wife in his arms and placed her in the 
chair that had been prepared for her. 

" Oh, this is so nice ! " said Margaret, with a 
little sigh of satisfaction. 

The nurse now went out and left them alone. 

" Now, Eobert, bring me the baby," said Mar- 
garet. 

He went to the crib and, bending down, lifted 
the baby awkwardly. She threw out her hands 
with a little cry of alarm : 

" Oh, Robert, you will let him fall ! " 

" Let the baby fall ! Not I," he laughingly 
replied. 

He placed it in her lap, and then sat down be- 
side her. 

" Oh, Robert, is he not the sweetest little baby 
in the world ? Just look at his little hands I " said 
the proud mother. 
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" Mr. Harlan moved his hand softly over the 
little brown head. 

" Dear little one," he said, " it is no cold wel- 
come that we give you. You have come in re- 
sponse to the yearning of our hearts." 

"Kobert," said Margaret, "our cup of happiness, 
is now full, is it not ? " 

" Yes, dear ; there is nothing more to wish for," 
he answered. 

" Kobert," she said, " is it not a solemn thought 
that we — ^you and I, Kobert — ^have brought this 
little one into the world to grapple with life and 
its awful responsibilities ? " 

" Yes, Margaret," he replied, " I fully realize 
the solemnity of the fact ; and I understand, too, 
the nature of the claims that this little being has 
upon us — claims that cannot be ignored or thrust 
aside." 

" Oh ! " said Margaret, " if we can only keep 
constantly before our minds the fact that duty 
never pauses or sleeps, we may be instrumental in 
securing to our child a grand and glorious future." 
As she ceased speaking, she pressed her lips upon 
the little head that lay against her heart. 

At the end of an hour and a half, the nurse 
came in, and Margaret was put back to bed. 

From this time onward, her recovery was rapid ; 
and on the morning of the ninth day she was able 
to go down to breakfast. 
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That afternoon she received a letter from Mrs. 
Le Bronne. Among other things, the writer said : 

" I cannot tell you the exact time when I will be 
at Birkwood, but you may look for me very soon. 
I am longing to see that dear little baby." 
. Margaret seemed very happy all that day. 
The prospect of soon meeting her friend was very 
pleasant to her. 

Bruno was wild with delight when she first 
made her appearance on the veranda, after her 
long absence. He danced about her ; stood on his 
hind legs and tried to lick her face ; but Margaret 
did not care to submit to that, though she allowed 
him to lick her hand ; and that favor seemed to let 
loose all the love of his faithful heart. His campers 
were wonderful to behold. 

" Why, Bruno, you will tear me into pieces ! " 
exclaimed Margaret, laughing, and trying to find 
refuge behind a chair. 

Mr. Harlan laughed until the tears were in his 
eyes. 

" Margaret," he said, " that is true love. There 
is no deception there." 

On the day that little Godfrey was two weeks 
old, Margaret had just stepped into the haU, from 
the library, where she had been for a book, when 
her attention was arrested by the clatter of hoofs 
along the highway. As she glanced out she saw 
a lady, mounted on a superb milk-white horse, 
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just entering the grounds. She recognized her as 
Miss Lillian Douglass, a young lady belonging to 
a wealthy and influential family who resided in 
Stanford. 

The young lady dismounted at the steps, and 
Margaret hastened forward to meet her. 

" Oh, Lillian, I am so glad to see you ! " she said. 

Miss Douglass came forward holding her riding- 
skirt with one hand, while she extended the other 
to Margaret. 

" Now, Margaret," she said, " you are not ro- 
mancing ? " 

" Eomancing ! no ; how can you think of such 
a thing ? " said Margaret, laughing. 

"Well, the truth is," said Lillian, "that I sup- 
posed that the important event that has lately 
happened at Birkwood had driven all thought of 
your friends from your mind." 

" You were mistaken ; I have not forgotten my 
friends," said Margaret, as she led the young lady 
into the parlor. 

" I am astonished to see you looking so well. 
I expected to find you looldng like a shadow," 
said Lillian. 

" Oh, I am well ; quite well," said Margaret. 

" For which you should be supremely thankful," 
said Lillian, sedately. 

Miss Douglass was a tall, handsome brunette, 
with flashing black eyes and dark chestnut hair. 
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" You have chosen a lovely morning for a ride," 
said Margaret. 

" Oh ! it is glorious ; and you could not guess 
where I have been this morning, Margaret. I 
have been to the Bend and down through Gibson's 
Hollow," said Lillian. 

" Indeed ! You have taken a long ride," said 
Margaret. 

" Yes ; I am making the most of my opportuni- 
ties. I am going abroad soon. Margaret, I am 
about to enter the state of wedlock." 

" I am not greatly surprised at the news, Lil- 
lian," said Margaret. " Is the marriage to take 
place soon ? " 

" In two weeks," Lillian replied. 

" Mr. Earle is to be congratulated," said Mar- 
garet. 

" Mr. Earle ! " exclaimed lillian, opening her 
black eyes wide. " Oh ! you are quite mistaken. 
That engagement was broken weeks ago; were 
you not aware of it ? " 

" No," Margaret replied. 

" Oh, yes," said LiUian ; " my parents came out 
at last, in opposition. My father claimed to have 
discovered that Mr. Earle was grossly dissipated, 
and that he was rapidly squandering his fortune. 
I doubt whether the reports against Mr. Earle 
were true ; and even if they were, he is no worse 
than other men. They all have their little vices. 
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We women must not be too exacting in such 
matters." 

" Oh, Lillian, you are wrong, entirely wrong," 
said Margaret. "When the question is one of 
morality, the same high standard that is expected 
from women should be made to apply to men, as 
well." 

" I have very little faith in men," said Lillian ; 
" sometimes I think they are all bad ; decidedly 
bad. Perhaps I am mistaken, but the truth is, 
Margaret, I never in all my life saw a male 
angel." 

Margaret smiled in spite of herself. " Lillian," 
she said, " there are noble men in this world, men 
as pure in their lives as are pure, good women." 

Lillian looked at her incredulously. " Well," 
she said, " to return to the subject of my marriage 
— I have not given you the name of my be- 
loved." 

" No, I am waiting to hear it," said Margaret. 

" Mr. Bradshaw," said Lillian. 

" Lillian ! Oh, you do not mean it ! " said Mar- 
garet. 

" Indeed I do." 

" Margaret's astonishment seemed too great for 
words. 

Lillian continued : " He is fifty years old, weighs 
three hundred pounds ; and oh, Margaret, it is a 
sight to see him walk, he waddles like a duck," 
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Margaret lowered her eyes suddenly. 

" Oh, it is too funny, it is altogether too funny ! " 
and a merry peal of laughter burst from Lillian's 
lips. 

Margaret was silent for a few moments, then 
she said : 

" Lillian, do you love Mr. Bradshaw ? " 

" Love him ! Oh, Margaret, you are too amus- 
ing. The question of love has not entered my 
mind." 

" And yet you are about to become Mr. Brad- 
shaw's wife ? " 

" I certainly am," Lillian replied. 

" Oh, Lillian ! Poor girl, you know not what 
you are about to do," said Margaret, and her 
voice expressed how deeply she was affected by 
what she had heard. 

"Tou forget, Margaret, that such marriages 
are taking place neariy every day," said Lillian. 

" No, Lillian, I am well aware of the fact. Do 
your parents approve of this step ? " Margaret 
asked. 

" Oh, yes. You know that Mr. Bradshaw is 
immensely rich." 

" Oh, Lillian, I wish that you would reconsider 
this matter," said Margaret. " Tou admit that 
you do not love Mr. Bradshaw ; have you consid- 
ered the fact that he will be your companion, day 
and night, through the months and years that are 
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to come ? Have you thought seriously of the fact 
that he will be the father of your children ? " 

"Children! Don't you believe it, Margaret," 
and Lillian's cheeks flushed hotly. 

" Poor girl ! poor girl ! I am sure that you are 
weaving for your own head a crown of thorns," 
said Margaret. 
" Margaret, you are good and wise, but really, I 
do think you regard this matter too seriously," 
said Lillian. 

Margaret sighed. 

" The invitations will be out in a day or two," 
said Lillian, "and Birkwood will not be for- 
gotten. Now, show me the baby ; and then I must 
go." 

, Margaret arose and went with her into an ad- 
joining room, where the baby lay sleeping in its 
crib. A rosy-cheeked young girl, who had been 
secured as nurse for the child, sat near. 

Lillian bent over the crib, and looked critically 
upon the little sleeper. Then, rising, she said : 

" I am not a judge of babies, but I suppose this 
would be called a fine child. You love it, of 
course." 

" Oh, I love my baby," said Margaret. 

The two women walked together to where the 
horse was standing. 

Lillian seated herself in the saddle, and as she 
turned to go, she said : 
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" Now, Margaret, do not distress yourself about 
me. It will be all right." 

" I hope, Lillian, that your words may prove 
true," said Margaret. 

In another moment horse and rider were speed- 
ing on their way in the direction of Stanford. 

A moment later, Mr. Harlan came in : 

" Was not that Miss Douglass who rode away 
from here just now ? " he asked. 

" Yes ; and, Eobert, would you believe it ? she 
is going to marry Mr. Bradshaw." 

"No!" 

" Yes ; she told me so," said Margaret. 

"Why, Margaret, the man is vile; can it be 
that she knows it ? " 

" Oh, Eobert, I do not know. I have heard 
bad reports concerning him ; but perhaps they 
never reached her ears," said Margaret. 

" It cannot be possible that she is in love with 
Bradshaw," said Mr. Harlan. 

"In love with him! She told me that the 
question of love had never entered her mind." 

" Ah ! another case of the Almighty DoUar ! " 

" Oh, Robert, I am so sorry ! I have a sincere 
regard for Lillian. She has some excellent traits 
of character." 

" Why, she must be demented. Will her parents 
permit her to do this thing ? " 

"They approve the step," said Margaret. 
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" It is a pity — a great pity," said he. 

" Oh ! I wish that we could do something to 
save her," said Margaret. . 

"We can do nothing, dear, she is no child. 
How old is she, Margaret ? " 

" She is twenty-five. I know her exact age. 
I have known her all her life," said Margaret. 

" She will certainly rue the day that she first 
met that man," said Mr. Harlan. 

" I have not a doubt of it. I think she will be 
very unhappy," said Margaret. 

The baby was now brought in, and for a time 
all thought of Lillian seemed banished from 
Margaret's mind. She sat softly rocking and gaz- 
ing down with love-lit eyes into the little face 
that lay against her breast. Mr. Harlan bent 
forward and tapped lightly with the tips of his 
fingers, the little pink cheek. 

" Tou can almost see him grow, can you not, 
dear?" he said. 

"Yes. Dear little baby! Is he not sweet, 
Kobert?" 

Late in the following forenoon, Margaret took 
a short walk over the grounds. It was the first 
she had taken since her confinement. As she was 
returning, and had almost reached the house, she 
saw a slight figure, attired in a dark-brown 
travelling-suit, coming towards her. One glance 
was sufiicient, and she hurried forward. The 
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next moment the two women were clasped in 
each other's arms. 

" Oh, I am so glad that you have come, dear 
Mrs. Le Bronne ! I have been looking for you 
every day since I received your letter," said 
Margaret. 

" Stand still a moment, and let me look at you, 
Margaret," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

Margaret laughingly complied, 

Mrs. Le Bronne's eyes were bent for a moment 
upon the face of her friend, and then, again clasp- 
ing the young woman in her arms, she said : 

" You are the same dear, sweet Margaret." 

" How did you know where to look for me ? " 
Margaret asked, as the two, arm-in-arm, returned 
to the house. 

"Robert told me where I would find you," 
Mrs. Le Bronne replied. 

When they reached the steps, Mr. Harlan, who 
had been watching them from the window, came 
forward to meet them. 

" Your wish has been granted, Margaret," he 
said ; then, turning to Mrs. Le. Bronne, " Margaret 
was wishing, not an hour ago, that you would 
come to-day." 

They went into the parlor, and when Mrs. Le 
Bronne had allowed Margaret to relieve her of 
h€T hat and ulster, she said : 

" Now, Margaret, I wish to see the baby." 
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Margaret summoned the nurse, and the girl 
came in with the baby in her arms. 

" Oh, you dear little one," said Mrs. Le Bronne, 
stroking the velvety cheek, " you are the image 
of your mother," and she took the child in her 
arms, and sat down with it in her lap. 

"Do you not think that his eyes are like 
Eobert's ? " Margaret asked. 

"Yes, he has his father's eyes, but in other 

respects I think he resembles you," said Mrs. Le 

Bronne. " What a fine healthy child he is ! " and 

she lifted the dainty garments and took one of 

. the plump little legs in her hand. 

" He has not been sick a day," said the mother. 
" He weired nine pounds when he was bom, and 
yesterday he weighed ten and a half — was it not 
ten and a half pounds, Eobert ? " she asked, turn- 
ing to her husband. 

" Yes," he answered. 

" And you have named him Godfrey ? " 

" Yes, after my uncle," said Margaret. 

" It is a pretty name. And he is two weeks old ? " 

"Just two weeks old yesterday," Margaret 
replied. 

"He was born only two weeks ago, and yet 
you are looking extremely well, dear," said Mrs. 
Le Bronne. 

" I think my health was never better, I am 
feeling very well indeed," said Margaret. 
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"The cause of her present excellent health is 
not difficult to understand, Mrs. Le Bronne," said 
Mr. Harlan. 

" That is true," said TVfrs. Le Bronne. " Mar- 
garet has allowed herself to be guided by common 
sense, consequently she has escaped many of the 
ills that afflict our sex, especially such as often 
prove so serious in childbirth." 

"Now," said Margaret, rising, "let me relieve 
you of the baby. I think you must be fatigued 
from your journey." 

" No, no, Margaret, I am feeling quite fresh. 
While the baby is quiet, let him remain in my 
lap," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" Now, tell us about yourself, Mrs. Le Bronne. 
Where did you leave Wilfred ? " said Mr. Harlan. 

" Wilfred is in Boston. I shall join him there, 
and then we are going to Montreal, and later on, 
to Washington." 

" But you will remain with us at least five or 
six weeks," said Margaret. 

" Oh, no, dear. I can stay with you only a 
week." 

" Only a week ! " said Margaret, in a tone of 
great disappointment. 

" Cannot you make it two weeks, if no longer ? " 
asked Mr. Harlan. 

" No, dear friends, it can be only a week. Let 
me explain: I am collecting material for my 
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book, and shall be exceedingly busy until the 
middle of November, when I shall return to the 
South. I would gladly remain with you for a 
longer time, but it cannot be." 

" And then another year must pass before we 
shall have the pleasure of seeing you again," said 
Margaret. 

" I do not know. Will you spend the coming 
winter at Birkwood ? " 

" Yes," Margaret replied. 

" Well, then it is possible that we may meet 
again sometime next winter, as I shall have 
business in Washington in February. I think I 
can come to you in March," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

"In one of your letters," said Margaret, " you 
wrote that you had been to the White Mountains ; 
did you spend much time there ? " 

" Only two weeks, and while there I met some 
people — ^friends of yours — ^who live not far from 
Birkwood." 

"Oh! the Hamiltons," said Margaret. 

"Yes, that was the name. They were very 
nice." 

" They are excellent people. They live about 
six miles from here," said Margaret. 

At that moment the baby began to show signs 
of uneasiness. His little mouth began to pucker, 
and then he commenced to cry in earnest. 

" Ah ! it is mamma that is wanted now," said 
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Mrs. Le Bronne, rising and placing the child in 
its mother's lap. 

Margaret patted the little shoulders, with a 
" Sh4i-h, sh-h-h," accompanied by a gentle move- 
ment of her knees, and in a few moments the 
little one became quiet. 

" Is it not wonderful ? " said Mr. Harlan. " The 
simple touch of the mother's hand seems mag- 
netic." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Le Bronne, " and it is won- 
derful, too, how soon the little ones begin to 
observe their surroundings. They come into a 
world with which they are entirely unfamiliar. 
They are interested in every object they behold, 
from the slender blade of grass to the distant 
star. To them there is mystery, mystery every- 
where. 

" It will be but a little time before this child 
will begin to ask you questions that are often 
diiRcult to answer. Parents err greatly when 
they ignore these attempts of their children to 
fathom the unknown." 

" That is true," said Margaret. 

" Parents should prove themselves willing in- 
structors of their little ones," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 
" There are questions of a very delicate nature 
that children are sure to ask, and it is usually to 
the mother that they apply for information. But 
the majority of mothers resort to evasion or 
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equivocation, but, more frequently, to a down- 
right lie. Now, that is entirely wrong. 

" There is nothing so beautiful as truth. It is 
wrong to impose upon the credulity of an inno- 
cent, trusting child. Parents who commit the 
grave fault of deceiving their little ones, espe- 
cially in matters concerning their being, are, to say 
the least, lacking in intelligence. Children sooner 
or later learn the truth in regard to these things, 
and it is strictly proper that they learn it early, 
and only from the lips of father or mother." 

"I agree with you fully in every word you 
have said in regard to this matter, Mrs. Le 
Bronne," said Margaret. 

" It has always been to me a matter of aston- 
ishment that people who are otherwise sensible, 
should, in matters of this kind, allow themselves 
to be governed by false ideas of propriety," said 
Mr. Harlan. 

" WeU," said Mrs. Le Bronne, " let us be thank- 
ful that the world is moving. As I look over the 
years that are past, I note ^vith gratification the 
changes that have taken place in the world of 
ideas; and these changes are mainly along the 
lines of progress." 

Margaret now placed the child in the care of 
its nurse, as the hour for luncheon had arrived. 
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CHAPTER XYin. 

" Yes, it is true, Margaret, that in travelling one 
sometimes comes in contact with very singular 
people." 

It was Mrs. Le Bronne who was speaking, in 
reply to a remark made by Margaret. The two 
were sitting out on the veranda. It was the day 
following the arrival of Mrs. Le Bronne. 

"And one's travelling companions are not 
always of the pleasant sort," said Margaret. 

" That is very true," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 
" Let me tell you of a little incident that attracted 
my attention yesterday, as I was on my way here. 
Our train stopped for a few moments, as is usual, 

at . Near the platform of the station I 

noticed a group of young girls, all clad in full 
bloomer costume of dark-gray cloth. Two of 
them had their bicycles beside them, but the third 
was holding by the collar a large black New- 
foundland dog. 

"The group formed a pretty picture. The 
cheeks of the young girls were rosy with health, 
and their eyes were bright with animation. The 
three seemed to be waiting for some one. 
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"Presently a fine-looking, white-haired old 
gentleman came hurrying up. He carried a 
valise, and an overcoat was thrown over his arm. 
He approached the group, and for several mo- 
ments they were engaged in animated conversa- 
tion. I noticed that the young girls addressed 
him as ' Papa.' 

"As the signal for leaving the station was 
given, the old gentleman hurriedly kissed each 
of his companions, and the next moment he 
entered the car in which I was seated. 

" Just in front of me sat an elderly couple — 
husband and wife, I suppose. The man was portly 
and pompous, and the woman was a pale, shrink- 
ing little creature. It was easy to discern that 
she belonged to the class of women who never 
lose sight of the ancient command, ' Women obey 
your husbands.' 

"I had noticed that this man had closely 
watched the young wheel women, and as the train 
began to move from the station, he turned to the 
woman at his side and said : 

" ' Those young women ought to be confined in a 
lunatic asylum.' 

" ' I agree with you,' she replied. 

" ' Things have come to a pretty pass,' the man 
continued, ^ when women are not content to wear 
their own garments, but unblushingly exhibit 
themselves in apparel belonging to men alone.' 
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" ' Don't talk of it, dear ; it is too disgusting to 
think of 5' squeaked the little woman at his side. 

" Every word they uttered must have been 
plainly heard and understood by the father of the 
young girls in question. He glanced indiflferently 
at the complaining couple, then taking from a 
pocket of his overcoat a paper, he sat with a 
serene countenance, looking over its contents. 

"This little incident," continued Mrs. Le 
Bronne, " served to remind me of the fact that, 
all along the way, just such men and women are 
seeking to obstruct the way of true progress." 

"But their eflForts will prove futile," said 
Margaret. "Women have come to understand 
the necessity of reform in dress ; but just how far 
the reform will extend, and in what direction, I 
do not quite foresee." 

"The abominable corset should be the first 
thing abolished," said Mrs. Le Bronne, "and next 
the long, cumbersome skirt. Just think, Margaret, 
how long women have been making of themselves 
public scavengers, sweeping up the filth of the 
streets, carrying upon their skirts tobacco slops, 
diseased expectoration, and numberless other hor- 
rible things." 

" Yes," said Margaret, " the long skirt should 
unquestionably be discarded. I am an admirer of 
what is beautiful in woman's dress, but not when 
it exists at the expense of comfort or health." 
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" The long skirt has proven itself a source not 
only of mortification, but of danger, to thousands 
of women," said Mrs. Le Bronne. " The appear- 
ance of a fashionably-dressed woman on the streets 
during a fierce wind-storm is a sight to behold. 
Her frantic efforts to control her skirts are sure to 
excite the laughter of the vulgar and the pity of 
the well-bred and sensible." 

" Mrs. Le Bronne," said Margaret, " I have more 
than once been in just the situation you describe, 
and it was at such times that I fuUy realized the 
vulgarity of woman's dress. It is indecent, is it 
not?" 

" It is, Margaret ; there is no question about it." 

" In time of danger woman should have the free 
use of all her limbs, but as regards her nether 
ones, her long, clinging skirts render her almost 
helpless," said Margaret. 

" Let me tell you," said Mrs. Le Bronne, " of 
an occurrence that I witnessed years ago. It 
happened when I was about nineteen years old. 

" I was on a visit to a very dear young lady 
friend, whose home was about twelve miles from 
Washington. There were two other young girls 
— acquaintances of mine — stopping there at the 
same time. 

" One afternoon we all went for a ramble in the 
orchard, some distance from the house. Catherine 
— ^that was the name of my friend — discovered a 
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tree bearing beautiful golden apples ; but the fruit 
was beyond our reach. We spent some time 
throwing sticks and stones among the branches of 
the tree, in an effort to secure some of the fruit ; 
but all to no purpose. 

"Catherine finally decided to climb the tree. 
By the aid of our pushing and lifting, she secured 
a foothold among the branches ; and then, down 
came the apples. When she had thrown down a 
sufficient number she prepared to descend. 

" The point at which she stood, was about seven 
feet above the ground ; and it was her intention 
to jump. She looked downward for a moment 
and then made the spring. The next moment she 
was hanging in mid-air. Her skirts had been 
caught by a short projecting branch, and she was 
held securely. 

" For a moment we were all too terror-stricken 
to speak, and then we began to look about for 
some means to secure her release. Fortunately, 
we discovered a step-ladder standing some dis- 
tance away, that had been left by a workman who 
had some time before been employed in pruning 
trees. We dragged it under the tree, and after 
tugging and tearing away at Catherine's clothing, 
we finally released her from her perilous position. 

"I never recall that incident," said Mrs. Le 
Bronne, "without a shudder. Had Catherine's 
clothing been of a sensible style the accident could 
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not have happened. It was a wonder that she 
escaped with her life, or, to say the least, with 
unbroken limbs." 

" It was, indeed," said Margaret. 

" In seeking to bring about reform in woman's 
dress," said Mrs. Le Bronne, " some of our sex 
have been led to adopt measures that do not meet 
my approval ; but, in time, these matters will ad- 
just themselves. I am not looking for uniformity 
of style. Let each woman consult her own taste 
in these things, adopting such changes as she be- 
lieves conducive to health and comfort." 

Margaret and Mrs. Le Bronne now went for a 
little stroll along the beautifully shaded avenues 
leading over the grounds, and when they returned 
they spent a pleasant half hour in the garden 
among the flowers. 

Margaret said, as they were returning to the 
house, " I thought I saw Kobert coming this way 
a few moments ago ; where can he be ? " 

" He is lying in the hammock, yonder," said 
Mrs. Le Bronne. 

Margaret left her friend's side and approached 
the hammock. Mr. Harlan was lying with his 
eyes closed. She bent over him and dropped a 
flower softly upon his breast. He opened his eyes 
aud smiled. 

" I thought you were asleep, Robert ; but you 
. were deceiving, were you not ? " she said, laughing. 
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" Margaret," he said, looking at her reproach- 
f^Jj " y^^ Jiave given me only one kiss to-day ! " 

" Oh, Eobert ! I think you are mistaken," she 
replied. 

" No ; it is a fact," he said. 

"Now, coimt them," and she bent over him 
and kissed his forehead and eyes again and again. 

" Come back, Margaret ! " he called, as she 
turned away ; but she looked laughingly back at 
him, over her shoulder, and went on and joined 
Mrs. Le Bronne. 

In the afternoon they all went for a drive. 
They stopped a fcAV moments opposite the house 
formerly occupied by Seabrooke. The house had 
been thoroughly repaired, and was now occupied 
by a young farmer and his wife. They gazed at 
the huge stump of the beech, as it stood like a 
silent sentinel upon the hillside. 

" We shall not be likely to forget the ghastly 
story connected with that spot," said Margaret to 
Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" No. How many times I have thought of it 
since we were last here ! " said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

From that point they went to the Barnes place. 
There the carriage left the road and turned into 
the glen. They stopped for some time beside the 
dark pool, while Margaret related to Mrs. Le 
Bronne her adventure with the idiot. At the 
conclusion of the story Mrs. Le Bronne shuddered. 
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" Oh ! Margaret," she said, " it was a narrow 
escape — ^and you say he was a strong man ? " 

" Yes," replied Margaret. " I was nearly help- 
less in his hands. Poor creature ! His body is 
now lying beside that of his mother. If you will 
look through the trees you will see the graves on 
the hillside yonder." 

From this place they took the road to Stanford. 
Just before they entered the town they saw 
approaching, an open carriage, in which were 
seated a lady and a gentleman. 

As the carriages passed each other, the lady 
smiled and bowed, and the gentleman lifted his 
hat courteously. 

" That was a handsome woman," said Mrs. Le 
Bronne. 

" Yes ; it was Miss Lillian Douglass, of Stan- 
ford," said Margaret. 

" She was one of the guests at your wedding, 
was she not ? " inquired Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" No ; she was among the Berkshire Hills at 
the time of my marriage," Margaret answered. 

"The gentleman with whom she was riding 
was, I suppose, her father." 

" It was Mr. Bradshaw, who is also a resident 
of Stanford. Miss Douglass will become his wife 
in a few days." 

" Indeed ! But he appeared to be a man well 
along in years," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 
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" Yes ; he is past fifty, I think," said Margaret. 

" Ah I " exclaimed Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" Mrs. Le Bronne, do you approve of young 
girls marrying old men ? " inquired Mr. Harlan. 

" I do not," she replied. 

" Oh ! I have enjoyed this drive so much ! " said 
Mrs. Le Bronne, when they alighted at the house, 
on their return. 

The next afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Stockton 
came over, and tea was enjoyed out on the lawn, 
under the trees ; and then Mr. Harlan took Mr. 
Stockton around to the stables to show him a horse 
that he had just purchased. 

"And you are to leave Birkwood on the eighth ? " 
said Mrs. Stockton, addressing Mrs. Le Bronne. 

"Yes," Mrs. Le Bronne replied. 

" I was greatly disappointed," said Margaret, 
"when I learned that Mrs. Le Bronne could 
remain with us only so short a time, but my friend 
is one of the workers of the world. She is pre- 
paring a book for publication, and iris exceeding- 
ly kind of her to grant me the pleasure of even 
this brief visit." 

" May I inquire as to the subject of your book, 
Mrs. Le Bronne ? " said Mrs. Stockton. 

"The title of the book," replied Mrs. Le 
Bronne, " will be, ' A Record of Woman's Work ; ' 
and the subject-matter will comprise what the 
name implies." 
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" Tou have before you a vast field from which 
to glean your facts," said Mrs. Stockton. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Le Bronne, "and although I 
had been for many years deeply interested in the 
cause of our sex, until I commenced this book I 
was comparatively uninformed in regard to the 
real magnitude of the work that had been wrought 
by women in the different departments of life." 

" It is extremely gratifying to note the change 
that has taken place in intelligent public opinion 
within the past two years," said Margaret. " It 
proves, indisputably, that the world is beginning 
to realize that in every great reform, to ensure 
success, the cooperation of women must be 
brought into action. The influence of woman 
has become an acknowledged power in the 
world." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Stockton, " the necessity for 
combined effort on the part of the sexes is 
becoming more and more apparent ; and the fact 
that our cause has recently gained the support of 
men of marked literary and political abUity, is 
evidence that the movement is advancing in the 
proper direction." 

" One cheering feature connected with the 
progress of the movement," said Mrs. Le Bronne, 
" affords me especial pleasure : It is the fact that 
a vast number of young women are becoming 
interested. They are taking up the matter with 
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energy and earnestness. I expect great things 
from this new, fresh element in our ranks." 

At this moment Mr. Harlan and Mr. Stockton 
returned to the group. 

" Ah ! " said Mr. Stockton, " and so you ladies 
are discussing the Avoman question ? " 

" Yes. You know, Mr. Stockton, that it is the 
one great question of the day," said Margaret. 

" Yes, yes," said the old gentleman, with the 
usual application of his hand to his head, " it is 
the one important subject that is at present en- 
gaging the attention of the thoughtful of both 
sexes. It will be a proud day for me Avhen my 
wife can enjoy, equally with myself j the privilege 
of casting the ballot." 

" Your position in regard to this matter," said 
Mr. Harlan, " is my own. I consider the denial 
of the ballot to my wife, not only an injustice to 
her, but an insult to my manhood." 

" You are right — exactly right," said the old 
gentleman, with emphasis. 

The sun was now setting, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Stockton rose to go. 

" I hope," said Mrs. Stockton, " that we may 
soon have the pleasure of seeing you at our place ; 
and, Mrs. Le Bronne, when you make your next 
visit to Birkwood, do not fail to visit us." 

Mr. Stockton, with courtly grace, assisted his 
wife into the carriage, and then they drove away. 
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The day for Mrs. Le Bronne's departure soon 
arrived. Margaret and Mr. Harlan attended her 
to the station. 

" Now, dear Mrs. Le Bronne," s^d Margaret, 
" we shall look for you in March." 

" You may expect me sometime in March. I 
have come to regard you both almost as my own 
children, and I wish to be with you as much as 
possible," said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" We should be glad to have you bring Wil- 
fred with you when you come," said Mr. Har- 
lan. 

" I fear that Wilfred will be unable to come, as 
he will commence the study of law next spring," 
she said. 

" In Boston ? " asked Mr. Harlan. 

" Yes," she replied. 

The whistle of the train was now heard, and as 
the cars stopped at the platform of the station, 
the two women warmly embraced each other. 
Mrs. Le Bronne's last words were : 

" Now, Margaret, dear, be very careful of your 
health ; and take good care of little Godfrey." 

Mr. Harlan accompanied her into the car, saw 
her comfortably seated, arranged her wraps, 
kissed her good-bye, and hurried out just as the 
signal for starting was given. 

" We shall miss her so much, shall we not, 
Kobert ? " said Margaret. 
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" Yes, dear. I wish we could have her with us 
always," he said. 

" I have wished the same many and many a 
time," said Margaret, " but it cannot be." 
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CHAPTEK XIX. 

The wedding of Lillian Douglass and Mr. Brad- 
shaw took place at the appointed time. The 
wealth and aristocracy of the county, for miles 
around, were present ; also a large number of 
friends from New York. Mr. and Mrs. Harlan 
were among the guests. 

Immediately after the wedding breakfast the 
newly married pair started for New York, where 
they were to take a steamer for Europe. 

About two hours after Mr. and Mrs. Harlan re- 
turned to Birkwood, Mr. Harlan entered the par- 
lor and found his wife sitting in a very thoughtful 
mood, with her baby in her lap. He went up to 
her, and putting his hand under her chin, raised 
her face and looked into her eyes. 

"You are allowing thoughts of that wedding 
to trouble you, dear," he said. 

"Oh! Eobert," she answered, "I cannot keep 
it out of my mind. The picture of that man, with 
his massive form and heavy, sensual features, and 
the graceful, refined girl standing by his side, is 
constantly before me. Poor Lillian! how I pity 
her!" 
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" Try and forget it, dear ; I do not like to see 
you in this unhappy frame of mind. Look at 
baby, he is smiling;" and Mr. Harlan bent over 
the child and patted its cheek. 

Margaret looked down at the little one, as he 
lay busily engaged in sucking his fat little fist. 

" He is growing to look like you more and more 
every day, Kobert," she said. 

" Do you think so, dear ? " 

" Yes. He will be the image of his papa when 
he becomes a man," she replied. 

" But he has your mouth, Margaret. Do you 
know, dear, that I think you have the sweetest 
mouth I ever saw ? " 

She bent forward and kissed his forehead. 
" Now bring baby his rattle, please — ^the one Mrs. 
Stockton brought him." 

He went to the table, found the rattle, and again 
sat down by Margaret's side. The mother took 
the plaything and placed it in the baby's hand ; 
but baby did not appreciate it, and let it drop at 
once. 

" What a healthy-looking little fellow he is ! " 
said Mr. Harlan. 

" He has not been sick an hour," said Margaret. 

" He has inherited his mother's splendid consti- 
tution, I think," said Mr. Harlan. 

"My health has always been excellent," said 
Margaret. " I remember that when I was a very 
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small child I had a very brief attack of sickness — 
it was whooping-cough, or something of the kind 
— but since then I have never been sick a day — 
except when baby Avas born." 

" You enjoyed the kdvantage of sensible early 
training," remarked her husband. 

" Yes ; my father was a man who believed that 
girls should indulge in active out-of-door sports. 
I had my hoop and ball, and spent nearly half my 
time out on the grounds. At such times my father 
was my only playfellow. He died, as you know, 
when I was fifteen years old ; but Uncle Godfrey 
shared my father's views in regard to the training 
of girls." 

" And so there was a break in the manner of 
your life ? " 

"None whatever," she replied. "Oh! the 
romps that Uncle Godfrey and I used to have over 
these grounds ! He was like a boy in such things ; 
and then he used to take me with him on his fish- 
ing trips to the mountain brooks. Sometimes we 
would be gone for a whole day. 

" I remember that on one of these trips, as we 
were on our way home, we came through a field 
where there were a great many blackberries, and 
we stopped to gather some of them. When we 
were ready to go we found that we had lost our 
way. The bushes were dense and high ; and there 
were many rocks and stones blocking our way. 
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" After a long struggle we found the path, but, 
Eobert, I was a sight to behold. The brim of my 
hat was nearly gone, and my skirts hung in 
strings. As uncle surveyed me he laughed until 
he could scarcely stand, and then he searched 
about and found some thorns, and with these he 
managed to pin the renmants of my clothing 
together. 

" Just as we stepped out into the highway we 
met a carriage filled with people that we knew, 
from New York ; and we stopped a few moments 
to talk with them. Their amusement at my ap- 
pearance was almost uncontrollable. I recollect 
that one of the young ladies told me that I looked 
as though I had just escaped from a circus." 

" Poor child ! " said Mr. Harlan laughing, 
" and did you feel abashed ? " 

" Well," said Margaret, giving a little turn to 
the lace on her sleeve, " I was not proud of my 
rags." 

" And it was your uncle who taught you the 
use of firearms, was it not ? " 

" Yes ; and he taught me also how to row a 
boat and to swim." 

" And yet, with all these accomplishments, you 
have such a fear of snakes." 

" Yes," she said, with a little shiver. " I wonder 
why it is that I have such a dread of snakes ; some 
of them are quite harmless, are they not ? " 
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" Yes ; but even when they are harmless, they 
are not desirable as companions ; though I saw a 
man, when I was in Texas, who kept a rattlesnake 
in his house." 

" A rattlesnake in his house ! Oh, Eobert ! " 

" Yes, he kept it in a cage." 

" Oh, that was horrible ! " said Margaret. 

" Have you ever seen a rattlesnake, Margaret ? " 
he asked. 

" No," she answered. 

" Well, let me tell you about the first rattle- 
snake I ever saw. I was spending a few days at 
the home of a planter whose acquaintance I had 
made in New Orleans. His place was about 
seventeen miles from the city. One day he took 
me out into a large field to show me his cotton- 
crop, of which he was exceedingly proud. We 
were Avalking a little distance apart, when sud- 
denly he uttered a cry and sprang back, and at 
that moment I saw a large snake close to his feet. 
A negro, who was working close by, came run- 
ning up with a hoe, and quickly killed the creature. 
It measured nearly six feet in length. 

"The planter had been bitten on the thigh. 
We hurried him to the house as quickly as possible, 
and various remedies were employed to counter- 
act the effect of the poison, but all to no purpose. 
His whole body became strangely spotted, and his 
tongue was swollen to twice its natural size. In 
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four hours from the time he received the bite the 
man was dead." 

" That was awful. What a terrible death to 
die ! " said Margaret. 

" Yes ; and for days the very thought of it made 
me sick," said Mr. Harlan. 

"I shall dream of snakes to-night," said 
Margaret. 

" Then I shall tell you no more snake stories, 
dear," he said. 

One night Mr. Harlan had been detained some- 
what later than usual in the library, writing 
letters ; and Avhen he ascended to Margaret's room 
he f oimd her sitting at the table with an open 
book before her. 

" Still up, dear ! I expected to find you asleep," 
he said ; and he approached and bent over her. 

She looked up and smiled. " Do you recognize 
this, Robert ? " she said, and she held up to him a 
card upon which was fastened a crimson rose, 
faded and dry. 

" It is a rose. Has it any particular signifi- 
cance ? " he inquired. 

She put her arms around his neck and kissed 
his cheek. " It Avas yours once," she said. " You 
wore it in your buttonhole the night we parted in 
Italy." 

" Ah ! and you have kept it all these years ? " 

" Yes, dear ; and I shall keep it as long as I 
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live, for I never knew until that night how much 
I loved you." 

He held her close to his breast. He did not 
speak, but Margaret felt the throbbing of his 
heart. She lay quietly in his arms for a few 
moments, and then looking into his eyes, while 
she smoothed with her cool hand the hair back 
from his forehead, said : 

"When you left me that night, Eobert, it 
seemed to me that the light had gone forever out 
of my soul. I threw myself upon a couch, and 
for hours I lay with only the sense of my misery 
pressing upon my heart and brain. But at last I 
fell asleep. Then, Eobert, something happened, 
that has always seemed a mystery tome. I awoke 
very suddenly, with a feeling that some person 
was in the room. The moonlight came in through 
the half -closed shutter, and as I arose and sat up, I 
distinctly saw the form of a man, standing at the 
door through which you had passed out a few 
hours before. And, dear, the strangest of all was 
the fact that I was not alarmed. I scanned the 
features closely ; and, Robert, the face was your 
o^vn. You stood with your hand upon the knob 
of the door, and your eyes were fastened upon my 
face." 

" You were dreaming, dear," said Mr. Harlan. 

"It was no dream, Eobert. I was as fully 
awake as I am at this moment. I sat for some 
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time looking at you. Then I left my seat and 
advanced towards the door ; and then the form 
began to fade, and before I reached the spot, it 
was gone. A horrible thought came to me. I 
felt certain that you were dead ; and this awful 
fear possessed me until I learned, late the next 
day, that you were alive and well." 

" And the rose ? " her husband asked. 

" I found it lying on the carpet the next morn- 
ing, where it had dropped from your buttonhole." 

"Why have you not told me this before, 
darling? " he asked. 

"Oh I I do not know, Eobert. Something 
kept me from doing it. Perhaps it was the 
thought that you might laugh at it," said Margaret. 

"There are many mysteries connected with 
human life," said Mr. Harlan, " and I am not dis- 
posed to ridicule what I do not understand. I 
know, dear, that when I left you that night I felt 
that I had lost all that made life desirable to me. 
The future seemed very dark and cheerless." 

" But it is all bright now, dear, is it not ? " said 
Margaret, tightening her clasp about his neck. 

" Yes, darling, all bright ; with never the shadow 
of a cloud." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

After an absence of two months abroad, Mr. 
and Mrs Bradshaw had returned, and were estab- 
lished in their palatial residence at Stanford. 

For the first month after their return the two 
mingled a great deal in society, and there was 
nothing to indicate that the relations between 
them were other than pleasant. But, gradually, 
there came a change. Husband and wife were 
seen less frequently together : and Mr. Bradshaw 
made frequent visits to New York, where he re- 
mained for days at a time. 

Mrs. Bradshaw appeared to have lost much of 
her fondness for society, and it was noted that she 
had become strangely quiet and subdued in manner. 
She spent much of her time in riding. Almost 
every day she could be seen riding her favorite 
white horse along some of the quiet country roads ; 
sometimes accompanied by a groom, but usually 
alone. 

Mrs. Harlan had called on her old school-mate 
once since her return, and Lillian had called twice 
at Birkwood ; and the last time, when leaving, 
she had said to her friend : 

" I hope, Margaret, that there will be no f or- 
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mality between us," and Margaret had replied, 
" There shall be no formality, Lillian. We will 
be to each other as we were in the old days." 

Rumors now began to creep abroad that 
matters at the Bradshaw residence were not as 
pleasant as they should be. Eumoris not always 
at fault in her representations, and in this case 
she spoke the truth. The scales had at last fallen 
from Lillian's eyes, and the golden glitter that 
had obscured her reasoning powers had vanished, 
leaving the cold, gray facts. 

She saw herself married to a man whom she did 
not love ; whom, in fact, she did not even regard 
with respect. She had made the discovery that 
he was insanely jealous of her ; and on more than 
one occasion she had been compelled to listen to 
unmanly taunts from his lips, taunts that caused 
her woman's blood to boil with indignation. 

One day, as she was returning from her father's 
house, she was joined by Mr. Earle, with whom 
she was on friendly terms. The two walked to- 
gether for a short distance, exchangiog only a few 
commonplace remarks, and then Mr. Earle turned 
into a side street, and Lillian walked on in the 
direction of her home. She had proceeded only a 
few steps when she saw her husband approaching 
from the opposite side of the street. 

" Where have you been ? " he asked, as he joined 
her. 
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" I have been to see my mother," she answered. 

" Yom* mother ! not much — do you take me for 
a fool ? " he said brutally. 

Lillian raised her eyes to his face in haughty 
surprise. " What do you mean ? " she asked. 

" I mean that I do not believe you," he replied. 

" Very well ; you are at liberty to believe what 
you please," she said. 

During the remainder of the way the two 
walked in silence, and when they reached the 
house, Lillian went immediately to her room, and 
did not appear again until the dinner hour. 

During dinner, her husband addressed a few 
words to her, and she replied courteously; but 
her cold, proud face warned him that she had not 
forgotten the insult of a few hours before. 

One day, not long after, Lillian entered her 
dressing-room and found a coat, belonging to her 
husband, hanging on a chair ; as she was in the 
act of removing it, a couple of photographs slipped 
from one of the pockets and dropped on the carpet. 

She stooped and picked them up, glanced at 
them, and then, with an exclamation of horrified 
disgust, dropped them. She stood for a moment 
with one hand over her mouth, looking down at 
them. Then again she took them up, carried 
them to the grate, touched a lighted match to 
them, and watched them burn to ashes. They 
were improper pictures of women. 
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The weeks dragged on. The relations between 
husband and wife continued the same. On the 
part of Bradshaw there were brief periods of kind- 
ness, but they were quickly followed by his moods 
of suspicion and abuse. 

One morning, early in December, he entered 
the room where she sat reading. 

"Lillian," he said, "there was a fine fall of 
snow last night ; would you not like to take a 
sleigh-ride ? " 

" No, I do not care to go out," she replied. 

" Well, I am going ; and I would like you to 
accompany me," he said. 

"Very well; if you wish it, I will go," she 
answered. 

" Make haste, then, and we will be off," he said, 
as he hurried out. 

Half an hour later she joined him on the ve- 
randa, where he was waiting for her. He assisted 
her into the sleigh, tucked the robes carefully 
about her, then grasping the reins, away they 
went. 

It seemed as though the whole town had turned 
out to enjoy the beautiful snow. Boys and girls 
were pelting each other with snowballs ; sleighs 
were every moment dashing by with their laugh- 
ing occupants; and the air was filled with the 
merry jingle of bells. 

Mr. Bradshaw was in one of his kindest moods ; 
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"This is glorious!" said he, as he allowed his 
spirited horse full play over the smooth road. 

As far as the eye could reach, the snow lay 
white and glistening under the morning sun. 
The hemlocks that here and there dotted the 
roadside, outside the town, were bending under 
their spotless robes, and the fence-posts along 
the fields wore each its downy cap. Purity had 
cast her beautiful mantle over the bosom of 
nature. 

Mr. Bradshaw turned to his wife : " Now," 'he 
said, " you are not sorry you came, are you, Lil- 
Uan?" 

" No ; I am enjoying the ride," she answered. 
Her cheeks were flushed, and there was some- 
thing of the old sparkle in her eyes. 

The change in her face had not escaped her 
husband's observation. 

" You are awfully handsome this morning, Lil- 
lian," he said, bending towards her, and looking 
into her eyes. "Will you not give me a kiss, 
dearie ; just one ? " 

Lillian shivered, and settled further down among 
the robes. 

" Are you cold ? " he asked. 

" Yes," she answered. 

He checked his horse, and busied himself tuck- 
ing the robes about her, and made a little show of 
arranging the furs about her neck. When he had 
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finished, and they were again on their way, he 
said: 

" We ought to be a very happy couple, Lillian. 
It is true that I am double your age, but what of 
that ! I am in the full vigor of manhood ; and this 
difference in our ages really amounts to nothing." 

She made no reply, and he went on : 

" If you would be not quite so cold towards me, 
Lillian ; if you would be just a little more affec- 
tionate, I think we would get along splendidly." 

"Please, let us not talk of these things this 
morning," she said gently ; " we came out for a 
ride — ^let us enjoy it." 

•^AU right. Now shall we take the road to 
Birkwood ? " he asked. 

" Yes," she replied. 

As they neared the entrance to the Birkwood 
grounds, Mr. Bradshaw said: "Ah! they have 
been out. I see the track of their sleigh going 
and coming." 

" Perhaps they are still out," said Lillian. 

" No ; the track they made in returning is quite 
plain. Those Harlans," he continued, " are aw- 
fully nice people." 

" They are very nice," said Lillian. 

" And rich ! " said he. " They have money to 
throw right and left, if they choose. Lillian, has 
Mrs. Harlan called on you since our return from 
abroad?" 
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" Tes," Lillian answered. 

" She is a fine woman — a splendid woman," he 
said. 

" And she is good," said Lillian. 

" I have not a doubt of it," he replied. 

Their ride extended to a distance of three or 
four miles beyond Birkwood ; then they turned 
homeward. 

For two or three days, Mr. Bradshaw's manner 
towards his wife was very kind ; then he relapsed 
into his old way. 

It was a clear, crisp day in the latter part of 
February. Lillian had been confined to her room 
all the forenoon with a severe headache. Late 
in the afternoon, as she felt much better, she 
decided to take a short walk. She went about a 
quarter of a mile, and on her way home she 
stopped a few moments at the house of a friend. 
She found Mr. Earle there ; but he left soon after 
her arrival. On her return home she went at 
once to her room and did not go below until time 
for dinner. After dinner she went into the par- 
lor and, drawing a chair up before the grate, sat 
down. In a few moments her husband came in. 
He took up a newspaper, glanced over it a mo- 
ment, and then threw it down. 

"You met some very pleasant company this 
afternoon, did you not?" said he, as he took a 
fieat a little distance from het. 
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" Yes," she replied. " I spent a f6w moments 
with Mrs. Agnew and her daughters." 

"Mrs. Agnew and her daughters — ^yes," said 
he, stroking his heavy moustache. 

There was something in his manner that puz- 
zled Lillian, and she looked at him keenly. She 
had quite forgotten that she had met Mr. Earle 
that afternoon. 

"Do you not think, madam, that it is about 
time to bring these little flirtations of yours to an 
end ? " he asked. 

Her meeting with Mr. Earle now flashed into 
her mind, and she blushed from chin to forehead. 

" Mr. Bradshaw," she said, " these insinuations 
of yours are becoming very disagreeable. I met 
Mr. Earle at Mrs. Agnew's, but the meeting was 
quite accidental." 

" Look here," he exclaimed, in a burst of rage, 
"do you think you can pull the wool over my 
eyes? You have had improper relations Avith 
Earle for weeks. I am satisfied of it, and yet you 
think I am such a fool as to believe you now ! " 

She sprang to her feet. "Liar!" she ex- 
claimed, "how dare you accuse me of such a 
thing? I hate you. I have always hated you, 
but I have been a faithful wife to you. My wo- 
manhood is unsullied, except by you, you beast, 
you unclean thing ! " 

She was majestic as she stood before him in her 
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terrible indignation. Every fibre of her tall form 
quivered under the strain of excitement, and her 
face was like the face of the dead. 

For a moment he cowered before her, and then 
his brutish nature reasserted itself. 

" You destroyed your unborn child ! " he hissed. 

" I didy because* I would not allow myself to 
become the instrument for bringing into the world 
one of your contaminated breed. Now you have 
the truth. Are you satisfied ? " 

Her whole manner was now changed. She 
seemed unnaturally calm, and her clear tones fell 
upon his ear like the touch of ice. He sat speech- 
less, looking at her as if fascinated. She went on. 

"To-night I leave your house. Never again 
will I enter your doors. If you follow me, if you 
ever dare to speak to me, I will kill you — I swear 
it by ail that I hold sacred ; " and she went out, 
closing the door slowly behind her. 

She went directly to the servants' quarters and 
ordered the carriage brought to the door at once. 
Then she went to her own apartments. She 
placed several articles of clothing in a bag, and 
with them, her casket of jewels. Then, muffled in 
her furs, she descended the stairs, carrying the bag 
in her hand. The carriage was waiting at the steps. 

" Drive to Birkwood, Amos," she said, as she 
stepped inside. 

Margaret was in her room upstairs. She had 
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just finished tucking the eider-down quilt about 
her baby, and as she turned to go she said to the 
attendant, '' Now, Annette, watch him closely, 
and do not allow him to throw aside the covering." 

She descended to the parlor, where Mr. Harlan 
sat reading. She had scarcely seated herself, 
when there was a loud ring of the door-bell ; and 
a moment later, a servant announced that Mrs. 
Bradshaw was waiting in the hall to see Mrs. 
Harlan. 

Margaret stepped to the door. Lillian was 
standing in the_haU. She put out her hand and 
drew Margaret to her. 

" I am in trouble, Margaret," she said. " Take 
me where I can be alone with you." 

One glance into Lillian's pale face was enough. 

" Wait here just a moment, Lillian," she said ; 
and she returned to the parlor. 

" Eobert," she said, " Mrs. Bradshaw t^lls me 
that sheT is in trouble. I am going to take her up- 
stairs. Will you be going to your room soon ? " 

" Very soon," he answered. 

" Annette is with baby ; but will you look in at 
him occasionally ? " 

" Yes, dear," he replied. 

Margaret returned to Mrs. Bradshaw, and 
putting her arm about her said, " Come, LiUian," 
and they ascended the stairs together. 

Margaret took her companion into a room 
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where a fire was burning brightly in the grate. 
She assisted her in removing her wraps, and then 
Lillian sank into a chair near the fire. Margaret 
sat down beside her, and taking one of her cold 
hands in her own, said : 

" Tell me what has happened to you, Lillian." 

"Oh, Margaret, it is something dreadful!" 
said Lillian. " I have left him, and I will never 
go back to him. I have come to you because you 
are the only friend on whom I can rely. I cannot 
go to my mother, because she will not sympathize 
with me ; she will make every effort to induce me 
to go back. You will let me stay with you a few 
days, will you not, Margaret, until I can arrange 
my plans for the future ? " 

"Certainly, Lillian, certainly. You did right 
in coming to me," said Margaret. 

" I must tell you about it, Margaret, but it 
makes me sick to think of it. Oh ! I have suffered 
so much ! " She pushed her sleeve up on her arm. 
" Look at that," she said. 

A dark blue mark discolored her white wrist. 

" Oh, Lillian I " exclaimed Margaret, in a tone 
of horror, " did he do that ! " 

" Yes ; and he struck me upon my bare shoulder. 
He came into my room as I was disrobing for the 
night, and because I — Oh ! I cannot tell you that, 
Margaret," and Lillian bowed her face upon the 
arm of her chair. 
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" Oh, LUlian ! Poor girl ! how you have 
suffered ! It is too horrible. How could you bear 
it ? " Margaret's voice expressed how deeply she 
was touched by what she had heard. 

" When was it that he treated you so brutally ? " 
Margaret asked. 

" Last Monday night. But it was not that that 
made me leave him ; it was what happened to- 
night," said Lillian. 

" What did he do to-night ? Tell me, LilUan." 

" He accused me of maintaining improper re- 
lations with Mr. Earle. You do not believe me 
guilty of such a thing, do you, Margaret ? " and 
Lillian looked appealingly up into the face of her 
friend. 

" Believe such a thing of you ! No, never. How 
could you ask such a question, Lillian?" said 
Margaret. 

Lillian continued : " He tried to frighten me in- 
to submission ; and to-night he thought he had 
dealt me a crushing blow when he accused me of 
destroying my unborn child." 

Margaret was startled. " Was it true ? did you 
do that ? " she asked, with almost a gasp. 

" I did, Margaret. Oh, I did so hate that man ! 
I could not bear to think of becoming the mother 
of a child of his ; " and a dry, spasmodic sob es- 
caped her as she let her face fall again upon the 
arm of her chair. 
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" When did you do that, Lillian ? " Margaret 
asked. 

" Do you remember when I went to New York, 
four weeks ago ? " 

" Yes," Margaret replied. 

" Well, it was then. I went to a physician 
there ; but I do not understand how Mr. Bradshaw 
made the discovery." 

" Oh, Lillian ! Lillian ! My heart aches for you, 
poor girl I " said Margaret. 

Lillian continued, in a weary, hopeless tone : 
" There are other things that I wish to tell you, 
Margaret, but my head pains me, and I feel some- 
what confused." 

Her face was very pale, and there were dark 
rings about her eyes. 

Margaret arose and went into her own room, 
which was close by, and a moment later she re- 
turned with a bottle containing some sort of liquid. 
After shaking the bottle for a moment, she turned 
some of its contents into a glass, and handing it 
to Lillian said : 

" Drink this and you will feel better." 

Lillian took the glass in her hand, and was 
about to raise it to her lips, when she paused. 

" You are not giving me an opiate, Margaret ? " 
she asked. 

" No, Lillian ; it is only something to quiet your 
nerves. Drink it now ; it is perfectly harmless." 
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Lillian drank it, and handed the glass back to 
Margaret. 

" Now," said Margaret, "you must go to bed." 

" Not yet, Margaret ; it would be impossible for 
me to sleep," said Lillian. 

"You must go to bed now," said Margaret, 
with decision. " Your nerves are completely un- 
strung, and you need rest." As Margaret spoke 
she bent and began to unbutton Lillian's gown. 

Lillian remained passive in her friend's hands, 
and a few moments later she stood clad in a flow- 
ing robe, prepared for bed. 

When she had lain down, Margaret seated her- 
self at the bedside. For several moments Lillian 
lay perfectly quiet, with her eyes fastened on 
Margaret's face. Then she said : 

" I think he will come for me to-morrow, and 
if he does, I shall kill him." She spoke quite 
calmly. 

" Lillian ! " exclaimed Margaret, greatly shocked, 
" you must not talk so." 

" Oh, yes ; I shall kill him if he comes," she re- 
peated. 

Margaret took both of Lillian's hands into her 
own. " Lillian," she said, " you are with friends 
who will protect you. Mr. Bradshaw will not be 
allowed to come near you. He cannot compel 
you to go back to him ; and he cannot harm you. 
Now, try and compose yourself." 
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" I wish that I could sleep. Oh ! if I could only 
forget myself," said Lillian. 

After a few moments, Margaret arose and 
said, " I will leave you for a little while, Lillian, 
but will return soon," and she went out. 

She found her husband waiting for her in her 
room. She went up to him and sat down on his knee. 
He put his arm about her and drew her to him. 

" Is the trouble very serious ? " 

" Oh, Eobert, it is dreadful, dreadful ! " she an- 
swered. " She has left him, never to go back 
again. His treatment of her has been brutal be- 
yond belief ; you can scarcely imagine it." 

" You do not mean to say that she has suffered 
personal violence from him ? " 

" She has, Eobert." 

"Why, Margaret!" 

" Yes, it is true. At this very moment she 
bears on her poor arm the mark of his hand." 

"The brute!" exclaimed Mr. Harlan, with a 
flash of indignation in his eyes. 

" She does not expect the sympathy of her 
parents, and she wishes to remain Avith us a little 
while, until she has arranged her plans," said 
Margaret. 

" Of course. She must remain," said he. 

" She thinks he will come for her to-morrow, 
and she says if he does, she will kill him." 

" She means it, Margaret. Mrs. Bradshaw does 
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not belong to the class of women who make idle 
threats," he replied. 

" If he comes, what can we do, Robert? " 

" We must watch her. Can it be that she has 
a weapon with her ? " 

" I do not know. There was nothing of the 
kind about her clothing." 

" How do you know that, dear ? " he asked. 

" Because I handled all her clothing when I un- 
dressed her," she replied. 

" Did she bring a package, or anything of the 
kind when she came ? " he inquired. 

" She brought a bag," Margaret answered. 

" Ah ! there is where it is. And that bag is in 
her room ? " 

" Yes," said Margaret. 

" Well, if Bradshaw comes, try and remove that 
bag ; you will not forget, dear ? " 

" I will not forget," she replied. 

Margaret arose from her husband's knee and 
went to the crib where her baby lay. Mr. Harlan 
came and stood by her side. 

" Dear little baby, how calmly he is sleeping ! " 
said the mother. 

" Yes ; nothing has occurred to disturb him. 
He has not once opened his eyes since you left 
him," said her husband. 

Margaret stooped and very softly kissed the 
little face ; and then she said : 
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" I will go and sit by Lillian a while longer." 

" Yes, dear ; do what you can to comfort her," 
he said. 

She found Lillian lying as she had left her. 

" Is your head still paining you, Lillian ? " she 
asked. 

" Yes," Lillian answered. 

" I will bathe it with camphor, shall I not ? " 
Margaret asked. 

"Not with camphor, Margaret; the odor of 
camphor makes me very sick. I think cold water 
will relieve the pain," said Lillian. 

" Very well ; we will try cold water," said Mar- 
garet ; and for half an hour she sat moving her 
cool, wet hand over Lillian's forehead. 

After a little while Lillian said : 

" You are weary, Margaret ; I can see it in your 
face. You must not trouble about me any more. 
Now, sit down, so that I can look back into 
your face ; and let me hold your hand a little 
while." 

" I am not weary," said Margaret. 

"Well, my head is feeling better already ; it is 
not necessary to bathe it any more," said LiUian. 

Margaret sat down, and Lillian, holding her 

hand, lay gazing steadfastly into her face. In a 

little time Lillian's eyes closed, and her regular, 

quiet breathing told Margaret that she slept. 

. For half an hour longer Margaret continued to 
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watch the sleeper, then she stole softly out and 
went to her own room. 

"Margaret," said Mr. Harlan, as she took a 
seat near him, " you said that Mrs. Bradshaw did 
not expect the sympathy of her parents ; can it 
be that they are aware of Bradshaw's treatment 
of their daughter? " 

" Kobert," she said, " I do not understand it. 
It does not seem possible that they could with- 
hold their sympathy if they were in possession of 
the facts." 

" Indeed, it does not. But I think we shall 
soon know something of their true position in 
regard to this matter," he said. 

" I think so," Margaret replied. 

It was late that night before sleep visited Mar- 
garet's eyelids. The thought of poor Lillian was 
constantly in her mind, and the picture of her 
pale, sad face haunted her until slumber at last 
wrapped her in forgetfulness. 

The next morning, when Margaret went into 
Lillian's room, she found her still in bed. 

"I fear my knock awoke you, Lillian," she 
said. 

" Ko ; I was already awake," Lillian replied. 

" How are you feeling now ? " Margaret asked. 

" Oh, I do not know," said Lillian, rising to a 
sitting posture. 

" Is your head still paining you ? " 
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" Yes," Lillian answered. 

" Then do not try to rise ; lie still a while 
longer," said Margaret. 

" Oh, no ; I must get up," said Lillian, pushing 
the hair back from her face. 

" What will you have for breakfast ? " Margaret 
asked. 

" Only a cup of coflfee and some toast," LiUian 
replied. 

When Margaret left Lillian's room she met her 
husband in the hall. He drew her aside and 
said: ^ 

" How is Mrs. Bradshaw this morning ? " 

" She is not well ; I am really concerned about 
her," Margaret replied. 

"I believe Bradshaw will come," said Mr. 
Harlan. 

" Oh ! I hope not ; for Lillian is in no condition 
for further excitement," said Margaret. 

" Do you think she will be watching for him, 
Margaret ? " 

" I fear she will." 

" Well, we will do our best to prevent further 
trouble," he said. 

" Yes," Margaret answered. 

Besides the coffee and toast a tempting break- 
fast was sent to Lillian's room, but when Mar- 
garet joined her she found that the food had not 
been touched. 
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" Lillian," she said, " you have eaten no break- 
fast." 

" I drank the coffee," said Lillian. 

" I think you need something more than coffee," 
said Margaret. 

"I have no appetite for food this morning," 
Lillian replied ; and she arose and seated herself 
near a window. 

It was very cold out of doors. There was but 
little snow on the ground, and what there was 
lay in scattered patches. The prospect was not 
inviting, but within the house warmth and luxury 
made everything cheerful. 

"Margaret," said Lillian, after a period of 
silence, " if I had listened to you before my mar- 
riage, this trouble would have been averted." 

" You made the mistake that thousands of good 
women have made," said Margaret ; " but I wish, 
Lillian, that you would allow your mind to dwell 
on it as little as possible." 

" But it is all so dreadful — ^so horrible ! But I 
did right in leaving him ; and you think so, do 
you not, Margaret? " said Lillian. 

"You did perfectly right, Lillian. I do not 
comprehend how a pure, self-respecting woman 
can live with a man under such circumstances," 
Margaret replied. 

"I think I will go abroad for a time," said 
Lillian. " I know my parents will oppose it ; but 
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that will make no difference in my plans. I have 
a fortune of my own that was left me by my 
grandfather; it is more than sufficient for my 
support. " Mr and Mrs. Preston are going to 
^tart for Europe in about two weeks, and I can 

go with them. I have been thinking the " 

There was the sound of carriage wheels, and 
Lillian glanced quickly out, and then continued : 
"I have been thinking the matter over, and it 
seems to me the best arrangement that I can 
make." 

" I think," said Margaret, " that a trip abroad, 
with the companionship of such excellent people 
as the Prestons, would prove a real benefit to 
you." 

" I believe," said Lillian, " that I would like to 
spend five or six weeks in BerUn ; and from Berlin 
I could go to St. Petersburg." 

" You would find much to interest you in St. 
Petersburg," said Margaret. 

Again there came the sound of carriage wheels, 
and again Lillian looked out. Then, turning 
quickly to Margaret, she said, in an unsteady 
voice : 

" I think I heard your baby crying — you had 
better go to him, Margaret." 

" I will go presently," Margaret replied. 

Lillian arose and walked towards the table 
upon which lay her bag. Margaret was at her 
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side in a moment ; but her action did not seem 
to attract Lillian's attention. They reached the 
table together ; and Lillian put out her hand for 
the bag, but Margaret was before her. 

" Lillian," she said, " I will take care of your, 
bag." 

" Let me have it just a moment," said Lillian, 
" and then you may put it away," and she grasped 
firm hold of it. 

" Lillian, let go of this bag," said Margaret, in 
a calm, steady voice. 

But Lillian had now grasped it with both her 
hands, and was struggling to t^ar it away from 
Margaret. 

" Lillian ! Lillian ! look at me ! " 

Lillian looked into Margaret's eyes, and let go 
of the bag without a word. She sank into a chair, 
and bowed her head upon her hand. 

" Lillian," said Margaret, " you have a weapon 
in this bag ; I must have it." 

" You can take it — the bag is not locked," said 
Lillian. 

Margaret turned back the clasps and took out a 
silver-mounted revolver, every chamber of which 
was loaded. 

" I will put this away now," said she ; and she 
carried it into her room and locked it in a drawer 
of her dressing-table. 

When she returned, she went and sat down 
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by Lillian, and putting her arm about her, 
said: 

" Poor girl ! you did not realize what you were 
about to do." 

Lillian threw her arms about Margaret's neck, 
and hiding her face on her bosom, burst into tears. 
Neither of them spoke a word, but for a long time, 
Margaret sat gently stroking the head of her 
weeping friend. 

Below, a different scene was being enacted. 
When Mr. Harlan, who was seated in the library, 
heard the sound of the approaching carriage, he 
looked out and saw that it was Bradshaw who 
was coming ; and so, when the door-bell rang, he 
answered it in person. 

The two men bowed coldly to each other. 

" I have come for my wife," said Bradshaw. 

" Mrs. Bradshaw is under the protection of my 
roof ; where she will remain until she sees fit to 
go away," said Mr. Harlan. 

" But I can at least see her," said Bradshaw. 

" You cannot see her," said Mr. Harlan. 

"By what right," said Bradshaw, hotly, "do 
you presume to deny me an interview with my 
own wife ? " 

" What I do is in deference to Mrs. Bradshaw's 
wishes; let that suffice," said Mr. Harlan 
haughtily. 

Bradshaw looked into Mr. Harlan's stem face. 
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"Damnation!" he exclaimed; and without an- 
other word, he turned and reentered his carriage ; 
and in another moment was driving homeward at 
a furious rate. 

" Margaret," said Lillian, raising her head, " you 
think me very wicked, do you not ? " 

" No ; " said Margaret, " you are a poor woman 
tortured into desperation. You are not wicked ; 
but you must try and control yourself. You must 
not think of harming Mr. Bradshaw." 

" Did he go away ? " Lillian asked. 

"Yes. I heard Mr. Harlan speaking to him, 
and he drove away almost immediately." 

" He will go straight to mamma," said Lillian. 

" And if your mother comes, you will receive 
her, will you not ? " Margaret asked. 

" Oh, yes. Poor mamma can do me no harm. 
She will urge me to go back, but it will be use- 
less ; I will die first. Now, Margaret,^' she con- 
tinued, " I think I will lie down on the lounge 
awhile." 

Margaret brought a pillow and placed it under 
Lillian's head. 

" Now," she said, " I will leave you for a time, 
and perhaps you can sleep." 

She went downstairs and found her husband in 
the library, looking over some papers. 

" Bradshaw has been here," he said. 

" Yes, I knew ; I heard you speaking to him." 
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Then she told him what had occurred upstairs. 

" Poor woman ! It is horrible to think what she 
has been compelled to bear from that scoundrel," 
he said. 

" Eobertj" she said, " it makes me sick to think 
of it," and she shuddered. 

" She ought to have left him long ago," said he. 

"That is what I think, dear," said Margaret. 
" But is it not strange that there are people who 
maintain that it is a wife's sacred duty to remain 
with her husband under just such circumstances ? " 

" That is one of the miserable errors that are 
born of ignorance," he replied. " It is becoming 
evident to every weU-balanced mind that, to con- 
tinue the marriage relation under such conditions, 
is not only unclean, but a crime. Think of the 
children that are bom of such marriages ! Before 
they see the light the seeds of hatred and evil are 
sown deep within their natures." 

" Oh ! if men and women would only consider 
these things — if they would only try to under- 
stand ! " said Margaret. 

" The light is coming ; it is surely coming, Mar- 
garet," said her husband. 

It was eleven o'clock when Margaret went back 
to Lillian. She found her still lying down, and 
she noticed that her cheeks were flushed. She 
sat down by her and felt her hands ; they were 
hot. 
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" Lillian," she said, " how are you feeling ? " 

" Oh, Margaret, my head, my poor hbad — it 
does pain me so ! " 

"Poor girl! Your trouble has made you ill. 
You must undresa- and go to bed at once ; and I 
will order a hot bath for your feet," said Margaret, 
who was now really alarmed. 

Margaret helped her to undress, and when' she 
saw her covered up in bed she went downstairs 
and ordered the bath ; then she went to the house- 
keeper's room. 

^ Mrs. Browning," she said, " Mrs. Bradshaw is 
quite ill. I have just ordered a hot bath for her, 
and I Avould like you to go with me to her room. 
Leave everything for the servants to attend to." 

Mrs. Browning, a motherly woman, whose kind- 
ness of heart manifested itself in her face, stopped 
just a moment to give a few orders to the servants, 
and then followed Margaret upstairs. 

She approached the bed where Lillian was ly- 
ing ; placed her hand on her forehead and felt her 
hands. 

" She has fever," she said to Margaret. 

"The hot bath will be good for her, will it 
not ? " Margaret asked. 

" Yes ; and she must drink some hot herb tea. 
We must try and induce perspiration," said Mrs. 
Browning. 

" Instead of the herb tea would it answer to 
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give her a glass of hot milk ? She has eaten noth- 
ing to-day," said Margaret. 

" I do not know," said Mrs. Browning, doubt- 
fully. 

" I think I would like a glass of hot milk," said 
Lillian. 

" Very well ; you shall have it," said Mrs. 
Browning. 

After Lillian had taken the bath and drunk 
the milk she fell asleep. She slept an hour, and 
just as she awoke, a messenger came with a note 
from her mother. 

Margaret, who was downstairs just at that mo- 
ment, received the note, and was greatly per- 
plexed. She went into the library, and said to 
her husband : 

" Robert, here is a note for Lillian, from her 
mother. What can I do ? If I give it to her I 
fear it will only increase her excitement." 

He thought a moment, and then said : 

" I think you will have to give it to her, Mar^ 
garet." 

She went back to Lillian and sat down at the 
bedside. 

" Lillian," she said, " I have a note for you from 
your mother. It may contain something unpleas- 
ant. You will not allow it to disturb you, will 
you ? " 

" Oh, no. I am well aware that dear mamma 
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is opposed to me in this matter ; but she can say- 
nothing that Avill in the least excite me," said 
Lillian. 

Margaret handed her the note, and Lillian read 
the following : 

" My dear Lillian : 

" You must be crazy. Tour conduct has been 
most shocking. You must go back to your hus- 
band at once, before this matter becomes the sub- 
ject of public gossip. Mr. Bradshaw was here this 
morning, and I assure you that the poor man is 
quite inconsolable. He is willing to forgive you 
if you will only come back. 

"These little matters, that come up between 
husband and wife, are nothing. They must be 
expected in married life. 

" My poor Fido is quite ill ; I fear I shall lose 
him. This, with your shocking behavior, has 
quite upset me. Gro back to your home to-day, 
Lillian, and spare me further anxiety. If you 
persist in remaining away, I shall be compelled to 
send you your clothing ; for I do not doubt that 
you went away with only what you had on your 
back. Some women are so thoughtless. 

" Your distressed Mother." 

As Lillian put the note down, there was some- 
thing like a faint smile on her face. 
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" Poor dear mamma ! " she said. " Her pet 
pug is ill ; and that, she says, with my shocking 
conduct, has quite upset her. Do you know, Mar- 
garet, whether the messenger is waiting below ? " 

" He is waiting," said Margaret. 

" Well, if you will let me have paper and a pen- 
cil, I will write a reply," Lillian said. 

Margaret brought her the writing materials; 
and here is what Lillian wrote : 

" My dear Mamma : 

" What you ask is impossible. I shall never re- 
turn to Mr. Bradshaw. Do not be distressed, dear 
mamma, for I know that what I have done is for 
the best. 

" I am sorry that poor little Fido is ill, and 
hope that he will recover. 

" Lillian." 

When the messenger had departed with Lillian's 
reply, she said to Margaret : 

" Mamma will think it very unkind of me be- 
cause I refuse to yield to her, but sometime, per- 
haps, she may understand that I was right." 

Late that afternoon two large trunks arrived 
at Birkwood for Lillian. Her mother had been 
to the Bradshaw residence and personally super- 
intended the packing of what she considered neces- 
sary in the matter of clothing for her daughter ; 
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and Bradshaw had offered no opposition, for Mrs. 
Douglass had impressed him with the idea that, 
if he wished to win his wife back, he must avoid 
even the appearance of coercion. 

Night approached and Lillian's condition had 
not improved. The fever had increased, and she 
had become very restless. Occasionally she f eU 
into a brief slumber, but she moaned in her sleep, 
and often put her hands to her head in away that 
was pitiful to see. 

It was about eight o'clock when Margaret said 
to her : 

" Lillian, I think I had better send for your 
mother. Do not be alarmed, dear, but she has a 
right to know that you are ill. You do not ob- 
ject to my sending a message to her, do you ? " 

Lillian looked steadily into Margaret's eyes a 
moment, and then she said : 

"If she comes, you will not let her take me 
away, will you, Margaret ? " 

"No, Lillian; you are going to remain with 
me," Margaret replied. 

" And you will not allow him to come into the 
house ? Promise me that, Margaret." 

" He shall not enter the house," said Margaret. 

" Then," said Lillian, " you may send for my 
mother." 

Margaret went downstairs, and after a brief 
conversation with her husband, in which they 
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both decided that Lillian's parents must be in- 
formed of her condition without delay, the mes- 
sage was dispatched. 

It was ten o'clock when Mrs. Douglass arrived. 
Margaret received her in the parlor. Mr. Harlan 
was present. 

" Dear Mrs. Harlan," said Mrs. Douglass, as she 
sat down, " I am greatly shocked, and I feel that 
words cannot sufficiently express the apology that 
is due you." 

"For what would you apologize, Mrs. Doug- 
lass ? " Margaret asked. 

" Why, for Lillian's dreadful conduct in coming 
to you in this manner," said Mrs. Douglass. 

" Mrs. Douglass," said Margaret kindly, " I am 
Lillian's friend, and I assure you that she is wel- 
come here. Your daughter has my sympathy in 
her trouble — my full sympathy." 

" I think she was entirely wrong in leaving her 
husband," said Mrs. Douglass. 

" We will not discuss that point at present," 
said Margaret. " Lillian is ill, and I greatly fear 
that her illness is serious. Before I take you to 
her, I wish to state that the slightest allusion to 
her trouble may be attended by very serious 
consequences. Please bear this in mind, Mrs. 
Douglass. If it is your wish we will now go to 
her." 

Mrs. Douglass ascended the stairs with Mar- 
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garet. As they entered the room Mrs. Browning 
was bathing Lillian's head. Lillian was awake, 
but her face was turned so that she did not see 
her mother. 

"Lillian," said Margaret, "your mother is 
here." 

Lillian turned her face. " I am glad to see you, 
mamma," she said, reaching out her hand. 

Mrs. Douglass took her daughter's hand into 
her own. "I am very sorry to see yx)u ill, Lil- 
lian," she said. 

" Are you well, mamma ? " Lillian asked. 

" I am not feeling very well," her mother an- 
swered. 

" And how is Fido ? " inquired Lillian. 

" Fido is a little better," said Mrs. Douglass. 

" I am very glad to hear that. Why did not 
papa come with you ? " 

" Your father was not feeling well ; I left him 
lying down," her mother replied. 

" Poor papa ! I am very sorry ; I hope he is 
not going to be ill," said Lillian. 

Lillian lay looking into her mother's face a 
little while, and then, putting her hand to her 
head, said : 

" Oh ! if this dreadful pain would only leave my 
head!" 

Mrs. Douglass placed her hand on her daughter's 
forehead. 
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" I think I had better send Doctor Baldwin to 
you," she said. 

LUlian made no reply. Mrs. Douglass turned 
to Mrs. Harlan : 

" There is a trained nurse in Stanford, whose 
services I can secure if she is not already engaged. 
I will attend to the matter when I return. Do 
you think that I had better send a physician here 
to-night, Mrs. Harlan ? " 

• " I think it would be well to do so," Margaret 
replied. 

Mrs. Douglass remained about half an hour 
longer. As she turned away from the bedside 
she held her daughter's hand a moment, and 
said : 

" I will come again in the morning, Lillian, and 
I hope I shall find you feeling better." 

It was twelve o'clock when the doctor arrived. 
He brought with him the nurse. Lillian was now 
delirious. The doctor sat down at the bedside. 
He placed his hand on Lillian's forehead, then 
felt her pulse, and Margaret noticed that he looked 
curiously at the mark on her wrist. 

Dr. Baldwin was an old man, and Margaret had 
known him all her life. When he released Lil- 
lian's wrist, he turned to Margaret and said : 

"Do you know whether she has received a 
shock of any kind recently ? " 

" She has," Margaret replied. 
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lie stood a few moments thoughtfully regard- 
ing his patient ; then he said : 

" It is a very serious case. Her brain is 
affected." 

He sat down at the table, and for the next ten 
minutes was very busy with the contents of his 
medicine case. When he had finished, he gave 
the proper directions to the nurse, who at once 
commenced her duties calmly and quietly. 

"Is Mr. Bradshaw in the house?" said the 
doctor, addressing Margaret. 

" No," she answered. 

He looked into her eyes a moment in silence ; 
and then turned again to the sick woman. Her 
head was moving from side to side, almost inces- 
santly. 

He dropped a powder in a small quantity of 
water, and after stirring it a moment, he raised 
Lillian's head slightly and placed the^ glass to her 
lips. She swallowed the medicine without seem- 
ing to realize what she was doing. Gradually, 
her restlessness subsided ; and in half an hour she 
was asleep. 

The doctor remained until two o'clock. Before 
leaving, he said to Margaret : 

"You had better retire now; the nurse can 
do all that is required." 

When the doctor had departed, Margaret went 
to the bedside and gazed anxiously upon the 
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sleeper for several moments ; then she retired to 
her own room. 

The doctor was at Birkwood early on the fol- 
lowing morning. Lillian's condition seemed about 
the same. She was delirious most of the time, 
though the distress in her head seemed less con- 
stant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglass arrived at about nine 
o'clock. 

" How is she now ? " inquired Mr. Douglass of 
the doctor. 

" There is no change for the better," the doctor 
replied. 

" Do you consider her condition serious ? " Mr. 
Douglass asked. 

^ I do," the doctor answered. 

Mrs. Douglass drew Margaret into the room 
that communicated with the one in which Lillian 
lay. 

"Mrs. Harlan," she said, "Lillian's husband 
is deeply distressed : I think he should be allowed 
to see her ; I do, indeed." 

An indignant light showed itself, just for an 
instant, in Margaret's eyes ; but in another 
moment, her face was calm and grave. 

" Mrs. Douglass," she said, " I cannot believe 
that you fully understand this matter. Perhaps 
you are not aware of what your daughter has 
suffered at the hands of her husband. He cannot 
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see her. I have promised Lillian that he shall not 
be allowed to enter the house." 

Mrs. Douglass did not urge the matter further, 
and in a few moments she returned to her 
daughter's bedside. 

The doctor left at ten o'clock, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglass took their departure a little later, say- 
ing that they would return in the evening. 

Margaret and the nurse were now the only ones 
remaining in the room. Lillian was awake. Now 
and then she looked into Margaret's face, but the 
li^t of recognition never once appeared in her 
eyes. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Douglass returned to Stan- 
ford they drove directly to the Bradshaw resi- 
dence, where the owner was impatiently awaiting 
them. 

" Well, what news ? '' he asked, as they entered 
the parlor. 

" Lillian is dangerpusly ill," said Mrs. Douglass. 

" Then it is really no make-believe illness ? I 
had about decided that the whole thing was a 
trick to keep me away from her," he said. 

" The doctor pronounces her condition serious," 
said Mr. Douglass. " He says that she must be 
kept perfectly quiet. She is delirious most of the 
time." 

" Then I suppose that means that I am not to 
be allowed to see her," said Bradshaw. 

" I think," said Mr. Douglass, " that under the 
present circumstances it would be very imwise for 
you to make any further effort to see her. When 
she recovers she will return to you ; I have not a 
doubt of it. Depend upon it, she is only acting 
under the influence of a woman's whim." 

Mrs. Douglass said nothing. She felt that her 
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husband's prediction would hardly be realized, for 
she understood the firmness of her daughter's 
character, and she knew that Lillian had not acted 
under the impulse of the moment. 

^' This aflfair wiU make a fine subject for gossip,'' 
said Bradshaw, with a touch of anger in his 
voice. 

^* The public need know nothing of the facts/' 
said Mrs. Douglass. "It is generally believed 
that Lillian was suddenly taken ill while making 
a brief call on her friend." 

" But," said Bradshaw, " Mr. and Mrs. Harlan 
are in possession of the facts." 

"Mr. and Mrs. Harlan," said Mrs. Douglass, 
with a slight touch of asperity in her tone, " are 
not the sort of people to lend themselves to gos- 
sip." 

Bradshaw sat in silence for several moments, 
with his eyes bent upon the carpet. At length he 
said: 

" Will you go to Birkwood again to-day ? " 

" We shaU go this evening," said Mr. Douglass. 

" And you will come here on your return, will 
you not ? " asked Bradshaw. 

" Certainly," answered Mr. Douglass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglass now took their leave, 
and Bradshaw was left alone. When they were 
gone he stepped out into the hall, and said to a 
servant who was passing : 
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" James, if any one calls within the next hour, 
say that I am engaged, and can see no one." 

" Yes, sir," answered the man. 

Bradshaw went into the library, and lighting 
a cigar, placed it between his lips, then sat down 
with his hands in his trousers pockets and his feet 
elevated upon the back of a chair. He sat for a 
long time in deep thought. 

The ringing of the door-bell aroused him. He 
heard the servant speaking to some person, and it 
was a woman's voice that replied. He straight- 
ened himself and listened. These were the words 
that came to his ears : 

" The business is important ; I must see him." 

His face turned crimson ; and with' a fearful oath 
he sprang from his chair and went to the door. 

A woman of about thirty-five years of age, 
richly dressed, and with diamonds flashing in her 
ears and at her throat, came towards him. With- 
out a word he motioned her into the library and 
closed the door. 

He stood before her, his face aflame with anger. 

" Adeline," he said, " have I not told you that 
you must never come to Stanford 1 What brought 
you here ? " 

" Why," she said, laughing, as she seated her- 
self, " what, except my great desire to see you, 
could bring me here ? All day yesterday I waited 
for you. You told me that you would surely 
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come and bring me the thousand dollars. Why- 
did you break your promise? " 

" Because I could not come," he answered. 

" Why could you not come ? " she asked. 

He sat down and did not reply. 

" Tell me," she said, " what kept you from com- 
ing?" 

" I was in troublfe," he said. 

" In trouble ? Has madam found you out ? " 
she asked, looking into his face and laughing. 

" Be quiet ; you irritate me," he answered. 

" I would like to see your wife. Is she pretty ? " 
the woman asked, with mockery in her eyes. 

" I tell you to be quiet," he said, with increas- 
ing anger. 

" What would your adorable say if she were to 
find me here? " continued the woman. 

" Shut your mouth, I tell you ! " he exclaimed, 
rising from his chair and glaring at her threaten- 
ingly. 

" Give me the money," she said. 

He went to his desk, took out a roll of bank- 
notes, and advanced a step or two towards her. 

" There ! " he growled, " take your money," and 
he threw the package into her face. 

The woman bent and deliberately gathered up 
the notes and placed them in her handbag. 

" Now," she said, approaching him, " you will 
apologize." 
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" I will do no such thing, you miserable bawd ; 
now take yourself out of here, or I will throw 
you out ! " and he grasped her shoulder. 

" Bah ! you fat old toad ! " she exclaimed ; and 
she raised her hand and struck him squarely 
across the mouth. 

He stood a moment looking at her. His face 
was purple with rage, and the veins in his throat 
and forehead stood out like whipcords. 

" You hell-cat ! you she devil ! " he hissed. Then 
he staggered and fell with an awful thud to the 
floor. 

The woman ran screaming into the hall. The 
servants came rushing to the scene, and people 
hurried in from the street, and in the confusion of 
the moment the woman disappeared. 

Physicians were hastily summoned ; but it was 
all over. Bradshaw was dead. The doctors pro- 
nounced it a case of apoplexy. 

An hour later the news was brought to Birk- 
wood. The doctor arrived inmiediately after the 
messenger left. He stopped a few moments in 
the lower hall to converse with Mr. Harlan. 

" Were you at the Bradshaw residence before 
you left Stanford ? " Mr. Harlan inquired. 

" Yes ; I was one of the physicians summoned," 
the doctor replied. 

"And you think the cause of death was 
apoplexy?" 
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" It was, undoubtedly," said the doctor. 

" Were Mr. and Mrs. Douglass present when 
you came away ? " Mr. Harlan asked. 

" Yes ; they had taken charge of everything," 
the doctor replied. 

Lillian was awake when the doctor entered the 
room. Her eyes were bright, and a flush was in 
her cheeks, showing that the fever still held sway. 
She raised her eyes to his face as he took his place 
at the bedside. It was one of her lucid moments. 
He took her hand in his : 

" Do you know me ? " he asked. 

" Yes ; you are Doctor Baldwin," she answered. 

" And who is that ? " he asked, pointing to Mrs. 
Harlan. 

"That is Margaret," she replied, looking up 
into her friend's face, with a little smile. 

The tears came into Margaret's eyes. "Are 
you in much pain now, Lillian ? " she asked. 

"No," LiUian answered. 

In about half an hour she fell asleep. The 
doctor now stepped into the adjoining room, and 
motioned Margaret to follow. 

" We must be very careful to keep from her 
the knowledge of what has happened," he said. 

" Yes," Margaret replied. 

" She has suffered a great deal ; but mercy has 
come to her at last," he said. 

Margaret raised her eyes to his face in surprise. 
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"Why, doctor! I did not suppose that you 
kuew," she said. 

" Yes ; words that she uttered in her delirium 
confirmed the suspicion that already existed in 
my mind," he replied. 

" What do you think of her condition now ? " 
she asked. 

" It is serious, very serious. It is the fever that 
we have to contend with ; if we can only subdue 
that, I think she will recover." 

At dusk Mr. Douglass arrived. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harlan were sitting in the parlor when he came, 
and they both went forward to meet him. 

" How is Lillian to-night ? " he inquired. 

" The doctor thinks there is no improvement," 
Margaret answered. " WiU you not sit down a 
moment ? " she asked. 

" No, thank you ; I can remain but a few 
moments," he said. 

" Then," said Margaret, " we will go to Lillian's 
room at once." 

When they entered the room Lillian was lying 
with her eyes open, but she did not appear to 
notice them. 

Her father sat down at the bedside. 

" Lillian, do you not know me ? " he asked. 

She did not look at him. 

He lifted her hand from the coverlet ; " Lillian," 
he repeated. She raised her eyes to his face, but 
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turned them away immediately. He held her 
hand several moments, and then relinquished it 
with a sigh. 

He turned to the nurse and asked, " When will 
the doctor return ? " 

" At eight o'clock," she replied. 

He sat for several moments, never once taking 
his eyes from his daughter's face. Then he looked 
at his watch, and said to Mrs. Harlan : 

" I would like to be present when the doctor 
comes, but I am compelled to return to Stanford 
without delay." 

As he rose to go, he again raised Lillian's hand 
and pressed it between both his own. 

Margaret accompanied him downstairs, and Mr. 
Harlan came out of the parlor, and the three stood 
together a moment in the hall. 

" I left my wife nearly prostrated by the un- 
expected trouble that has come upon us," said Mr. 
Douglass, " and I fear that the unfavorable news 
that I have to carry to her in regard to our 
daughter will be more than she can bear." 

" We must hope for the best," said Margaret. 

" Yes," he replied. 

" When will the burial of Mr. Bradshaw take 
place ? " Mr. Harlan asked. 

" Next Tuesday ; and this is — what day is this ? " 
said Mr. Douglass, turning to Margaret. 

" This is Saturday," she replied. 
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" Yes, it is Saturday," he said, moving his hand 
in a confused sort of way across his forehead. 
" Well, I must go. Good-night." 

After Margaret had retired for the night, she 
said to her husband, who was sitting at the bed- 
side: 

" I find it difficult to realize what has happened 
to-day. It seems like a dream. How true are 
Doctor Baldwin's words — ' Mercy has come to her 
at last.' But poor Lillian lies unconscious of it 
all." 

" It is true, dear," said Mr. Harlan, " that 
* There's a divinity that shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them how we will.' Often, when the mys- 
terious web of life seems in a hopeless tangle. 
Fate steps in, and with a single stroke severs the 
complicated threads, leaving the way plain and 
clear." 

Margaret lay silent a long time ; then she said : 

" I believe that, if Lillian's life is spared, some- 
thing bright awaits her in the future." 

" Her face indicates that she is a woman of 
great firmness of character," said Mr. Harlan. 
" I think she is one who, if she once sets out for 
the accomplishment of an object, will never turn 
aside on account of difficulties." 

"Your judgment of her character, in that 
respect, is entirely correct," said Margaret. 
" lillian's nature is truthful, too, Kobert." 
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. " It is a great pity that she made that unfortu- 
nate marriage," said Mr. Harlan. 

"Yes; but that is "now a thing of the past," 
said Margaret. 

" Yes," he replied. 

While the night brooded over the earth, the 
dead form of Mr. Bradshaw lay in its magnificent 
casket, with the white, cold hands folded peace- 
fully upon the still breast. But where was he — 
the man — ^who had so lately inhabited that de- 
serted tenement ? Perhaps he lingered near the 
bedside of the suffering woman he had so lately 
called his wife, and yet had so cruelly wronged ; 
who could tell ! 

The days moved on, and Tuesday came — the 
day when all that was mortal of Marcus Bradshaw 
was to be removed forever from human sight. 
At the appointed hour the splendid residence was 
packed with people. Only a few brief remarks 
were made by the officiating clergyman ; and 
then there was a prayer, after which a beautiful 
song was rendered by a quartet of voices. Then 
the casket, covered with flowers, was carried out 
and placed in the hearse. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglass were the only mourners, 
for the dead man had no relatives. The hearse, 
nearly hidden from view by its heavy drapery of 
crape, was drawn by four coal-black horses, all 
wearing the trappings of deepest mourning. As 
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the long procession moved slowly through the 
streets, the sidewalks and the windows of the ad- 
joining houses were lined with people, wha stood 
in respectful silence, watching the solemn scene 
that marked the closing of the life of a man who 
was known throughout the country on account of 
his princely fortune. 

When the cemetery, which lay at the edge of 
the town, was reached, the body of the dead man 
was lowered into his last home, beside the gi'ave 
of an elder brother, who had died many years 
before. 

Within an hour after their return from the 
burial of Mr. Bradshaw, Mr. and Mrs. Douglass 
received a note from Mrs. Harlan, summoning 
them to Birkwood. 

For the last two days Lillian had been growing 
worse, and symptoms which the doctor pronounced 
very alarming had now developed. 

Wfien they arrived at the bedside of their 
daughter she was under the influence of high de- 
lirium. For eighteen hours she had lain without 
a moment's sleep. She moaned and muttered 
almost unceasingly ; and her hands were in con- 
stant motion. 

The doctor, who had been at her bedside the 
entire afternoon, sat watching her with a grave, 
anxious face. In answer to a question from Mr. 
Douglass, he said : 
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" The next ten hours will prove whether she is 
to live or die." 

" Lillian, dear Lillian I " said Mrs. Douglass, as 
she bent over the sufferer and sought to hold her 
hand. 

But Lillian did not heed the agonized voice. 

And so the evening drew on, and evening gave 
place to night, and the anxious watchers felt that 
a solemn, unseen Shadow lingered upon the tlifesh- 
old. 

At ten o'clock the doctor administered a powder ; 
but an hour passed by, and there was no visible 
effect. At twelve another powder was given, 
after which the doctor sat intently watching every 
motion of his patient. 

In a little while the hands that had so long 
been tossing restlessly lay quiet on the coverlet, 
and in a few moments Lillian's eyes closed in 
sleep. 

Half an hour passed, and then the doctor 
placed his hand upon her forehead. There was a 
gentle perspiration. He looked up with a sigh of 
relief. 

" The crisis is past," he said. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglass remained at Birkwood 
through the night. "When they entered Lillian's 
room at seven o'clock the next morning, they 
found Mrs. Harlan already there. Lillian was 
still sleeping quietly. 
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" She is better," said the nurse, in answer to 
the inquiry of Mrs. Douglass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglass sat down near the bed- 
side. 

When an hour had passed Lillian opened her 
eyes. Her gaze wandered about the room in a 
confused way, and finally rested upon her 
mother. 

" You know me now, do you not, dear ? " said 
her mother, taking her hand. 

" Yes, mamma, where is papa ? Oh ! there he 
is,' ' she said, stretching out her hand to her father, 
who had risen and approached the bed. 

" You are feeling better, are you not, daughter ? " 
asked her father. 

" Oh, yes. I am at Birkwood, am I not ? " 

" Yes," her father replied. 

" And where is Margaret ? " said Lillian. 

" I am here," said Margaret, coming from the 
adjoining room, and going to the bedside. 

" Dear Margaret ! " said Lillian, taking the hand 
of her friend and pressing it to her lips. 

" You have been very iU ; but you are going to 
get well soon, we hope," said Margaret, moving 
her hand caressingly over Lillian's forehead. 

" Yes. I am feeling so well that I think I can 
sit up a little while to-day," said Lillian. 

" Oh, no," said Margaret, smiKng, " you can- 
not sit up to-day." 
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The nurse now came with a bowl of broth. 
After drinking a part of it, Lillian said : 

" That was so nice ! " 

" I think that you had better try now and sleep 
again," said her mother. 

" Yes," said Lillian ; and she closed her eyes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglass remained at Birk- 
wood until after breakfast, when they left for 
home. 

LiUian slept a great portion of the day, and the 
doctor expressed his satisfaction at the decided 
improvement in her condition. 

About nine o'clock that night, Margaret sat 
alone in her room, gazing thoughtfully into the 
fire. Her child lay sleeping soundly in its crib, 
a little distance away. Soon Mr. Harlan came 
in, and drawing a chair up beside his wife, sat 
down. 

" You seem depressed to-night, dear," he said, 
taking her hand. 

" Robert," she said, looking up into his face, 
" do you believe in premonitions ? " 

" Well," he replied, looking at her in some sur- 
prise, "I scarcely know how to answer that 
question. Why do you ask ? " 

" I feel," she said, " as though something dread- 
ful was about to happen. The feeling first came 
upon me as I saw Mr. Douglass leaving Lillian's 
room to-night. I do not understand it." 
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" It is the effect of over-anxiety on Mrs. Brad- 
sliaw's account," he said. 

"No, it cannot be that, for Doctor Baldwin 
said, before he left, that the worst was over, and 
that the change in her condition was decidedly 
favorable," she replied. 

" You had better go to bed, darling ; do you 
not think so ? " he said. 

" I do not believe I could sleep if I were to lie 
down," she replied. 

" Well, now, try it, and I will sit by you and 
read." 

When she had complied with his request he 
stood looking smilingly down upon her. 

" Now," he said, " you must not think of pre- 
monitions." 

He went into the adjoining room, and soon 
returned with a book. After turning its pages a 
moment he commenced to read from *' In Memo- 
riam." 

"Oh, not that; not that, to-night, Robert," 
she said, with something almost like a shiver. 

He closed the book and looked at her keenly. 

" Margaret," he said, " you are not well." 

" Yes," she answered, with a smile, " I am quite 
weD." 

He glanced at the table, where several books 
were lying. 

" I wiU see what you have there," he said ; and 
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going to the table, he selected a volume of Long- 
fellow's poems. 

After looking it over, he began to read the 
opening lines of " Hiawatha." Margaret looked 
into his eyes with a smile. He read on and on ; 
and gradually, as the beautiful words fell in 
smoothly gliding lines from his lips, she sank into 
sleep. 

A little before ten o'clock on the following 
morning, as Mr. and Mrs. Harlan were leaving 
the breakfast-room together, there was a ring of 
the door-bell. 

" A man to see Mr. Harlan," said the servant- 
in-waiting. 

Margaret passed into the library, and Mr. Har- 
lan stepped out upon the veranda. 

He was gone only a few moments ; and wTien 
he came in Margaret noticed that his face was 
very pale. 

" Why, Eobert," she exclaimed, " what is the 
matter ? " 

He did not reply, but sat down and looked at 
her. 

" Eobert," she said, going to him, and laying 
her hand on his arm, " there is trouble ; tell me 
what it is." 

" There has been an accident — a bad accident — 
caused by the cars," he answered. 

" And some one has been injured, or killed ? " 
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" Yes, Mr. and Mrs. Douglass." 

" Oh, Kobert ! " she gasped ; and she sank into' 
a seat beside him. 

He took both her hands in his and held them 
close. 

" Are they dead? " she asked in an awed whis- 
per. 

" They are dead, Margaret," he answered. 

" Kobert, it wiU kiU LiUian." 

" She will not know," he said. 

" No, not now ; but when she learns of it I do 
not think she will be able to bear it," said Mar- 
garet. 

" It is an awful trouble to come upon her now," 
said Mr. Harlan. 

" Tell me how it happened," said Margaret. 

" They were on their way here," he said, " and 
had reached the crossing just this side of Stan- 
ford, when the express came rushing round the 
curve. The horses became unmanageable and 
drew the carriage right upon the track, and in a 
moment it was all over. The coachman escaped 
uninjured." 

Just as Mr. Harlan ceased speaking, Mr. Stock- 
ton arrived. 

" This is terrible news, that has just come from 
^Stanford," said Mr. Stockton. 

" Yes ; it is most deplorable," said Mr. Harlan. 

The three went into the parlor. 
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" I have come for you, Mr. Harlan, to go with 
me to Stanford," said Mr. Stockton. " My wife 
is already there. Mr. and Mrs. Douglass were old 
friends of ours." 

" I will go with you most willingly," said Mr. 
Harlan. 

"How is Mrs. Bradshaw, this morning?" Mr. 
Stockton inquired of Mrs. Harlan. 

" I left her an hour ago ; she was then sleeping 
quietly. Dr. Baldwin considers her condition 
greatly improved," she replied. 

" This dreadful event, following so close upon 
the death of her husband, is one of the saddest 
things I ever knew," said Mr. Stockton. 

" It is very sad, and difficult to realize," said 
Mrs. Harlan. 

A few moments later Mr. Harlan and 
Mr. Stockton drove away together. Margaret 
watched them until they were out of sight, then 
she turned and went upstairs. 

In about ten minutes she came down, clad in a 
warm ulster of dark-brown cloth, and wearing on. 
her head a black soft felt hat. 

She spoke to Bruno, who was lying on a thick 
rug in the haU. He rose up and, seeming to un- 
derstand that his mistress was going for a walk, 
started for the door, wagging his tail. 

They went out, and Margaret stood a moment 
on the veranda looking about. It was quite cold, 
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and the ground was covered with snow. Then 
she descended the steps and followed the broad 
walk out mto the highway. She walked briskly 
forward, the crisp snow giving back a crunching 
sound under her light step. 

When she had reached a point half a mile from 
the house, she paused to watch some children who 
were skating on a shallow pond in a meadow neap 
the road. When they saw her, they ceased their 
sport and looked at her, smilingly expectant. 

" You are having fine sport this morning, are 
you not ? " she said. 

" Yes, ma'am ; and we are not a bit cold," an- 
swered a little curly-haired boy, whose eyes shone 
like diamonds. 

"You must be very careful that you do not 
break through the ice," said Margaret. 

" But we would not drown," said another little 
boy. 

" No," said Margaret, " because the water is not 
deep ; but if you were to wet your feet it might 
make you ill." 

A little girl, who had been whispering with two 
or three others, came shyly forward, dragging her 
sled. 

"Mrs. Harlan," she said, "have you a little 
baby at your house? Annie says you have." 

" Yes," said Margaret, smiling. 

" And has he a name ? " asked the little girl. 
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" Yes ; his name is Godfrey," Margaret replied 

" We have a little baby at our house, and his 
name is Edgar," said another little girl. 

" That is a pretty name," said Margaret. 

The little ones soon returned to their sport, and 
Margaret continued her walk. When she re- 
turned to the house she found that she had been 
gone just an hour. The walk had relieved her 
somewhat of the feeling which the dreadful news 
of the morning had brought upon her. 

She went directly to her baby. He was asleep. 
Then she repaired to her room and put aside her 
wraps, after which she stood for some time gazing 
abstractedly out of the window. 

When, a little later, she entered the sick-room, 
she found Lillian awake. 

" You are feeling better, are you not, Lillian ? " 
she asked, as she seated herself at the bedside. 

" Oh ! yes ; but I am so tired of lying here," 
said Lillian. 

" Perhaps you will be able to sit up a little while 
in a day or two," said Margaret. 

"Do you think," said Lillian, addressing the 
nurse, " that I will be able to sit up soon? " 

" I think so. You are improving very rapidly," 
said the nurse. 

" I have no pain in my head now ; and nurse 
says I have no fever," said Lillian. 

Margaret lifted the slender white hand that lay 
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outside the coverlet, and held it a moment. 
" Your hand is cool," she said. 

As she released the hand, Lillian's eyes were 
directed to the wedding-ring. She touched it, 
moved it slowly round her finger, and looked into 
Margaret's eyes. Margaret thought she read a 
question in that look ; but if her surmise was cor- 
rect, the presence of the nurse forbade its utter- 
ance. 

" My father and mother have not been here this 
morning ; but I think they will come this after- 
noon," said Lillian. 

A pang shot through Margaret's heart. She 
turned her head away, and did not speak. After 
a moment, she said to the nurse : 

" Does her appetite seem to be improving ? " 

" Oh ! yes. She drank some broth and ate a 
soft-boiled egg, this morning," the nurse replied. 

" I asked nurse for some oysters, but she said I 
could not have them," said Lillian. 

" Nurse knows what is best for you," said Maf^ 
garet. 

" Yes," Lillian answered. 

Margaret remained a while longer, and then 
went downstairs. 

At four o'clock Mr. Harlan returned. The 
weather had turned warmer, and snow was falling 
in great feathery flakes. Margaret went to the 
door as the carriage drove up, and stood waiting. 
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Mr. Harlan stopped a moment in the hall to re- 
lieve himself of his overcoat, and then, putting 
his arm about his wife, went with her into the 
parlor. 

" Did you see the bodies, Kobert ? " she asked, 
as they sat down beside each other on the lounge. 

" Yes," he answered. 

" Were they mangled ? Oh I I hope they were 
not mangled," she said, locking her fingers to- 
gether in painful apprehension. 

He drew a long breath, and pressed her closer 
to him. 

"The left arm of Mr. Douglass was crushed, 
and the body was badly bruised. The only mark 
visible on Mrs. Douglass was a bruise at the base 
of the brain. The skull had been fractured." 

" Was death instantaneous ? " she asked. 

" In the case of Mr. Douglass it was. Mrs. 
Douglass lived ten minutes." 

" Was she conscious, Robert ? " 

" That is not known. She did not speak," he 
answered. 

" Who has taken charge of matters there ? " 
Margaret asked. 

" Mr. Stockton. Mr. Douglass has a brother liv- 
ing in San Francisco, and Mr. Stockton wired the 
news to him as soon as we reached Stanford this 
morning," said Mr. Harlan. 
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" When will the burial take place ? " Margaret 
inquired. 

" That is undecided. There were several per- 
sons at the house, who expressed the opinion that 
Mrs. Bradshaw should be informed of the facts 
before the burial." 

" Why, Eobert, it would certainly kill her," 
said Margaret. 

" I think it would. As we were leaving Stan- 
ford, we met Doctor Baldwin, and Mr. Stockton 
informed him of what had been said in regard to 
the matter. The doctor used some very express- 
ive language ; in fact, he swore roundly, and said 
that, under no condition, must Mrs. Bradshaw be 
allowed to hear of the matter at present." 

" I think the doctor is right," said Margaret. 

" He is, undoubtedly," said Mr. Harlan. 

About seven o'clock that evening Dr. Baldwin 
arrived, and Margaret accompanied him to Lil- 
lian's room. 

"Well," said the doctor, looking down upon 
Lillian, as he stood at the bedside, " how is my 
patient to-night ? " 

" I am feeling better," said Lillian. 

" And what did they give you to eat to-day ? " 
he asked. 

" Some chicken-broth, eggs and oranges," she 
replied. 

" She asked for oysters," said the nurse. 
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" And you did not get them, did you ? " he said 
to Lillian. 

" No," she answered. 

" Let me look at your tongue," said he. 

She put out her tongue. He examined it closely, 
then felt her pulse. 

" Now, if there is no return of fever, you the 
may have some oysters — stewed oysters — ^to-mor- 
row," he said. 

" You think I am going to get well, do you not, 
doctor ? " said LiUian. 

" Gtet well ? why, certainly. We intend to have 
you sitting up in a few days," he replied. 

"I expected my father and mother to come 
to-day ; but they have not been here. I fear that 
my mother is ill," said Lillian. 

The doctor made no reply and soon prepared to 
leave, after giving the nurse instructions for the 
night. As he turned from the bedside he mo- 
tioned Margaret to follow him. When they 
reached the lower hall, he said to her : 

" Mrs. Harlan, of course you understand that 
she is to know nothing of the death of her pa- 
rents." 

" Yes," Margaret replied. 

" As soon as we consider her able to bear the 
news," said he, "she must know. But how to 
give her the information I cannot even imagine." 
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OHAPTEE XXII. 

It was a stormy afternoon. A week had passed 
since the burial of Mr. and Mrs. Douglass. Lil- 
lian, clad in a loose ^\rrapper, was lying on the 
lounge in front of the fire, in her room. Marga- 
ret sat near, looking over the morning papers. 
She had been reading to LiUian. 

Lillian lay with her hands clasped over her fore- 
head. Suddenly, she said : 

" Margaret, I have a question to ask you.'- 

Margaret looked up from the paper and said, 
"What is it, LiUian?" 

" Why is it that my parents have ceased com- 
ing to see me ? " she asked. 

The question was so unexpected that Margaret 
was startled. She dropped the paper, and looked 
at Lillian without speaking. 

"Margaret," said Lillian, "please draw your 
chair up beside me." 

Margaret did as requested. 

"Now," said Lillian, taking Margaret's hand, 
and looking steadily into her eyes, " I know that 
your answer wall be truthful. You and Doctor 
Baldwin are concealing something from me ; for 
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tlie last three or four days I have felt that it was 
so. There is some trouble — ^tell me what it is." 

Margaret felt that the time for the disclosure 
had arrived ; but she faltered before her task, and 
she felt her own cheeks pale. 

" Dear Lillian," she said, " you have borne 
much ; do you feel that you have the strength to 
bear more ? " 

The little color that was in Lillian's cheeks 
slowly faded ; and her fingers tightened their 
clasp on Margaret's hand : 

" Yes ; I can bear it — tell me, Margaret," she 
said. 

" If I were to tell you that your parents had 
gone abroad, and that certain circumstances at- 
tending their departure rendered it highly im- 
probable that you would ever meet them again in 
this life, the thought wo>uld cause you great pain, 
would it not, Lillian ? " said Margaret. 

Lillian looked searchingly into Margaret's face, 
and as she did so the pupils of her eyes began 
slowly to dilate. 

" Oh, Margaret ! " she said, with a stifled moan, 
" they are not gone abroad ; they are dead 1 " 

Margaret dropped on her knees beside the 
lounge, and throwing her arm about Lillian, lay 
with her cheek pressed against the pale face. For 
a few moments, Lillian's form shook with sobs, 
but gradually she became calm. 
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" Dear Lillian," said Margaret, " if death is but 
the continuation of this life, only on a higher, 
nobler plane, then those who have loved us here, 
will still hold us in sweet remembrance in that other 
home beyond our sight. It may be true, as thou- 
sands believe, that our departed loved ones often 
come to us, bringing in their invisible presence, 
strength and comfort to our hearts when we are 
oppressed with sorrow and trouble. Let us re- 
member, dear Lillian, that, if inmiortality is a 
truth, our journey through this life is not leading 
us away from our loved ones ; but as the seasons 
come and go, and as the years move on in solenm 
silence, we are drawing nearer and nearer to those 
who are waiting for us in the life Eternal." 

" Then they are gone — ^they (we dead ! Oh ! 
Margaret, can it be true that I shall never again 
look into their dear faces ? " said Lillian, turning 
her tear-dimmed eyes upon the face of her 
friend. 

"Do not give way to grief, Lillian," said 
Margaret; "the separation will be but for a 
little time. This life, to which we cling so 
fondly, is soon over ; it is a mere speck upon 
Time's calendar." 

Lillian lay silent several moments, and then she 
said, " Tell me, Margaret, how they died." 

This was the most painful part of Margaret's 
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task, but she sought to soften the harrowing 
account in every possible way. When she had 
finished poor Lillian's sobs burst forth afresh, 
but after a time she again controlled herself. 

" And who were there to render assistance ? 
I suppose that Mr. Bradshaw took charge of 
everything, and that he has control of matters 
now," said Lillian. 

"Lillian," said Margaret, "Mr. Bradshaw is 
dead. He died when you had been at Birkwood 
only two days." 

" Margaret I " exclaimed Lillian, partly rising, 
and resting on her elbow, " Now, I know that I 
am drea/mingP 

" No, you are not dreaming. He is dead," said 
Margaret. 

The look that came into Lillian's eyes was one 
of intense astonishment. There wa^ not a sign 
of grief or tenderness in her eyes as she looked 
into Margaret's face. The recollection of her own 
outraged womanhood came between herself and 
the memory of the man she had so lately called 
her husband. 

Margaret related the circumstances connected 
with the death of Mr. Bradshaw, so far as they 
were known, and when she had finished, Lillian 
lay a long time with her hands clasped over her 
eyes. At length she said : 

" I am alone, all alone in the world, now." 
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Her tones bore such a weight of sadness, that 
tears came into Margaret's eyes. 

" You have me, Lillian," she said. 

" And we will henceforth be as sisters, will we 
not, Margaret?" said Lillian, stretching out her 
hand to her friend. 

" Yes ; and only death shall come between us," 
said Margaret, kissing Lillian's pale cheek. 

" Oh ! Margaret," said Lillian, " who could 
have foreseen all this a few short months ago ? 
Now I realize the meaning of the words you said 
to me two weeks before my marriage. I have 
felt the torture of the ' crown of thorns.' I did 
not heed you then, and now I must suffer the 
consequences of my own blindness." 

" It is often through great suffering that human 
beings are brought to see the light. It is igno- 
rance, dear Lillian, that shuts out from our vision 
the only true path," said Margaret. 

" Dear Margaret, I feel almost crushed under 
this dreadful blow ; everything seems so dark to 
mo ! You will help me, will you not ? " said Lil- 
lian. 

" Yes, Lillian, in every possible way," Margaret 
rephed. 

" I feel," said Lillian, " that I am responsible 
for the death of my parents. You told me that 
they were on their way to see me when the dread- 
ful accident happened. You see now, Margaret, 
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that the true origin of all this trouble can be 
traced directly to my miserable marriage. Oh ! 
Margaret, I can never forgive myself." 

" There is a beautiful path still stretching out 
before you ; try to find it, dear Lillian," said Mar- 
garet. 

Lillian was silent for some time, then she said : 

" When I leave Birkwood, I shall go directly to 
my dear father's house. That shall be my future 
home ; I feel as though I ought to be there now." 

" You must remain with me until you are fully 
recovered ; you are still quite weak," said Margaret. 

On the third morning following the preceding 
conversation, Lillian was able to appear at the 
breakfast-table below, and when breakfast was 
over she did not return to her room at once, but 
accompanied Margaret to the parlor. 

Annette soon came in with little Godfrey, and 
placed him in his mother's lap. The child looked 
at the strange lady, and then a smUe gathered 
about his dimpled mouth, and he began to coo in 
real baby fashion. Lillian, who was seated in an 
easy-chair close by, lifted one of the dimpled little 
hands and smiled sadly. 

" He resembles you, Margaret," she said. 

" Yes, in some respects ; but I think he has his 
father's eyes," said Margaret. 

" He is a great comfort to you, is he not ? " Lil- 
lian asked. 
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" Oh, yes. His presence seems to fill the house 
with sunshine," Margaret replied ; and she bent ' 
and kissed the velvety little cheek. 

The baby caught one of the little tendrils of 
hair that had fallen upon his mother's forehead, 
and held fast, with an unpleasant pull. 

" Ah ! mamma's boy cannot have that," said 
the mother, as she laughingly disengaged the little 
fingers. 

Mr. Harlan now came in, bringing the morning 
papers, and for some time the three were busy 
looking over the news. 

During the forenoon Mrs. Agnew and Mr. and 
Mrs. Stockton called. The subject of Lillian's 
great bereavement was touched upon as lightly 
as possible. Lillian conversed with them on 
ordinary subjects, and it was evident that she was 
assuming a cheerfulness that she did not feel. 
She remained below until after luncheon, when 
she retired to her room for the remainder of the 
day. 

When they were left alone, Mr. Harlan said to 
his wife: 

" I think that Mrs. Bradshaw is bearing up 
wonderfully under her great trouble." 

" Yes," Margaret answered, "and she is already 
thinking of returning to Stanford ; but she is in 
no condition to go yet, is she, Eobert?" 

" Oh, no," he replied. " Try and persuade her 
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to remain here until she is fully recovered. The 
scene of all her trouble is no place for her just 
now." 

"No; she must remain a while longer," said 
Margaret. 

" Does she think of returning to the Bradshaw 
residence ? " Mr. Harlan asked. 

" Oh, no ; she will never go there. She intends 
to make the Douglass place her future home. 
You know the estate now belongs to her," said 
Margaret. 

" Yes ; and Mr. Stockton informed me yester- 
day that it was known that Bradshaw left a will 
bequeathing all his property to his wife," said Mr. 
Harlan. 

" Poor Lillian ! " said Margaret. " His wealth 
can never compensate for all that she has suffered 
at his hands. I wonder how she, with her proud 
nature, bore it as long as she did." 

" I believe," said Mr. Harlan, " that this trouble 
will prove the means of developing all that is 
good and noble in her character." 

" I have not a doubt of it," said his wife. 

The evening express brought Mrs. Le Bronne, 
and the meeting of the three friends was most 
joyful. 

When Margaret had divested her friend of her 
wraps, she seated her in a chair that Mr. Harlan 
had drawn up before the fire, for the night was 
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quite cold; and then she sat down beside her, 
while Mr. Harlan stood resting his arm on the 
mantelpiece, gazing with a pleasant smile into the 
face of his old friend. 

"You were not expecting me to-night, were 
you ? " said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

"Why, dear Mrs. Le Bronne, we have been 
looking for you every day for the past week," said 
Margaret. 

" It was only last night," said Mr. Harlan, " that 
Margaret was saying that she felt almost certain 
that you were ill." 

" I found it impossible to notify you when you 
might expect me, as 1 did not know until yester- 
day that I would be able to come this week," said 
Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" And are you quite weU, Mrs. Le Bronne ? " in- 
quired Mr. Harlan. 

" I am in very good health ; and you, Eobert 
and Margaret, are both looking extremely well." 

" We are in excellent health," Mr. Harlan said. 

" Well, now teU me about little Godfrey ; he is 
well, and growing finely, I suppose," said Mrs. Le 
Bronne. 

" Oh, yes ; and we think him the finest baby in 
the world," said Margaret. 

" Of course you do," said Mrs. Le Bronne, tak- 
ing Margaret's hand, and pressing it between both 
her own. 
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" I suppose you left Wilfred studying law in 
Boston," said Mr. Harlan. 

" Yes ; and he seems quite devoted to his books," 
said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

They sat until a late hour, discussing subjects in 
which they were interested ; and Margaret told 
Mrs. Le Bronne about poor Lillian and her 
troubles. 

" That is a pitiful story ; and did you say that 
she was still here ? " said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" Yes," said Margaret. 

" Poor woman 1 It is the old story of a human 
soul suffering from lack of knowledge," said Mrs. 
Le Bronne. " Oh, it is dreadful, dreadful ! When 
we think of the awful crimes that are perpetrated 
under the name of marriage ; when we consider 
the fact that vice flourishes almost unrebuked in 
every town and city of our land, it is enough to 
turn the soul sick. 

" And yet, while this seething, surging tide of 
putrescence is moving onward in our midst, sweep- 
ing men and women down into the black, bottom- 
less hell of moral destruction ; while the burden 
of lifelong misery is being lashed to the puny 
shoulders of innocent little children, society turns 
away its face, and with whimpering affectation 
exclaims, ' Oh, these things are too delicate for 
public discussion ! ' 

" Away with such ignorance ! Away with this 
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hypocritical cant ! Let truth, in its divine maj- 
esty, advance, holding aloft its flaming torch, 
lighting up these horrible breeding-places of misery 
and crime. Let the light be turned in upon the 
miserable homes of the slums, where rags and 
filth abound ; and let it penetrate, too, the princely 
mansions of our land, where, behind silken and 
velvet curtains, foulness and hideous, ghastly 
skeletons lie concealed." 

" Yes," said Mr. Harlan, as Mrs. Le Bronne 
ceased speaking, " it is to truth and knowledge 
that we must look for the salvation of the human 
race." 

When they were about to retire for the night, 
Margaret led Mrs. Le Bi^nne into her room, and 
the two women sat for a few moments beside the 
crib of the sleeping child. 

" Margaret," said Mrs. Le Bronne, " I believe 
that this little child is destined to become, by and 
by, one of the grand torchbearers of the world. 
He has inherited from both his parents the ele- 
ments that are required in the formation of a noble, 
progressive nature." 

" Dear friend," said Margaret, " often, when I 
look at these little hands, so weak and tender, I 
think of the time that is coming, when they must 
grapple with the stern realities of life ; and I ask 
myself whether my loved one will be able to con- 
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quer the difficulties and obstacles that will, in all 
probability, beset his way." 

" 1 think you have no cause for fear, Margaret," 
said Mrs. Le Bronne, " for I know that he will be 
reared to recognize early in life the beauty of 
purity and truth." 

" Dear little baby ! Is he not sleeping 
sweetly ? " said the mother. 

On the following morning, Mrs. Le Bronne and 
Lillian met for the first time in the breakfast- 
room. The pale, refined face of the young woman 
aroused a feeling of deep compassion in Mrs. Le 
Bronne's breast, and Lillian felt, as she met the 
kindly glance of the stranger, that she had found 
a new friend. 

When breakfast was over, Lillian said to Mar- 
garet: 

" I am longing to go out of doors. Could I not 
go on the veranda for a few moments ? " 

Margaret looked at her doubtingly. " I do not 
know, Lillian ; I fear you might take cold." She 
turned to Mrs. Le Bronne. " Mrs. Bradshaw has 
been very ill ; do you think it would be proper for 
her to go out for a little time? " she asked. 

" If she is protected by a warm wrap I think 
there will be no danger, for the sun is shining 
brightly, and the air is comparatively warm," said 
Mrs. Le Bronne. 

So Lillian was muffled in a large, warm shawl, 
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and for half an hour she walked to and fro on the 
veranda, enjoying the morning sunshine. When 
she came in, there was a slight tinge of color in 
her cheeks, and her eyes seemed to have lost some- 
thing of their sad expression. 

" I think," said Mr. Harlan, " that in a day or 
two, if the weather continues pleasant, a drive of 
four or five miles would prove a benefit to Mrs. 
Bradshaw ; do you not think so, dear ? " turning 
to Margaret. 

" I think it would," Margaret replied. 

" Poor Selim ! I suppose he is wondering what 
has become of his mistress ; I am longing to see 
him," said Lillian. 

Selim was her favorite horse. 

Mr. Harlan now went out, and the ladies em- 
ployed themselves in looking over some books and 
magazines that Margaret had brought in from the 
library. Mrs. Le Bronne read aloud a poem en- 
titled, " When Woman Rules the Roost." It was 
decidedly laughable, and at its conclusion, even 
lillian smiled. 

" Poor Woman ! " said Margaret laughing, " just 
now she is the target for everything that is ridicu- 
lous." 

" Yes, but she does not seem to be falling into 
a decline in consequence, does she, dear?" said 
Mrs. Le Bronne, smiling. 

" Not at all," Margaret replied. 
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" Every movement that has a tendency to dis- 
turb the equilibrium of old ideas," said Mrs. Le 
Bronne, " is sure to meet with ridicule and abuse ; 
but, in these days, the pioneers of progress are not 
compelled to face fire and blood. We should be 
thankful that we live in a comparatively enlight- 
ened age. Ridicule has been rightly named the 
fool's weapon. Its stroke is harmless." 

The forenoon passed pleasantly away, and 
LilUan, though she took but a slight part in the 
conversation on subjects in which Margaret and 
Mrs. Le Bronne seemed deeply interested, seemed 
pleased to remain a quiet listener. 

About an hour after luncheon Mr. Harlan came 
into the parlor, and said to Lillian : 

" Mrs. BradshaAV, if you look out of the window, 
perhaps you will recognize an old friend." 

She stepped to the window and looked out. 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed, clasping her hands to- 
gether and starting for the door. 

Mrs. Le Bronne and Margaret glanced out, and 
then they both arose quickly and followed her. 

" Wait, Lillian ; wait a moment, dear ! " Mar- 
garet called, catching up a wrap and following 
her. 

But Lillian was already out on the veranda. 
Close to the steps stood her noble horse, which 
John was holding by the bridle. 

" Oh, my Selim I my beautiful Selim ! " Lillian 
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exclaimed, hastening to the side of her beloved 
pet, and throwing her arm over his glossy neck. 

At the first sound of her voice the noble animal 
turned his head and gave a low whinny, which 
was repeated again and again, while he stood gaz- 
ing with his large, beautiful eyes into the face of 
his mistress. 

It waff a pretty scene — the large, milk-white 
horse, with his sleek, shining coat and flowing tail, 
that almost swept the ground, and the tall beauti- 
ful woman standing by his side with her arm about 
his neck. 

When Lillian had petted her favorite to her 
heart's content, she turned to Mr. Harlan, who 
was standing near, with a smiling face, and said : 

" I thank you so much ! How kind it was of 
you to give me this great pleasure ! " 

" We will keep him here while you remain, and 
then you can see him every day," said Mr. Harlan. 

" Oh, you are so kind ! " said Lillian. 

" Now, John, take him around to the stables," 
said Mr. Harlan. 

They stood watching the beautiful animal 
until he passed out of sight, and then they all 
returned to the parlor. 

That night, as Margaret was passing along the 
upper hall, on her way to her apartments, Lillian 
stepped out of her room, and placing her hand on 
the arm of her friend, said : 
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" Come into my room and sit with me a few 
moments, Margaret." 

Margaret followed Lillian into her room, and 
the two sat down beside each other on the lounge. 

" Margaret," said Lillian, " I realize to-night, as 
I never realized before, how utterly empty has 
been all my past life. I am now twenty-six years 
old, and all those valuable years have been spent 
in the pursuit of pleasure. Since I have had the 
pleasure of listening to the discussion of subjects 
that are so new to me, subjects which I now feel 
are justly entitled to consideration, I feel that 
the future may bring to me opportunities for mak- 
ing amends for the wasted years of the past." 

She paused a moment, and then went on : 

" I realize now, that my marriage was a crime. 
To-night, as I recall my married life, I am filled 
with horror. Oh ! Margaret, it is an awful thing 
for a pure woman to prostitute herself by forming 
a marriage TNdthout love ! But that is past. I 
cannot forget it, nor do I wish to do so. The ex- 
perience has been bitter — ^bitter indeed — ^but per- 
haps it was just what 1 needed to bring me to a 
true realization of the grave responsibilities of life. 

" Now, dear Margaret, I shall soon leave you, 
but we shall be so near each other that we can 
meet every day if we choose. You must help 
me, by giving me your wise counsel ; and, dear 
friend, love me a little, if you can." 
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Margaret threw her arms about Lillian's neck, 
and kissing her cheek, said : 

" I love you now, dear Lillian, as truly as I 
could love a dear sister." 

Soon there came a day, bright and very mild, . 
and in the afternoon they all went for a drive. 
The snow had all disappeared, and here and there 
small patches of green grass could be seen in 
sunny places. 

Old Bruno ran about, poking his nose into 
every hole that he discovered among the rocks 
that lay scattered along the roadside, and occasion- 
ally, as they passed through the still woods, he 
aroused a squirrel, that went scampering away to 
the shelter of some lofty tree. 

"The warm weather will be here in a few 
weeks ; cannot you ladies decide now where we 
can all go to spend the summer ? " said Mr. Har- 
lan. 

" Why can we not go to Massachusetts, and 
spend the summer among the beautiful Berkshire 
Hills ? " said Mrs. Le Bronne. 

" Oh ! do let us go there ! Lillian, you have 
been there ; would you go with us ? " said Mar- 
garet. 

" Yes, I will go with you," said Lillian. 

And so it was decided that they were all to 
spend the coming summer together in that most 
delightful portion of the Old Bay State. 
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In the evening they all went into the parlor 
and gathered around the cheerful hearth. 

Let us pause, and take a last look at the little 
group of friends, whose hearts are united by a 
bond of friendship that is destined to continue 
unbroken through the coming years. 

Robert Harlan sits gazing \\ath loving eyes 
upon his wife, whose noble face is bent above her 
sleeping babe as it lies in her lap. Mrs. Le Bronne, 
with her thin hands folded in her lap, is absorbed 
in thought ; while Lillian, calm and beautiful, sits 
with her dark eyes bent upon the glowing embers 
in the grate. 

This is the picture that we carry away with us 
into the future. 

We pass out, and close the door noiselessly be- 
hind us. Along the broad hall we move, and step 
out into the open air. We descend the broad 
stone steps, and then, for a moment, we linger 
and gaze back at the noble building, upon whose 
towers and balconies the soft moonlight rests in 
peaceful benediction. 

Farewell, dear Birkwood ! We shall not pass 
this way again. — Once again, farewell ! 

THE END. 
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The author of ** Looking Backward" and others did a 
good work in introducing to the general reader many ideas 
which had been discussed for a long time by the best 
scientific writers of our day, but which were and are un- 
fortunately removed from popular sympathy through the 
strictly scientific character of the literary vehicles in which 
they appeared. But the author of ** Looking Backward," 
probably on account of the limited compass of his book, 
has not given in detail a description of all the social con- 
ditions of the brighter future which is to witness the tri- 
umph of altruism. He has merely whetted the appetite of 
the reader, but he has not satified his hunger. ** Young 
West " (the son of Julian West) will indirectly answer all 
these questions. Describing his own eventful career from 
his first awakening to consciousness to his age of three- 
score and ten, the hero of the book will picture life in its 
various phases, as it will be acted out by a citizen of the 
United States of America in the twenty-second century. 

The book is intended primarily to answer the many 
questions which are asked about the practical workings of 
nationalism and socialism. 
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AN UNOFFICIAL PATRIOT. 

This is a story of the Civil War, but it is the first story 
of its kind that has appeared in our literature. It deals 
with a phase of the war entirely new in fiction. It is a 
departure from all Helen Gardener's previous stories, and 
is perhaps the strongest piece of work she has produced. 
The Boston Home Journal says: ** Is in many ways the 
most remarkable historical novel of the Civil War which 
has yet appeared. The story is filled with strong dramatic 
incidents, and there is a bit of charming romance. Mrs. 
Gardener has produced a book that will take very high 
rank in the historical literature of the War of the Rebellion ; 
for although presented in the form of a novel, its historical 
value cannot be questioned." 

For sale by all newsdealers, or sent postpaid by 
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The New Time : a Plea for the Union of 
the floral Forces for Practical Progress. 

This new work, by the author of ** Civilization's In- 
ferno," deals with practical methods for the reform of 
specific social evils. The writer does not bind together a 
mere bundle of social speculations, that would seem to 
many to have only a remote and abstract relevance to 
' everyday life. He deals with facts within every one's 
knowledge. ** The New Time " brings its matter di- 
rectly home to every man's bosom and business — follow- 
ing Bacon's prescription. 

It is published especially to meet the wants of those 
who wish to apply themselves to and interest their friends 
in the various branches of educational and social effort 
comprised in the platfotm of the National Union for Prac- 
tical Progress ; but, from its wide sweep of all the factors 
in the social problem, it will also serve to introduce many 
readers to a general consideration of the newer social 
thinking. 

Price^ paper ^ 50 cents ; cloth^ $1.00. 

The Irrepressible Conflict between 
Two World-Theories. 

Five lectures dealing with Christianity and evolutionary 
thought, to which is added ** The Inevitable Surrender of 
Orthodoxy." By the famous Unitarian divine, advanced 
thinker and author of ** Psychics: Facts and Theories." 
Mr. Savage stands in the van of the progress of moral, 
humane and rational ideas of human society and religion, 
which must be inextricably commingled in the new think- 
ing, and a stronger word for moral and intellectual free- 
dom has never been written than ** The Irrepressible 
Conflict." We are now going through the greatest revo- 
lution of thought the world has ever seen. It means 
nothing less than a new universe, a new God, a new man, 
a new destiny. 

For sale by all newsdealers or sent postpaid by 
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MARGARET SALISBURY. 

The setting of the story is vivid and picturesque, bridg- 
ing the period of our Civil war. and its touches upon New 
England and Virginia life are full of local color, provincial 
phraseology and dramatic power. The tale opens with a 
description of Three Oaks, a fine Virginia estate, the fate 
of whose owners is curiously interwoven with the three 
gigantic trees from which the place receives its name. 
Mrs. Lee strikes the note of heredity firmly, and the most 
tragic complication of her plot hinges upon the unlawfiil 
use of hypnotic power. The world of books is far too 
poor in well-told stories of our war, to accord anything 
less than enthusiastic welcome to this latest comer, so full 
of rich detail and striking scenes both North and South, 
and so winning in the even, impartial temper with which 
the sad struggles of the great Rebellion are incidentally 
set forth. It will attract that great army of readers which 
turns to books for amusement and distraction. 

" Margaret Salisbury " is the brave and loyal heroine of a 
stirring drama of the Civil War. Her love story is a sad one 
and long in telling, but it affords the author opportunity to intro- 
duce pictures of Southern life in anti-bellum days and some 
startling episodes of army times. The sympathetic interest of 
the reader will be aroused by a succession of unusual incidents. 
— Public Opinion^ Washington, D. C. 

North and South, their people and principles, are the text of 
the book. The slavery question is treated from an unprejudiced 
standpoint. The Negro, Yankee and Southern characters are 
lifelike under skilful moulding. As a love story it is pure, sim- 
ple, strong and pathetic. — The American Newsman^ New York 
City. 

" Margaret Salisbury *' is a story of the war, and b charm- 
ingly told. Its heroes are of the real kind who believe wl at 
they profess because they were born to believe so. The story is 
enlivened by a vein of rather exquisite humor and toned up by 
clean, pure and healthy sentiment, altogether furnishing a most 
entertaining tale of heroic times. — Kansas City yournal. 

For sale by all newsdealers^ or sent postpaid by 

Arena Publishing Co., Boston^ Mass. 
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